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EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTS 


3¥ FREDERICK S. DANIEL, 


THE uncertainties, delays and losses attending 
the course recently pursued by the Senate and 
House of Representatives at Washington have 
heen brought home so sharply and tangibly to 
every citizen in the land as to excite not only an 
extraordinary interest in regard to our Congres- 
sional methods of doing business, but also in re- 


gard to Parliamentary ways in general. The 
Vol. XXXVII., No. 3—17. 


vexed questions of “‘ quorum,” “ silver,” “ tariff,” 
have of late been thrust forward so prominently, 
and debated so bunglingly and lengthily, as to 
compel the attention of the public mind and to 
cause it to inquire, to wonder, how knotty ques- 
tions of like perplexing and weighty character 
are dealt with when drifted into by the legisla- 
tive bodies of other great countries. The most 
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practical of all nations can scarcely refrain from 
fancying that even ‘‘the foreigner” could, or 
ought to, make a better showing under similar 
emergencies than the dreary procedure so long 
drawn ont upon the boards in the Capitol build- 
ing on the Potomac. Consciousness of its own 
unparalleled and inexhaustible practicability alone 
forbids indulgence in this somewhat soothing 
fancy ; but still the widespread impatience felt 
under existing circumstances confers an unusual 
degree of interest upon the Parliamentary bodies 
of old Europe. 

The Parliamentary germ is traceable to remote 
ages; first appearing in the rongh councils of 
primitive tribes, it developed by slow gradations 
until it fairly blossomed out amidst the Greeks 
and Romans, and, upon their collapse, it with- 
ered and underwent decay. Parliamentarism, or 
the exercise of a nation’s sovereignty through reg- 
ularly elected bodies, is distinctly a modern out- 
growth, its original home England, whence it 
spread to other countries, which more or less suc- 
cessfully adopted it. The American Congress is 
based essentially on the English lines, and is 
really an importation, pruned and trained to suit 
the requirements of a new world; the base up- 
helds the superstructure, and fortunately in this 
particular instance was of a vivifying, enduring 
kind, and so the superstructure remains capable 
of improvement, which many think is now greatly 
needed. 
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OUTER LOBBY OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


‘*To every lord, every honor”—and England 
is not only the lord, but the champion, in the 
Parliamentary arena of Europe. In considering 
the English system, the striking fact stands out 
that the most powerful and leading Parliament- 
ary nation during the last few centuries never 
possessed « written constitution, and that one 
merely fixed by practice and precedents amply 
sufficed for the enormous share of prosperity and 
freedom it enjoyed throughout that extended 
period. Only an intensely sensible, practical 
people, disinclined to swap realities for fictions 
and artificialities, could have so far kept in uni- 
son with those realities ; and seeing this, it is not 
difficult to understand the contempt entertained 
in England for parchment constitutions like 
those of the Continent, where they have been in- 
variably as easily canceled as written, France hav- 
ing been hastily given and as hastily deprived of 
as many as a dozen within the last hundred years. 
The difference between the English and the Con- 
tinental constitutions lies in the fact that the 
former gradually grew into life, while the latter 
were made to order at short notice and launched 
without a particle of inherent vitality, truly very 
readable on paper, but unsuited to long use and 
liable to be erased at a stroke of the pen, or rather 
the sword, 

Parliamentary sway over the realm of Great 
Britain has been thoroughly effective for the last 
couple of centuries, and the rights and privileges 























of Parliament as the real governing power have 
been impregnably established ; the squabbling of 
the kings for supremacy over it long since ceased, 
and would be now impossible of renewal. The 
House of Commons, elected by the people on an 
enlarged suffrage plan, and the House of Lords, 
of hereditary membership, have been very much 
improved as working machines within the past 
fifty years, although their school of oratory can- 
not be ranked as high as in the days of Pitt and 
Burke, or even so late as of Peel, Bright and Palm- 
erston. The only notable orator left over from 
the old school is Mr. Gladstone, the present octo- 
genarian Prime Minister. The oratory, in fact, 
has changed with the altered times and condi- 
tions of living, and orators of the new school have 
not yet appeared, though they are to be expected 
in the course of time, because the art and gift of 
speaking must remain in demand ina body where 
speech is a prime requisite. The old-time speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons were highly 
polished, though never dwindling into mere flow- 
ery fustian, as their practical aim was always kept 
in view, and they suffered chiefly on the pedantic 
score of profuse classical quotation. Supremely 
ridiculous were the long original passages from 
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the Latin and Greek authors issuing from the 
mouths of orators who pronounced them in the 
same way as the vernacular, and gravely consid- 
ered this the correct thing, which it could not be, 
as it was merely a foolish indulgence in the fash- 
ionable caper or fad. + Latin and Greek, as well 
as all other outlandish idioms, have now been 
sternly banished from both Houses, and Com- 
mons and Lords have at length got down to plain 
English, an effect of the nation’s improved taste 
and enlightenment, which to-day are proud to ac- 
knowledge that the English language is the most 
masterful ever invented as a vehicle of thought, 
so pliable and comprehensive, so easy and vigor- 
ous, as to be gaining ground everywhere over 
other forms of speech. Speakers and writers, at 
the present day, in and out of Parliament, have 
come to recognize that the most effective words 
they can employ are the simplest and purest of 
standard English coinage. Mr. Gladstone, though 
a scholar devoted to Homer and Greek, was never 
prone at any time to quote the classics in the 
House of Commons, where he passed his life, and, 
old as he is, his speeches are still models of ex- 
cellent, clear English, to be understood by all in 
accordance with the highest requisite of a civilized 











AN ENGLISH PARLIAMENTARY PLEASANTRY 


“To rue Eprror or THe ‘ Darty GrapHi 


’: Sir—It seems to me quite clear that, in the interest of Mr. Gladstone's 


fellow members, an Eight Hours’ Compulsory bill must be applied to that youthful statesman. Oue by one he is wear- 
ing his fellow members down. Mr. Morley has had to take a rest, Mr. Balfour has taken influenza, Mr. Chamberlain 
has taken a trip to the Bahamas—Mr. Gladstone alone stands at his place, going on and on, and gazing unmoved at the 


spectacle of his worn-out allies and his wasted opponents. 


Yours faithfully, A Srtent Memser.”’ 
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tongue. The current style in the Commons is 
plain, concise English for the transaction of the 
business of the day, beyond which its statesman- 
ship now neither looks nor is capable of looking. 
The body harbors no uncommon, remarkable tal- 
ent ; the oratory is fair, so far as it goes. ‘There 
is no straining for effect, no ‘‘ stump speaking ” 
for petty outside communities, no talking to the 
galleries, and there is a steady sticking to prac- 
tical work both in the House and in the committee 
rooms. This is a decided improvement over the 
practice of Congressmen, who, being exceedingly 
fond of cheap notoriety, prattle by the hour to 
the galleries and to the reporters, though in the 
meantime necessary questions be waiting consid- 
eration. Stump speaking, for the most part a 
mixture of screaming words and guffaws, is the 
besetting sin of the newly fledged delegates at 
Washington, eager to make themselves heard, 
through the press, to their local constituents. 
Oftentimes it is amusing, on the scale of oratory 
of that original member from North Carolina, 
who frankly confessed that he talked, ‘* Mr. 
Speaker, for Buncombe ”— for the county which 
was his home, regardless of the House and the 
business before it. Nothing of the sort has a 
foothold in the English Parliament. The gen- 
eral public is too critical and exacting to tolerate 
neglect of business, which is always important 
because it so nearly concerns both local and na- 
tional affairs, as no European Parliament is free 
tu disregard local matters and devote itself ex- 
clusively to high national affairs, as Congress is 
compelled to do under our mixed system. For 
the rest, a special public is not allowed in the 
galleries of the London building, as in the two 
Washington Houses, wherein the gallery audience 
greatly outnumbers the members, and almost 
overawes them by the influence of open applause 
or condemnation. Here again, in this small item 
of gallery restriction, our republican » system 
might adopt, without any silly conceit, a better- 
ment from the mother country. 

The English Parliament does its business in its 
own peculiar fashion and set way, according to a 
complex code of rules, and its regulations and 
precedents are scrupulously followed. Necessa- 
rily under this system a good deal of formality is 
unavoidable, and thus the irreverent are very 
often enabled to accuse it of excessive ‘‘ cireumlo- 
cution ” and ‘‘ red-tapism.” After all, however, 
Parliamentary business is done in an orderly, 
steady and deliberate, if not expeditious, way, 
and much valuable work is gone through with 
in the course of a session. The customary prac- 
tice is not to overload the docket with new and 
unnecessary bills, but to mold well a few meas- 
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ures into laws ; seme leading, paramount meas- 
ure uses up a good deal of time at every session. 
Reform measures have been in vogue for many 
years. The body can take quick action at times, 
and is compelled to do so in emergencies, for in- 
stance, of foreign affairs, or important interpella- 
tions suddenly sprung and involving the fate of 
the ministry in power. The procedure at Lon- 
don is, on the whole, slower and more formal 
than that at Washington, which, exceptionally, 
as has lately been seen, can consume a super- 
abundance of time to discuss points calling for 
quick settlement. Modern exigencies have lately 
forced Parliament to adopt a very important in- 
novation by which the majority has the means to 
exercise its authority at will, and this is the 
“‘closure” rule to force a vote on any measure, 
so as to prevent filibustering through delaying 
motions or interminable discussion. It was bor- 
rowed from the French, and put into force for 
the first time when the recent legislation for Ire- 
land was being framed. A similar rule has been 
proposed in Congress, and ultimately, the pros- 
pect is, to be adopted, otherwise the Senate mi- 
nority, under the actual rules, is allowed the ab- 
surd ‘* courtesy” privilege to block the only 
supreme and feasible power, namely, that of the 
majority, already assured in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the rule of ‘‘ the previous question ” 
that forces a vote. Filibustering is now impossi- 
ble in any European Parliament, and should be 
equally impossible at Washington, the minority’s 
pretenses being altogether indefensible. The 
French were the first to see the necessity of the 
cloture rule, and in this their notorious chop- 
logic instinct placed them on the right track for 
once. It is a vast improvement, a logical and 
indispensable step in accordance with the more 
rapid advances in every civilized land ; it simply 
prevents a few, most often cranky, persons from 
putting obstructions on the track to stop the 
train of progress. 

In the English as well as Continental Parlia- 
ments the standard of good behavior is set very 
high up, dignity and decorum being accorded 
premiums. Congress is not so punctilious, and, 
after its composition, is entitled to be properly 
free and easy, unvexed by masters of ceremo- 
nies. Though the European parliamentarians are 
generally decently behaved in their official inter- 
course, there are moments when they are not— 
‘*men are men, the best sometimes forget ”— and 
then passion raises among them as full-sized rack- 
ets as ever saw light in Congress or State Legisla- 
ture. The same old quarrel, and the details of 
such scenes are familiar—the swapping from the 
‘lie circumstantial” to the ‘lie direct,” the 














THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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hurling of inodorous epithets and tosspots, the 
fist and the pistol—there you are all writ down, 
‘< parliamentarians,” and no “‘ M. P.” of Enrope 
living in his glass honse need try to fling a peb- 
ble against any American legislative assembly. 
Not a single Parliament is without frequent row- 
ing: London enjoyed an unprecedentedly scan- 
dalous one last year, sandwiched in the debate 
on the Irish Home Rule bill ; Rome had one even 
more outrageous on the bank embezzlements ; 
Paris kicked high on the Panama frauds, and has 
one as regularly as its daily bread, though the 
French ‘article of luxury” is insignificant in 
compirison, Surely, here be outbursts of the 
‘‘ebullition of temper,” to be seen and known 
of all in those old capitals, dainty though they 
claim to be. 

The debates in the louse of Commons are very 
attractive, and a session on some important occa- 
sion—a ministry’s overthrow—presents a highly 
animated spectacle, wholly confined to the floor 
and the members. ‘The sessions of the House of 
Lords, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, have 
a strictly perfunctory character, though in _pict- 
uresqueness of splendid scenery it holds first rank. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons is elected 
by the members, and has great power and many 
privileges. In the usual course of his presiding 
he takes the chair at 4 p. M., when prayers are 
read by a clergyman of the Established Church, 
and the business of the day commences. The 
members. invariably thin out about dinner hour, 
which is seven, to return about 9 p. M., when the 
night’s sitting is entered on in earnest, to last 
sometimes until daybreak, and always until the 
small hours of the morning. The custom of Con- 
gress is to sit in the daytime. The Parliamentary 
holidays are frequent during a session, all the 
more so as the ministerial tenure of office is not 
fixed, but is subject to the uncertainties of voting. 
The best debating nights are Mondays and Thurs- 
days, and on Wednesday the House sits only from 
noon to 6 p. M.; of course there is no sitting on 
Sunday, which, however, on the Continent is an 
important day for official work, elections being 
always held on that day when they become neces- 
sary. Unless forty members are present at a sit- 
ting, it is agreed that ‘‘ there is no House,” to 
use & Parliamentary phrase; that is, not a suffi- 
cient quorum to transact the public business. 
All members sit on benches, and have no desks, 
as Congressmen have. The attitudes of the mem- 
bers, when not speaking, are limited by no con- 
ventionalities, and the greatest freedom is al- 
lowed, including the. practice of smoking and 
drinking at will, wearing kats, and a considerable 
amount of subdued playfulness and chaffing in 
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the English style. Beside this marked unre- 
straint among their English confréres, the Amer- 
ican and French legisiators appear exceedingly 
prim and strait-laced. Ministers, though ap- 
pointed by the Queen, have also to be members, 
and, after appointment, are invariably re-elected 
by their constituencies. The benches to the right 
of the Speaker’s chair are the recognized seats of 
the government party, the heads of which, the 
ministers, occupy the first bench. The benches 
to the left of the Speaker’s chair are filled by the 
members forming the ‘‘ opposition,” the leaders 
of which also take their seats on the first bench 
directly confronting the ministerial bench. This 
rule by means of the ministerial and opposition 
parties, representing the two great political fac- 
tions of the realm, is the only feasible method of 
carrving on the government under the constitu- 
tional system, and no deviation from it is toler- 
ated ; it is a rule of fair play, constant criticism 
and checking, and the swapping of places when 
found necessary by public opinion, which directly 
supervises and directs the whole political ma- 
chine. The ministers, being responsible both for 
the making and execution of the laws, occupy the 
front rank, the main position, in the House of 
Commons, of which the prime minister is the 
recognized leader, though the opposition has its 
own special leader. The leaders on both sides, 
most noted during the last fifty years, were Peel, 
Russell, Derby, Palmerston, Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone. It has been proposed that the feature 
of the English system which allows cabinet min- 
isters to sit in the representative chamber should 
be adopted in America; but, althongh it might 
give some advantage in debates, it would not be 
in consonance with our vastly differing institu- 
tions. Both parties have their ‘‘ whips,” or special 
members to get up absentees, on the occasion of 
a vote, so as to secure the majority, which means 
so much on either side. The process of voting is 
done, not by a roll call, but by the members pass- 
ing into their respective ‘division lobby,” in 
order to be counted; the count is what tells. 
The Ayes, or-those in favor of the ministry, retire 
into the lobby on the right of the Speaker’s chair, 
and the Noes, or those voting with the opposi- 
tion, retire into the lobby on the left of the 
Speaker's chair. 

The building in which the two Houses of Par- 
liament convene, directly on the left bank of the 
Thames, between that river and the famous old 
Westminster Abbey, is the most magnificent edi- 
fice ever erected for a Parliament in Europe, and 
surpasses any modern public edifice on the Conti- 
nent. It is the worthy abode of the chief law- 
makers in the Old World. The architecture is 





























































Gothic, the largest structure of this order, and is 
peculiarly adapted both to the history and climate 
of England. It can scarcely be seen at times 
through the dense London fogs, and moisture and 
soot have treated it badly ; but when a good view 
of it can be had it stands out as a handsome 
sight, especially when looked at from Westmin- 
ster Bridge. It is as fine a structure of the Gothic 
order, as the Washington Capitol is of the classic, 
a difference of taste, though each is most appro- 
priate to its surroundings, climate, etc. The 
classic style would be out of place, often invisible, 
on the Thames, and the Gothic would not well 
crown the hill on the Potomac. The architect 
who erected the building, Sir Charles Barry, com- 
menced work on it in 1840, and lived to see its 
completion, though its final cost, three millions 
sterling, surpassed his original estimates, accord- 
ing to the usual modern experience in putting up 
public edifices. The building is extensive, cover- 
ing an area of eight acres, and has a hundred 
staircases, eleven hundred rooms and two miles of 
corridors. In its style and character it has a strik- 
ing resemblance to the architecture prevailing in 
the Netherlands, of which the townhalls of Ghent 
and Brussels are conspicuous types, and is entirely 
more suitable to the banks of the Thames than 
any form of classic architecture could be. ‘The 
river terrace is of granite, and the building is fire- 
proof, constructed of Devonshire stone, iron beams 
and joists, with little wood anywhere used. ‘The 
river front is the principal, and this superb facade 
of nine hundred: feet in length is divided into five 
main compartments, paneled with tracery and 
decorated with statnes and arms of the kings and 
queens of England from the days of the Norman 
Conquest to the present time. Soaring high, and 
with fine effect, above tle body of the building 
are three great towers—the ‘“‘ Victoria Tower,” 
$40 feet high, the ** Clock Tower,” 318 feet, and 
the “‘ Middle Tower,” 300 feet. The ‘‘ Clock 
‘lower ” is so called because it contains an im- 
mense clock known as ‘‘ Big Ben,” which can be 
heard striking the hour thoughout the city ; the 
clock has to be regulated and wound up twice a 
week, and five hours’ time is required for each 
winding. There are several statues and portraits 
of the reigning Queen in the building, and when 
she visited it, ‘‘to open Parliament,” as much of 
royalty and its insignia were displayed as could 
be. considering that the Commons run the polit- 
ical sovereignty, and have left her and the Lords 
only the outside, or show part, of the machinery 
to look after. Iler majesty dislikes opening Par- 
liament in her old age, and escapes it, to the loss 
and grief of the Londoners, who are accustomed 
to the pageants of royalty, and never feel satisfied 
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without them ; for over two hundred years these 
citizens have witnessed a steady and uninterrupted 
exhibition of kings and queens in their thorough- 
fares, and so the display as well as the taste for it 
are inheritances. 

When the Queen opens Parliament—and she 
also prorogues or dissolves it when the premier 
authorizes—she enters the building through the 
** Victoria ‘Tower,” and proceeds to her “ robing 
room,” which is a spacious apartment elegantly 
fitted up, and only issues from it to march in 
solemn procession—black rod, crown and other 
regal paraphernalia—through the Victoria Gal- 
lery, one hundred and ten feet in length, to the 


House of Lords. She makes this march on foot, 
as it would be against English etiquette for her 
to be carried in a ‘ sedia gestatoria” (portable 


chair), as the Pope of Rome is in St. Peter’s ; 
English etiquette is extremely exacting, so much 
so that her majesty is now more than ever ad- 


dicted to shirking it. On arriving in the House 


of Lords, her t ne awaits her to sit down on— 
so it serves a purpose, though one may well fancy 
she is sick and tired of it, as of all the processions 


it entails, after fifty-six years’ reign. The passage 
through the streets from the royal palace, the en- 
trance and march through the Victoria Gallery, 
the ascent of the throne and reading of the royal 
speech, are features of the opening spectacle much 
enjoyed by the crowds outside and the favored 
few in the buil because, as the main part of 
the ceremony takes place in the House of Lords, 
there can only be a select and very limited num- 


ber of invited rsonages, the audience being 
chiefly composed of the Peers and Commoners, 
the latter attending with their Speaker after due 
notice of formal summons. Of course everything 
done on those grand state occasions is done ac- 
cording to custom and the consecrated formalities, 


which are as lh a part of the English disci- 
pline as the laws themSelves. The Peers are ar- 
rayed in their robes, the Members of the House 
of Commons are in dress suits, the ladies of the 
court in attendance are attired in splendid cos- 
tumes, and the scene itself is emrinently adapted 
to such a rich display, the House of Lords being 
sumptuously decorated in the richest Gothic style. 
The ceremony being ended with the reading of 
the royal speech, royalty goes back over the same 
route to its palatial home. 


The House of Lords is, like the Senate by its 
fellow House, altogether more stylish and eostly 
than the Commons. It is ninety feet long, forty- 
five feet broad and forty-five feet high. ‘The 
floor is almost entirely occupied with the red 
leather benches of the members, each of whom 


has in the ‘* Peers’ Lobby” his own hatpeg, etc., 
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provided with his name, and all the facilities in 
the way of attendance, as many of them are too 
old and feeble to help themselves. The twelve 
fine stained-glass windows contain portraits of 
all the kings and queens of England since the 
date of the Conquest, and eighteen niches between 
the windows are occupied by statues of the no- 
ble barons who extorted the precious ‘‘ Magna 
Charta” from King John; the very handsome 
walls and ceiling are decorated with heraldic and 
other emblems, as befits a House of Lords. At 
the south end of the fine hall, raised by a few 
steps and covered with a richly gilded canopy, is 
the gorgeous throne of the Queen, and on the 
right of it is the chair reserved for the Prince 
of Wales, heir apparent for lo! these many years. 
When the Prince Consort Albert was alive there 
was a chair placed for him, too. The celebrated 
woolsack of the Lord Chancellor, a kind of cush- 
ioned ottoman, from which that worthy presides 
over the House, is in front of the throne, almost 
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at the centre of the hall, and so he has constantly 
before him that highest emblem of the monarchy 
which he has the honor and the task of uphold- 
ing in conjunction with his lordly colleagues, who 
give the House a total membership of four hun- 
dred and thirty-four, all accounted for in Burke’s 
Peerage, besides. Near the great hall are the 
** Peers’ ” robing rooms, refreshment rooms, com- 
mittee rooms, libraries, courts, division, etc., all 
in keeping, and more sumptuous than the rooms 
for such purposes allotted to the House of Com- 
mons on its side. 

In the middle of the building standsthe Cen- 
tral Hall,” octagonal in shape, sixty feet in diam- 
eter and seventy-five feet high, richly decorated 
with heraldic emblems, and upon opposite sides 
the passage leads to the House of Lords and the 
Tiouse of Commons. ‘The latter is only seventy- 
five feet long, forty-five feet broad and forty-five 
feet high, very substantially and handsomely 
fitted up with oak paneling, in a simpler and 
more businesslike style than its lordly neighbor 
at the other end of the building. The seat of the 
Speaker is at the north end of the House, in a 
straight line with the woolsack in the House of 
Lords, and from that point of eminence he pre- 
sides over the members who occupy the benches 
on the floor, and who number six hundred and 
fifty-eight, double the number of representatives 
at Washington. In front of the Speaker’s table 
is the Clerk’s table, on which lies the mace, a bau- 
ble emblematic of authority. The reporters’ gal- 
lery is just above the Speaker, while above it 
again, behind an iron grating, are the seats kept 
only for a few ladies, who are thus invisible and 


THE PALAIS BOURBON, PARIS—SEAT OF THE FRENCH DEPUTIES. 
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are accorded only an imperfect view of the House, 
as women have been strictly excluded from the 
juterior of the House of Commons since the year 
1738, and no clamor has been raised for their re- 
admittance. It is really not easier to explain 
the fact of their exclusion than the Lord High 
Chancellor’s sitting on the woolsack, or, turning 
it upside down, the sack of wool. There is no 
general public admission as in Congress, merely 
special galleries with reserved privileges, to some 
of which, apart the Diplomatic and Peers’ boxes, 
admission may be obtained by permission of mem- 
bers, and this is not easily to be had, except by 
their friends. There is a yard separating rare 
oid Westminster Abbey, wherein great geniuses 
and poets lie buried, from the new Parliament 
building, wherein ‘‘my lords and gentlemen” 
chatter about the topics of the day. Both the 
building and the river have received improvement 
from the adjoining solid stone ‘‘ Thames Embank- 
ment,” completed within recent years. 

Turning to the Continent, a very different state 
of things from that in free and enlightened Amer- 
ica and England is found in its many countries 
teeming with dense and ignorant populations. 
Amidst these, free institutions do not exist, save 
nominally, because there is no basis for them to 
stand upon, and Parliamentarism, in the proper 
sense, is replaced by a very real, overshadowing 
and crushing Militarism. There the sword is 
mightier than the pen, and the drum talks louder 
than the orator, even to drowning his voice some- 
times info complete silence. It has been so from 
time immemorial, and the rule of force over the 
rule of reason having developed during the course 
of the centuries into a solid institution, its su- 
premacy has so molded the lives, thoughts and 
ways of the millions upon millions of subjected 
people as to make them thoroughly acenstomed to 
it, and to it alone. The rule of force has been 
the natural, steady outgrowth of the situation, 
and the rule of reason, spasmodically attempted 
at rare intervals, has been merely the flashing of 
an artificiality as flimsy and void of life as thin 
air, without any chance of endurance. At pres- 
ent tiis state of things holds fast and dominates 
Continental Europe from end to end, in spite of 
many reforms and much progress ; and though it 
is to be hoped that a radical change in this essen- 
tial respect may ultimately be made, there is not 
only no prospect of its being rapidly made, but it 
is unreasonable to expect that it can be made 
otherwise than by the due process of nature, that 
is to say, gradually. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the Continent, from the time of ancient Rome 
to the present day, exhibits no thorough and sub- 
stantial building up of Parliamentary institutions 


as those set up on high in the two leading out- 
side countries. True, every Continental capital 
has at this moment a “‘ Parliament ”-of some sort, 
but it stands as the shadow of a great name, 
rather than as an efficient reality, or a working 
machine governing, or capable of governing, a great 
country, since the governing is done by the one- 
man power, at the head of a huge army, though 
the operations of this power are conveniently 
made to pass under the sanction of Parliamentary 
formalities. 

The difference is a very remarkable one. In 
Washington or London, Congress and Parliament 
are the leading features, the all in all of political 
life. ‘* What are they doing ?” **‘ What are they 
going to do?” are constant queries; and when 
they do act their decisions spread electrically 
throughout the world. In Paris, Rome or Beriin, 
on the other hand, citizens care little for ‘ Parlia- 
ment ”—the what-is-it thing that the many do 
not even know to be in existence, and that the 
few hear of briefly in newspaper paragraphs, both- 
ering not as to what it will or won’t do. ‘‘ What 
is the Parliament to us ?” is a current comment 
on the working of Parliamentarism in those great 
military centres, and Paris is none the less the 
greatest military centre (from the point of view 
of the biggest army) because it wears stunning 
robes ‘‘en République.” No, Paris occupies it- 
self with fashions and the military ; Rome, with 
the Vatican and the royal lottery; Berlin won- 
ders over Emperor William and the army; but 
they do not set much store or lay much depend- 
ence on their respective Parliaments. Help from 
Parliament, alackaday !—broken reeds are known 
to be too weak to vield any support. ‘‘ The Par- 
liament of Paris ” is quite an historical name ; it 
talked and registered decrees for the kings of 
France as early as the fourteenth century, and 
kept on more or less continuously till the Revolu- 
tionary Assembly broke ont in 1789; after this 
there was the “Corps Législatif” under Napo- 
leon I.; and upon his fall came a series of Parlia- 
ments, unusually regular and lengthy in terms, 
under Louis XVIII., Charles X. and Louis Phi- 
lippe; and then the Revolutionary Assembly broke 
out for the second time in 1848, to be succeeded 
by the “‘ Corps Législatif ” of Napoleon III., and 
the third ‘‘ National Assembly,” now sitting in 
the Paris Palais Bourbon, on the left bank of the 
Seine, opposite the bridge leading to the Place de 
la Concorde. ‘The building is very ordinary, but 
the Assembly itself is most curiously interesting, 
for, being of its own kind, there is none other 
like it to be found, though it is copied in the 
other Continental affairs as closely as imitation 
and different tastes and ideas have allowed. It 




















sounds strange that the Parliament of Paris 
should have been taken as a model ; still, it has 
been, perhaps owing to the fact that the French 
language and fashions circulate about the Euro- 
pean mainland easier and quicker than any other, 
as every nation cherishes more or less fondness 
for ‘‘ novelties,” and the French are the quickest 
of inventors and greatest of dealers in this line. 
The present Assembly, consisting of a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, was instituted by Jules 
Favre and Gambetta at Paris in September, 1870, 
upon the proclamation, by their decree, of the 
third Republic, yet, owing to the siege of the cap- 
ital, it could not form and hold sessions until 
peace was made, when elections were held and 
the body met at Tours. Upon the withdrawal of 
the German forces from Versailles the Assembly 
was transferred there under the leadership of 
M. Thiers, who became its chief spokesman in 
dealing with Prince Bismarck for the settlement 
of the final treaty with Germany ; and, after he 
became President, the leadership was assumed 
successfully by Gambetta. During the septen- 
nate term of Marshal MacMahon the body re- 
mained at Versailles, and upon the election of 
M. Grévy to the Presidency it took up its abode 
in the old Palais Bourbon, which was the seat of 
Napoleon III.’s ‘‘Corps Législatif.” As it is a 
very numerous body, representing the most mer- 
curial of nations, its debates are remarkably 
stormy, and the scenes enacted during these de- 
bating battles are simply indescribable, eclipsing 
anything ever seen or heard in the other more 
orderly capitals. The orators speak from a spe- 
cial tribune, and when they get off any brilliant 
effort they are duly congratulated by their col- 
leagues of their own set, for the political factions 
and hues are numerous, and every prominent 
politician has his own clique, or coterie, in addi- 
tion ; wit, ridicule and sarcasm are the favorite 
weapons, more relied on than good judgment and 
sound arguments, because they can be quickly 
made to tell in the debating, which is invariably 
in a desultory, running and leaping fashion, im- 
possible of accurate following by the reporters. 
The members sit on benches, and both the Senate 
and Chamber are directed, from elevated “ trib- 
unes,” by ‘‘ Presidents.” A prominent feature is 
the abundance of official ushers and attendants, 
dressed up in gorgeous liveries, with chains of 
honor on their coat lapels, who flit frequently 
about the floor, the corridors and rooms, in obe- 
dience to the fickle demands made upon them. 
When the Italian Kingdom was recently formed 
it simply continued the constitution and Parlia- 
ment which little Piedmont had adopted during 
the revolutionary period. On taking possession 
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of Rome it was found to be without a Parliament 
building, as the Popes had’ never had any use for 
this species of machinery, and so the construction 
of one was at once ordered. A site was picked 
out where the papal prisons stood, at Monte Ci- 
torio, and they were pulled down, to the great 
glee of many reyolutionists who had been confined 
in their dungeons, and a hasty building was put 
up for the accommodation of the members who 
migrated from the old capital, Florence, to the 
new one. Crowds gathered daily to witness the 
destruction of the prisons, the excavation of the 
ground, and the erection of the new edifice ; these 
witnesses were Romans, and one could fancy that 
they took a mild interest in this Parliamentary 
incipiency, perhaps remembering that Cicero once 
spoke on the Capitol Hill, a few hundred yards off. 
Since that day the Italian Parliament has held 
uninterrupted sessions in the ‘*Monte Citorio 
Palace.” ‘The members are generally more or- 
derly and restrained in debate than the French 
deputies, but they can be, on some occasions, 
more noisy and furious, even unto blows and the 
drawing of weapons. The debates are rarely of 
interest, the proceedings being unenlivened by 
the least wit or repartee, now that the more prom- 
inent statesmen who built up the kingdom have 
either died or withdrawn from active politics. 
The German Empire, like its Italian ally, has so 
lately entered the family of nations as to have had 
hardly time to turn around in the Parliamentary 
arena, where its practice must be chronicled as 


extremely limited. Prussia brought it the little 
Parliamentary system granted and allowed by the 
Hohenzollern dynasty, but that was not much— 
nor was Dismarck able to enlarge it, if he had 
been ‘‘so disposed,” since all he was permitted to 
enlarge was Prussia itself for the greater glory of 
three emperors, from grandpapa to grandson. 
The Imperial House ef Parliament, known as the 
‘* Reichstag,” is in close proximity to the “‘ War 


Office,” in Leipsic Street, which fairly throws it 
into the coolest of shades and remotest of back- 
grounds combined ; in fact, it is difficult to find 
where the Imperial German Parliament is at, lit- 
erally as well as metaphorically, for it is a small 
concern dimly visible, as through a glass, darkly, 
in the concrete, and history has yet to record 
what public use it has served, what practical re- 
sult given, even to the Kaiser or his family. Bis- 
marck started the Reichstag on the well-worn 
road of registering the imperial will in the shape 
of voted laws, and the present Chancellor, Count 
von Caprivi, is keeping the gentlemen voters well 
up to their set tasks. All the parties, including 
the Socialists, are represented in it, but this is of 
no avail to them if free debate is useless, even 
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THE NEW KEICHSTAG PALACE, BERLIN.— FROM THE PLANS BY PAUL WALLOT. 
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when tolerated by the arbitrary ministers, Who 
either get the certain number of votes their meas- 
ures require or order a new Parliament, brand- 
new from the polls superintended by the police 
and the military. 

There can be no use of speakers and speeches 
under these imperial circumstances, and it is al- 
most matter of surprise that the young Emperor 
of Germany does not lock the door of the Parlia- 
ment House and put the key in his pocket, in 
good Cromwell style, without any more ado or 
pretense of granting political rights and privileges 
to the people of the empire. It is possible that 
he is induced to hold on to his Parliamentary ap- 
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pendage from the fact of his mother’s coming 
from England. However, he allows it to vege- 
tate, and the present session of the Reichstag was 
ceremoniously opened in a corner of his own im- 
perial palace, the members attending to hear a 
speech read by him, clad in army uniform and 
seated on his throne. That is the kind of back- 
kitchen reception an Emperor who is an anointed 
Lord of Armies gives to a ‘‘ Parliament of Chat- 
terboxes.” ‘Truly a contrast with his own grand- 
mother’s doiugs—and perhaps the responsible sit- 
uation requires it, and calls also for the minor 
Parliamentary farces played at Vienna, Brussels 
and Madrid, 
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OF THE ANDES. 


By CourTENAY DE KALB. 


EveryBoDY knows that the Indians of the 
Andean valleys in South America have a habit of 
doing curious things which no one in any other 
part of the world would think of doing. It 
would certainly not occur to a man possessed of 
a well-educated appetite to soak a potato in water 
and freeze it before eating; but the Indians of 
Peru and Bolivia regard this as the most natural 
thing imaginable. Likewise it seems utterly un- 
reasonable that a man should voluntarily and fre- 
quently live for days at a time without food, sim- 
ply chewing the leaves of a little plant which 
afford no nourishment ; and yet the Indians of 
the Andes do it, not as a freak, but as one of the 
serious and natural conditions of existence. But 
we must not think from these customs that the 
Indian is given to absurd and whimsical practices. 
There is almost always a good reason for the hab- 
its which are peculiar to a whole people ; and when 
we know these reasons perhaps we may find that, 
instead of smiling at things which to us seem odd, 
we would do better to pity those who are the vic- 
tims of unfortunate circumstances. 

Doubtless the Andean Indian to-day eats his 
odoriferous frozen potatoes with more pleasure 
than he would a tasty dish of Delmonico’s pota- 
toes au gratin—such is the force of habit acquired 
through many generations; but his ancestors re- 
sorted to this practice simply because it was easy 
to preserve potatoes in this way, and some means 
of keeping them in a form ready for eating was 
absolutely necessary in a region where food was 
scarce, and fuel for cooking food still scarcer. 
So, again, it was necessity that drove him to such 
excessive use of the leaves of the coca plant. In 
the higher regions of the Andes nothing capable 


of sustaining life will grow. Day after day one 
may journey here without meeting a single human 
habitation. There is nothing but a succession 
of brown and sterile plains and valleys, each one 
bounded by a rim of mountains which roll up 
mass upon mass-1rtil the vista ends in a range 
of lofty peaks crowned with eternal snow. Across 
these silent deserts lie the pathways that bind to- 
gether the fertile regions east and west of the 
mountains, Centuries ago, before the Spaniards 
conquered the empire of the Incas, it was neces- 
sary to make these journeys across the unpeopled 
desert, and how could the Indian, having ro 
other beast of burden than the slow-going llama— 
too slow to serve him when the orders of his em- 
peror demanded haste—carry food enough to sus- 
tain him to the end of his expedition ? He solved 
the question by taking no food at all. Simply 
belting on a little leathern chuspa, or bag, filled 
with coca leaves and some ashes of the quinoa 
plant, he was prepared to withstand the pangs of 
hunger, ‘and what was more, he could travel 
night and day, aided by the powerful stimulant 
of this curiows leaf, only resting from two to 
three hours out of each twenty-four. 

It will be seen from this that the coca plant 
provided the means whereby the Inca was enabled 
to overcome some very serious natural obstacles to 
the development of his empire. Not only did it 


help in the endurance of the fatigue and depriva- 
tions of long marches throngh the wilderness, but 
it lessened the need for so much food as a man 
normally requires. at all times, so that he could 
build his wonderful military highways and other 
works of a public character with less difficulty 
than if it had been necessary to provide enormous 
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stores of food for the laborers employed. ‘There 
is little room for surprise, then, that the Incas 
of old should have regarded coca as a sacred 
plant, as a blessing sent from God. ‘The priests 
never failed to offer it up at all solemn feasts 
along with other sacrifices. It was burned as in- 
cense to their god, the Sun, and during all relig- 
ious ceremonies the priests diligently chewed the 
coca leaves. It is only natural that a people whose 
religion was a mass of superstitions should con- 
sider a sacred plant, such as this one, to possess 
many remarkable powers. Since it proved effica- 
cious for propitiating the gods it must conse- 
quently serve as a charm against the demons, so 
thought these people. The very hardness of the 
rocks was supposed to be overcome by it, and to 
this day the miners in the Andean silver mines 
throw their chewed quids of coca leaves upon the 
ore in the vein, believing that the rock is thereby 
softened. It is deemed a great offense to waste 
this precious leaf, and even when on the march 
the Indians will not carelessly toss away their 
spent quids, but with great scrupulousness throw 
them upon prominent rocks by the roadside. 
This plant must not be confused with the cocoa 
which we use as a breakfast beverage. The cocoa, 
as we cail it, is known in the tropics where it 
grows as cacao, and is very different from the 
coca of tle Andes. Likewise the big starchy 
tuber called coco in Central and Sonth America, 
which is used us a substitute for potatoes, is to- 
tally distinct from it. But there is one respect 
in which coca resembles the cacao, as well as our 
tea and coffee. 
ous alkaloid, which is exactly the same, so far as 
the chemist can discover, as the alkaloid obtained 
from each of these other familiar beverages. This 
alkaloid when carefully separated from all impu- 


Its leaves yield a curious poison- 


rities consists of minute slender crystals, transpar- 
ent when seen singly, but whitish when in mass, 
An amount which you could pick up on a pin 
point would prove a fatal dose, but in excessively 
small quantities it produces an exhilarating sen- 
sation, and enables one to endure fatigue without 
exhaustion. It is for the sake of this stimulating 
effect upon the nerves that men and women enjoy 
a cup of tea, or coffee, or cocoa. Of course the 
flavor which each possesses adds largely to its 
charm as a beverage, for there are many rich aro- 
matic oils besides this alkaloid which give pecul- 
iar qualities to each substance. ‘They are indeed 
widely different from each other in all respects 
save in this one, that they yield the same kind of 
nerve stimulant. It is not a little strange that 
wherever there exists a plant yielding this singu- 
lar alkaloid men have discovered it and used it 
with delight. We see the natives of Brazil toast- 
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ing and prepa . beverage from the nut of the 
itives of Paraguay have always 
used their maté, just as we do the leaves of the 


guarana, and the 1 


tea plant, and 1 of these contain the same re- 
markable alkal which soothes and stimulates 
the nerves, and keeps the old tissues of our bodies 
from wearing out so fast. And here we find the 
reason why coca enables the Indian to exist so 
long without nourishment. When we have reached 
our full growt! would no longer require food 
at all if the b 


away and need 


were not constantly wearing 
renewal. ‘Travelers in India 
» have the power of suspending 
eks at a time, during which 
there is no waste of the tissues. The body lies 


tell us of men 
animation for 


sealed up in a tomb, until at last the cotton plugs 


in the nose and mouth and ears are removed, and 
the magician comes to life again. But the Inca 
did somewhat tter than this; he suspended 

xy lived and labored and under- 
ials and hardships. It was only 
for a time, however, and it has been found fur- 
thermore that such a disregard of the laws of nat- 
ure brings its own punishment. The body be- 
comes emaciated, the skin dry and leathery, and 
in many cases, where coca has been used in great 
excess, @ tremor in the limbs like palsy attacks 
one, frequently followed by a species of insanity 
resembling the severest forms of melancholia. 
Opinions naturally differ as to the relative bene- 
fits or injuries f When men 
enjoy a thing, even though it harm their health, 
they usually discover some learned way of excus- 
ing their indulgence. 


waste while the 
went severest 


ym the use of coca. 


Now, the fact is, many 
themselves various ills of the 
flesh from using tobacco, while many others grow 


people bring 


old serenely with pipes in their mouths, and one 
wise philosophe 
as to breakfast 


departed so far from wisdom 
a Cup of tea anda pipe of to- 
bacco, and lived eighty useful years in spite of it. 
So it is with coca. Dr. Poeppig saw a sufficient 
number of palsied and melancholic Indians in 
Peru to convil m that the coca habit was as 
dangerous as opium eating, and right upon his 
heels comes a learned English travelar affirming 
that coca is the least injurious and most soothing 
narcotic used by man. For good or ill there are 
no less than 8,000,000 people habitually chewing 
it in South Ame 


and some grow 


ca to-day, and some die young, 
‘id—and whoever will may draw 
his own conclusions. 

At all events, coca is an undoubted blessing to 
humanity, and is becoming widely used by physi- 
cians all over the world. A wine is made from 
the leaves, which possesses the valuable property 
of stimulating the system when wasted with dis- 
overwork. In this way a man 
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when very weak may be sustained until perma- 
nent recuperation can be obtained by the ad- 
ministration of nourishing food. More important 
still is the preparation known as hydrochlorate of 
cocaine, which produces a complete insensibility 
to pain in any part of the body where it may be 
used. Thus it may be injected into some portion 
of the system, and a surgical operation can be 
performed without suffering to the patient, al- 
though he remains in the possession of conscious- 
ness throughout the whole ordeal. Small but 
painful operations are in this way performed as 
satisfactorily as with the aid of chloroform or 
ether, and without the dangers and discomforts 
attending the use of those powerful drugs. 

The plant which produces the coca leaf is 
known to the botanist as Erythroxylon coca. It 
closely resembles the blackthorn bush in appear- 
ance, growing to a height of from six to eight 
feet. The leaves are vivid green in color, oval 
in shape, and very thin. The flowers consist of 
five yellow petals, and usually grow in clusters. 
These are succeeded by brilliant scarlet berries. 
The seeds are sown in December and January in 
small plots called a/macigas, which are protected 
from the sun by temporary roofs of thatching. 
From these plots they are transplanted into the 
open fields, and as the region where they are 
grown is generally arid the custom is to plant 
them in holes a foot or more in depth, so that 
the young roots may get the advantage of the 
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moisture below the surface. 


The first crop is 
gathered when the plants are a year and a half 
old, and they continue to yield for as many as 


forty years. Three pickings are made each year, 
and the leaves are dried in the sun on coarse 
woolen cloths or mats. They are then packed 
tightly in bags, to keep them from becoming too 
dry and crisp, which would cause them to lose 
their flavor. When properly prepared the leaves 
should be deep green above and grayish green 
below. When carelessly cured they are brown- 
ish, and possess a camphoraceous odor. 

Upon being chewed they taste pungent at first, 
and produce a sense of warmth in the mouth. 
Habitual users of this weed say that the flavor is 
much more decided and agreeable when a little 
unslaked lime, or the highly alkaline ash of the 
quinoa plant, is added to the quid. All classes 
use coca, and the Indian will not work unless he 
can stop three or four times a day to indulge in 
this his only luxury. But while there may have 
been a good reason for resorting to this stimulant 
in the olden days, there is less so now that food 
is more easily obtainable. By the aid of food he 
might build up a strength of body which would 
render useless so artificial an aid to his endurance, 
and there is no doubt that in the end coca im- 
pairs the vigor of those addicted to it, as happens 
always from reliance upon narcotics of any sort. 
It has a legitimate use as a most remarkable medi- 
cine, but in its abuse lies serious danger. 





MISS CLISBY’S 


ROMANCE. 


By RIcHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, 


—‘* Like a dull actor now, 
I have forgot my part, and I am out.”’—Coriolanua. 


As To the age of Miss Margaret Clisby, the 
highest figure put down among those who have 
known her longest is forty. ‘To me, who see her 
now and then promenading on Charles Street, she 
does not look a day over thirty. ‘They say she is 
even more handsome than when she was just 
grown up, her tall, slender figure being so grace- 
ful, her blond cheek so smooth, her lips so pink, 
and her teeth so sound and white. Since the 
death of her last surviving parent, fifteen years 
back, she has been living with a younger sister, 
wife of Mr. Summers, near Mount Vernon Place. 
There was one, only one, romance in her youngest 
womanhood, whose ending, I have heard whis- 
pered, seemed for quite a time to weigh on her 
mind. However that may have been, now she 


I. 


looks as well content as her sister, or any other 
woman having husband and children to entire 
satisfaction. She owns a good property, and it is 
well invested. Whenever one of her intimate 
friends, in jest or otherwise, hints of her marry- 
ing on some fine day, she does not blush, but, 
smiling and fanning herself, answers in words 
which give no intimation of any special view or 
expectation indulged in that behalf. It is just 
the same if any special man is mentioned, even 
when it is Abbott Sinclair. 

On the opposite side, and about equidistant 
from the Place, the Sinclairs live. Mrs. Sinclair, 


who was Miss Clisby’s cousin, died some years 
ago. After a decent period it began to be sus- 
pected that the survivor was beginning to turn 























MISS 


his thoughts in the direction of another marriage. 
There seemed no urgent reason why he ought 
not. He was only a little past forty-five, keep- 
ing in his stout physique most of the activity and 
even the good looks that he had always carried. 
Then Eliza, his oldest daughter, nineteen, was 
engaged, while the other, Sarah, a year and a half 
younger, was too handsome, too sure of abundant 
provision, already too much followed by young 
men, to be kept from being the same before very 
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long. And so the fact was that Mr. Sinclair, 
even for a longer while than he would have ad- 
mitted to any person except one, had been in- 
dulging the sentiments of which he was sus- 
pected. 

Now, Eliza felt herself intensely concerned 
about it, particularly on Sarah’s account. At 
least, that was the way in which she used to put 
her objection when speaking among relatives and 
friends of the family. Devotedly fond of her 
cousin Margaret, she would have piaced her 
Vol. XXXVIL, No. 3—18, 
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among those from whom she sought comfort and 
counsel, but for the delicacy which was in the 
whole thing. Because there was not one among 
Miss Clisby’s friends and acquaintances who, if 


asked to express opinion about the possibility of 
her being won in marriage, would not have given 
it, answering candidly that, if the right man was 


to appear and offer himself, she, no matter how 
coolly she smiled and fanned herself, young, gay, 
lovely woman that she was, would find it both to 


ELIZA, YOUR FATHER HAS NOT MENTIONED SUCH A THING TO ME,’” 


her interest and her pleasure to say yes ; perhaps 
not right down, but in time ; and if he had some 
ardor and knew how to employ persuasive words, 
in no very long time. After thinking over the 


matter, what time their thoughts were not upon 
their own, and after several talks with each other, 
the sisters decided between them upon a compro- 
mise which, under the circumstances, would seem 
to come nearer than anything else they could 
think to being satisfactory. That was for their 
father, if he should prove to be absolutely fixed 
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upon taking another wife, to marry their cousin 
Margaret. Having settled that, they seemed to 
feel somewhat relieved, and awaited the first good 
opportunity to make him acquainted with their 
views of the situation. This occurred very soon. 
One night when Eliza’s lover and Sarah’s beaux 
had been dismissed by nine o’clock, on excuse of 
having some rather important domestic matters 
on hand, they repaired to the library, where they 
imparted and received the usual affectionate 
greetings. 

““You retire early to-night, my dears,” said 
the father. ‘‘How was it? Did you tire of 
your visitors, or they of you ?” 

“‘T don’t think they got so very tired of us, 
father,” answered Eliza; ‘* but Sarah and I didn’t 
feel much like entertaining, having something on 
our minds we wanted to talk with you about— 
ahem !” 

‘““Ay? Be seated, then, and let’s hear what 
it is.” 

‘Father, people say that you are thinking of 
marrying again. Sarah and I hope it isn’t so.” 

He rose, took a cigar from a box on the man- 
tel, was very slow in lighting it, and when he was 
again seated said : 

“Why ?” 

“« Because it would seem like being hard upon 
us, Sarah particularly.” 

“Hard on both! Sarah particularly! 1 can’t 
see how it should be so on either. You’re think- 
ing very strongly about marrying, yourself. Sarah, 
too, for anght I know. If she isn’t, she will be, 
and when both of you are off, if it’s a fair ques- 
tion to ask, I’d like to know what’s to become of 
me here by myself? Is it to be taken for granted 
that a man in the situation I shall be then has no 
right to try to make some sort of provision for 
himself ?” 

‘Oh, no, no, dearest,” she said, quickly, and sud- 
denly decided that it would be best to proffer the 
compromise at once, and so she continued : ‘ Sa- 
rah and I have been thinking—indeed, we’ve been 
thinking a great deal about it. ‘Taking it for 
granted that in all human probability you might 
think of seeking another wife, knowing what an 
affectionate heart you’ve always had, and how 
good you’ve been to us, we have made up our 
minds that we would try to be reconciled if 
you married—a certain lady that we love very 
muelh, that mother loved very much, and whom 
we know you’ve always thought a great deal of.” 

“That so? Who can that be ?” 

**Cousin Margaret Clisby.” 

He sighed, then turning to face Eliza directly, 
said : 

‘‘She’s the very woman I want; but I don’t 
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believe she would have me. If I did I would ask 
her to-morrow.” 

This brought the girls entirely on his side, and 
Eliza said, with firmness : 

“I believe she would. I’d be willing to bet my 
very life on it. She’s not too old ; she’s as affec- 
tionate as she can be; and although she’s got 
a-plenty to live on, you’re rich, and you’re per- 
fectly healthy, and for your age the very hand- 
somest, youngest-looking, best-mannered man in 
this whole town ; and my opinion of Cousin Mar- 
garet is that she has too much sense to turn away 
from you if you were to ask her. I’m just de- 
lighted to find how we agree about her. If I were 
in your place I’d go there right away—to-mor- 
row morning. Will you ?” 

‘*'That I won’t—not upon that errand.” 

‘* Why, father, I had no idea you were so scary. 
When will you go ?” 

**] can’t say ; perhaps never.” 

‘Well, that is the most surprising thing I ever 
—I don’t know what to make of you, father. It’s 
the first case of timidity I’ve ever seen in you. 
Then, if you won’t go there, / will, if you'll let 
me, and I'll find out how she stands. What do 
you say ? Perhaps that would be best. She will 
know how Sarah and I feel about it, and, as it 
were, put her in readiness when you go.” 

After reflecting several moments he said : 

“‘T’ve no objection, my child; I agree to in- 
dorse all you promise as to what I'll endesvor 
to do for Margaret’s happiness if she will marry 
me.” 

** All right ; I was going there to-morrow any- 
how, and I'll bet you all I’m worth, or expect to 
be, that I bring you good news, or at least a pros- 
pect of it, if not a promise and a vision. Now, 
Sarah, we can go to bed, and go to sleep as soon 
as our heads touch the pillows.” 

When they had gone he sat smoking and mus- 
ing until very late. Finally he rose, and said to 
himself, aloud : 

“I'd give all I have and hope to obtain if this 
mission could succeed; but it will come to 
naught.” 

II. 

Despite the fact that her father, whom she 
would have preferred to remain single, was a party 
in the case of marriage brokage on Eliza’s hands, 
she felt that it was very interesting, even to the 
degree of spiciness. She knew she had uncom- 
mon persuasive ways, and, dearly loving both of 
those upon whose interests she was intent, deter- 
mined to use them, if found necessary, to their ut- 
most, and trusted in her ability to compass what, 
everything considered, would be an excellent thing 
all round. So early the next morning she went 





























upon her errand. Meeting her lover on the street, 
she stopped to say : 

‘* Here you are, like another bad penny. Don’t 
you ask where I'm going; I’m on dusiness, and 
it’s as delicate as important. I hadn’t time to say 
even that much.” 

“‘ Well, but, Eliza i 

“*Oh, you needn’t go to well-butting ; I’m ina 
big hurry. I'll tell you some time, maybe, if 
you'll be good. I must go now. By-by!” And 
she glided away. 

After one warm embrace and two warm kisses, 
and after mutual congratulations upon good 
healths and first-rate looks, and after the two had 
gotten off to themselves for the confidential chat 
Eliza had announced upon entrance to be on her 
mind, she thus began : 

‘Oh, Cousin Margaret, I’ve got something so 
interesting to tell you, and it’s about love !” 

‘Interesting subject, my dear ; but I supposed 
you had gotten over the most exciting stage.” 

‘* Qh, it’s not my case at all. I met Tom just 
now by the monument, but I hardly more than 
spoke to him, I was in such a hurry to get to you. 
If I were to give you twenty guesses I doubt if 
you would hit upon it—although you might, that 
is, if you have been thinking about it at all. 
Well, I won’t palaver about it, as they say, but 
tell you right away that we, Sarah and I, have 
found out, and only last night, that father seri- 
ously wishes to marry again. And don’t you 
know that we were distressed, and, indeed, scared 
half to death, until we found out who it was he’s 
in love with ?—for I tell you now that he ts in 
love, deep, deep. I never knew anybody to be 
more so, never. Have you any idea who she is ? 
No? I suppose I oughtn’t to ask you, under the 
circumstances ; but I hope in my heart it won’t 
surprise you very much. Why, darling, it is your 
own precious self, whom I’ve always loved like my 
own mother, and whom it is now my heart’s de- 
sire to love as my own mother; and last night 
Sarah and I actually added it in our prayers.” 

Then Eliza gave a filial hug as cordial as any 
prospective stepmother in the whole world ought 
-to be satisfied with. 

The response was not such as the ardent girl 
had hoped. There was noshrinking. Miss Clisby 
simply let herself be encircled in the round arms, 
and then smiled blandly in polite recognition of 
the endearment. Conscious of instant diminu- 
tion of her own warmth, Eliza, resuming her seat, 
looked at her cousin with affectionate, eager anx- 
iety. The latter, without marked coldness, but 
as if on a matter of mere fact, said : 

Eliza, your father has not mentioned such a 
thing to me.” 
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** No, dearest ; but it was because of the deli- 
cate respect he has for you along with his affec- 
tion, and because of his fear that it might not be 
agreeable to you, at least so soon after mother’s 
death. But that is now four years gone, and only 
this morning father told me that mother, several 
times during her long sickness, said to him that, 
not only on mine and Sarah’s aceount, but on his 
own, she hoped that after her death he and you 
would marry. ‘To think that dear father has kept 
this to himself so long! I declare I think he has 
behaved beautifully, considering how dearly he 
has been loving you. And as fora husband, I 
don’t know father’s equal. That I don’t, and 
never expect to.” 

Miss Margaret was doing a nice little something 
of embroidery. She stopped, folded her stuff, 
laid it upon the table by which she was sitting, 
then said : 

‘* Eliza, I’ll give you a bit of my history if you 
rare to listen to it. It’s of no interest to anybody 
but me, and to me only as a recollection which 
has long ceased to be painful. Still I think of it 
sometimes, as I suppose almost everybody of my 
age does about things which used to seem of some 
value. Do you think you can bear to hear it ? 
I'll make the story brief enough, I promise you.” 

“That 1 do, Cousin Margaret; I wonder you 
could ask !” 

She placed her elbow upon the table, leaned 
her head upon the tips of her thumb and fingers, 
and said : 

‘When I was a girl about your age—and that 
was long before you were born—a young man 
made love to me. At least he professed to do so, 
and I fully trusted his asseverations. He was ex- 
tremely handsome and in all respects entirely per- 
sonable. I soon yielded to his persuasions and 
became entirely devoted to him. It was all so ir- 
resistible, and seemed to me so natural and so 
right, that I made no—indeed, it did not occur 
to me that it would be prudent or even proper to 
make efforts to hide any of the affection I had for 
him. It seemed to me as if my individual being 
was subsiding day by day and being absorbed into 
his. II had been wise—no, I will not say that 
—but if I had been cunning, and made myself 
seem to have been won with difficulty, and when 
won, in danger of losing, except through continual 
devoted service, it is possible that I could have 
kept my lover. The being without these facul- 
ties, and something else besides, began in time to 
estrange him. No marked change had occurred 
in his words, spoken or written ; but he began, as 
I thought, to look upon and accept my devoted- 
ness as something to which he was easily enti- 
tled, and to respond to my demonstration with 
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gradually lessening cordiality. Hurt by his man- 
ner, I resolved to try the strength of his feeling ; 
so one night, as he was about to leave the house, 
I said that, after all, I was doubtful if we were 
suited to each other. The remonstrance I hoped 
for did not come—not a word of it. He only 
said that if such were my views we might as well 
separate. I replied—it was all I could do—that 
such a course seemed to me not only prudent, but 
unavoidable. He left me at once, and never re- 
turned. Fact was, he had already turned away 
from me in his heart, and to a girl who, being 
very lovely, was a very dear—friend. Tle did not 
make known to her, at least in words, the feeling 
he had for her until after our separation, and she 
would not listen to his suit until she had talked 
with me, whose relation to him she had known. 
I begged her to regard me as out of all considera- 
tion, and counseled, if she could love him well 
enough, to accept him. She did so, and I have 
every reason to believe that they lived happily to- 
gether what time the relation continued.” 

Here she paused, and looked as if she were 
hesitating whether or not she should say more. 
The slight tinge that had been on her cheek dur- 
ing her brief narrative faded, and her subsequent 
words were spoken with deliberateness, as if it 
were a house, or some other item of property, of- 
fered for her purchase. 

With something of a smile, looking at Eliza, 
she continued : 

** Since then I have not once thought of mar- 
riage. I have never been able to understand how 
anyone, particularly a woman, could love more 
than once. A love that is true love, it has al- 
ways seemed to me, either lives, flourishes and 
becomes fruitful, or it withers and_ perishes. 
The last is what mine did. Of it I may say 
thus much, and I will say it to you, that after 
some years came a period when there was no legal 
or moral impediment to its renewal; for the 
friend who, without any misconduct of her own, 
but with my consent and counsel, supplanted me, 
died, and I have been reliably informed that her 
surviving husband would be willing for me to 
take the place left by her. That is as impossible 
us if it had been he who had died instead of her. 
Perhaps he knows this already. If not, he will 
know it if he should ever seek to communicate 
with me upon such a subject. In all this I have 
never been conscious of any feeling of resent- 
ment. I admit that for a time my disappoint- 
ment oppressed me sorely ; but I grew to regard it 
as the destiny appointed by Heaven for me, and 
so accepting it, I have been, and I am now, very 
happy. If, after what I have experienced, I were 
to suffer myself to be persuaded to marry, I feel 


quite sure that nothing but disaster would come 
of it. But that can never be. And now, my 
dear, I’ve told you what few persons know, and 
what I had not expected to tell to anybody. I 
know I can rely upon your loyalty and your dis- 
cretion.” 

“That you can, Cousin Margaret. But I hope 
you will not object to my intimating to father 
some of the things you have said to me ?” 

“You may tell him all, Eliza, every word ; 
but him only. Indeed, I’d rather you would do 
it than not, so that he can put me at once out of 
all his reckonings.” 

When Eliza had reported this conversation she 
added : 

‘And oh, father, I never saw Cousin Marga- 
ret so fine! Diana at the fountain of Gargaphia, 
gazing at Acton as he fled before his hounds, 
looked not more commanding, nor, to my belief, 
was more unapproachable to a man. Did you 
know the one who treated her so? He must 
have been purblind or parted from his senses.” 

** Your cousin Margaret must answer that, my 
child, if she will, as most probably she will not ; 
and my advice to you would be not to ask her.” 

“‘Oh, dear, dear! it’s a great disappointment 
to me and Sarah.” 

‘* Hah !” he ejaculated when she went out of 
the room; ‘‘ Eliza did not know how keen was 
the point of her simile. I feared it—knew it, 
indeed. It was a sore mistake to let such a jewel 
drop from my hands; but Margaret Clisby shall 
never see me desireless nor utterly hopeless of 
recovering her. I will pay that much tribute to 
the past, and, if it must be, make that sacrifice, 
living and dying alone, as I am now.” 

This was two years ago. Much of his time 
since then has been spent by Mr. Sinclair abroad, 
the house being kept by Eliza, who, besides her 
husband and baby, partially looks after Sarah. 
The baby’s name is Margaret Clisby, and her 
namesake and godmother is intensely fond of 
her. There is that in Miss Clisby’s face and 
manner, when in the presence of her former 
lover, or when his name is called within her 
hearing, that indicates something, none can say 
precisely what. Eliza has told her over and over, 
with, as she tries to believe, gradually increased 
impunity from frown or gesture of remonstrance, 
that her own happiness can never be complete 
until her dear father is provided for, and in the 
only way possible. There are those who confi- 
dently profess that this is to be. Others shake 
their heads, but in confessedly indistinct doubt. 
I have my opinion; but I have been so often 
mistaken about such matters that I decline to 
express it herein. 














DOORWAY, JARDIN DE DIANE—TIME OF FRANCIS L 


By J. WILLIAM Fospick. 

ON a sunny winter’s after- 
noon in 189- I sat at work in 
the long Gallery of Francis I. 
at Fontainebleau, trying to 
paint that richly decorated 
interior. 

The sunlight streamed in 
through the great windows 
and fell in warm patches upon 
the polished floor. From time 
to time the quiet of the place 
would be broken by the rat- 
tling of a key in a lock, fol- 
lowed by the shuffling of 
many feet and the monoto- 
nous recital of a guardian of 
the chateau who herds along 
a crowd of tourists. 

As is often the case, there 
are two or three of my fellow 
countrymen in the party. One 
of them, possibly from some 
remote Vermont village, is ex- 
patiating upon the air of com- 
fort and cleanliness which 
pervades the vast apartments. 
‘« Yes,” he ejaculates, in high 
staccato, “‘ they are just keep- 
in’ it in order for the next 
emperor, so he can move right 
in with nothin’ but a cake 0’ 
soap and towel for baggage !” 

Presently the easel and color 
box catch his eye, and he 
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278 AN ARTIST’S 
tiptoes cautiously up to my quiet corner and peers 
over my shoulder. 

** Well,” he mutters, in an undertone, “if these 
Frenchmen don’t beat the Dutch!” Then to his 
wife : ‘‘ Just see what this feller is up ter, Cinthy. 
’Tain’t much of a picter, though, is it ?” 

‘*§-s-sh !” says Cin- 
thy, in a loud whis- 
per. ‘Perhaps he’s 
an Amurrican.” 

She leads her better 
half away by the coat 
sleeve, while he mut- 
ters : ‘‘ What a shabby 
lot of fellers these art- 
ists be, anyway !” 

Impatient to see 
more, he passes on to 
the end of the gal- 
lery; then the shuf- 
fling feet and noisy 
voices are silenced by 
a heavy oaken door 
which bangs behind 
them, and I am again 
left in silence. 

Upon the walls of 
these vast apartments 
are hung rich tapes- 
tries woven many 
centuries ago, pictur- 
ing the stag hunt in 
all its picturesque 
glory. The hounds 
and hunters are rep- 
resented, the stag at 
bay, taking to the 
water, and finally be- 
ing cut up for man 
and beast by the camp 
fire. It is a faithful 
picture of that most 
romantic of all hunts 
as indulged in by the 
great Francis I. when 
at Fontaineblean. 
You have only to turn 
on your heel and gaze 
out of the big window 
near by to behold the 
same leafy avenues pictured so vividly in these 
tapestries. 

The Chatean of Fontainebleau is situated in 
the midst of this great hunting ground of the 
kings. 

On this very afternoon, as I vainly endeavor to 
transfer the beauties of the gorgeous Renaissance 
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interior to my canvas I can near the far-away 
notes of the musical cor de chasse comiug from 
the depths of the forest beyond the Carp Pond. 
I unfasten the great doorlike windows which open 
upon the long stone balcony and listen. Far away 
to the south I can hear the horn blasts and yelps 
of the hounds. The 
stag is still hunted at 
Fontainebleau as_ it 
was during the days 
of King Francis I. 

There is no king to 
hunt to-day, therefore 
the privilege is sold 
to any wealthy citizen 
who may have the 
wealth necessary to 
keep a pack and a 
stable full of thor- 
oughbreds. There is 
something infectious 
in the harmonious 
blast of the French 
hunting horn played, 
as is customary, two 
or three at a time in 
chords of thirds. As 
the melodious sound, 
softened by distance, 
comes to one through 
the leafy avenues or 
rocky defiles of the 
historic old forest it 
lends something fan- 
tastic to the already 
legendary woods. 

As [ listen the horn 
blasts and cries be- 
come more and more 
distinct. ‘The stag is 
evidently making for 
the water, his iast re- 
sort. Dropping my 
brushes, [ hasten 
down to the guardian’s 
anteroom, where the 
door is unlocked for 
me, as I am a volun- 
tary prisoner, and I 
hurry through the 
Court of the Cheval Blane and the Court of the 
Fountain, pass the Porte Dorée of Mme. de Main- 
tenon’s Pavilion, and in a short while find my- 
self on the wooded road which climbs the rocky 
hill upon the top of which the artillerists of the 
Fontainebleau garrison are accustomed to plant 
their big guns for target practice. I have hardly 
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had time to listen with bated breath when the 

bushes crash upon my right, and a fine stag, wild- 

eyed and panting, dashes into the open, followed 

by the yelping pack, and keepers and hunters ; 

among the latter are several finely mounted ladies. 

As they fly past I am also seized with an impulse 

to fly, and away we go over bowlders and fallen 

logs in hot pursuit. 

We have not far to run, however, for the stag, 
weakened by his wild race for life, is headed for 
the canal at the foot of the terraced garden. As 
he takes to the water with a splash there are many 
other minor splashes as the hounds follow in quick 
succession. He swims nobly and well, with his 
cruel followers ever climbing upon his back. 

We are standing upon a grassy slope bounded 
upon one hand by water, while on the other the 
forest looms up dark and sombre. Along this 
slope are scattered the chasseurs, a gay company, 
for besides the hunter’s bright-red coats there are 
the many-hued coats of the cavalry, infantry and 
artillery officers. What a pity that these fair 
nineteenth-century huntresses must needs wear 
these sombre black habits and ugly black silk 
hats! This seene—the stag, hounds, all—is so like 
the scene in the tapestry, that these modern 
Dianas in their mannish costumes seem for a mo- 
ment out of place; yet upon second thought we 
are willing to wager that those huntresses of the 
tapestry, with their gayly decorated trappings and 
feathered hats, did not sit or ride like these. 

At last the antlered head struggling so nobly 
out upon the bosom of the tranquil canal sinks to 
rise no more. The dogs are called off, and I am 
‘in at the kill.” I shuddered for a moment, and 
wondered what Mr. Bergh would have said and 
done had he been there. As the crowd scatters I 
return to the chateau and my work, for the sun 
is still high. 

But this wild chase in the clear November air 
has given me a feeling of unrest which I cannot 
shake off. After several futile efforts to continue 
my work [ again put aside brushes and palette 
and start off on an exploring tour over the great 
chateau. 

In France the artist is a privileged character. 
When I decided to draw, paint and photograph 
in the Chateau of Fontainebleau I wrote to the 
Minister of Public Buildings for a permit, which 
was freely granted. This permit enabled me to 
use this royal chéteau as freely as I could have 
used my own honse, with the exception of one 
restriction—that I must be locked 
work. 

I can roam where I choose from cellar to attic, 
but as a voluntary prisoner. The government 

takes this precautionary measure against dishon- 
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est parties who might choose to masquerade as 
artists. 

It is indeed a privilege to wander freely through 
these historic rooms, unattended save by memo- 
ries of the departed great, who have left evidences 
of their lives on all sides. When as a tourist one 
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is herded through 
these royal apart- 
ments with twenty 
or thirty of his 
kind the unfitness 
of the situation 
weighs heavily 
upon one’s senses. 
This vulgar mob, 
who finger the 
draperies aud in- 
vade the sanctity 
of fair Marie An- 
toinette’s bath- 
room, become only 
iu shade less culpa- 
ble than the howl- 
ing mob which 
visited the Palace 
of Versailles and 
demanded her life. 

'T’o be sure, when 
lone one sees one’s 
own commonplace 
reflection in count- 
less mirrors at 
every turn; but 
there is no danger 
of encountering a 
cadaverous New 
England school 
teacher seated 
upon the crimson 
throne of Napo- 
leon, or a specially 
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conducted Cook 
party in full pos- 
session of Marie 
Antoinette’s dain- 
ty boudoir. 

On the particu- 
lar afternoon of 
which I speak I 
found whole suites 
of apartments 
which the public 
never sees. Dark 
stairways leading 
up to mysterious 
chambers under 
the eaves ; aquaint 
little chapel in the 
cellar, from the 
gallery of which I 
unexpectedly gain 
access to the mag- 
nificent Dance Hall 
of Henry II., with- 
out doubt the fin- 
est of the kind in 
the world. 

I find doors in 
the paneling where 
one would least ex- 
pect to find them, 
and realize how 
easy it is to lose 
oneself in this huge 
piece of architect- 
ural patchwork, 
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grope about 


upon a door 


As I descend a dusky staircase and 
in the dark my hand chanees to fall 
knob. I turn and enter, to find myself upon the 
regular track of the tourist, beside the cradle of 
the King of Rome, which stands at foot of 
his imperial father’s mirrored bed. 

These aimless wanderings have been so enter- 
taining that the gathering dusk and six strokes 
from the bell tower are necessary to warn me that 
it is past the closing hour. 

It is the custom of my guardians to 
I therefore hurry 
and the 


tne 


come at 
noon and night to liberate me. 
to the main entrance to find it locked 
guardians gone to their quarters for the 
night. My cries and knocks vainly echo 
along the I suddenly 
realize that my liberator has made his 
customary visit, and finding my easel 
deserted, has naturally concluded that 
I have I am actually a 
prisoner at Fontainebleau, and not a 
willing one either. Night comes on, and 
with its coming I experience a strong 
» quit the place. 

There is but one possible mode of exit. 
I wander from room to room in the 
gloaming, trying window after window. 
Those on the ground floor are all barred 
and locked. ‘Those which will open on 
the next floor are too high from the 
ground, and I will not risk a fall upon 
the paved court below. 
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ged, and at loss as to what 
move to make next, I sit wearily upon 
the edge of the Duc d’Orleans’s bed anc 
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enumbed senses, Soon I hear 
uurtyard. They are far away, 
o, growing fainter and fainter, 
e reigns again ; such silence as 

e, which the musty air and the 

intensify. 


try to regain my 
footsteps in t 
and echo and re- 
when at last si 
I never felt bef 
darkness seem t 
This deathly s 
with memories « 
more 


Iness in this great place laden 
tes my imagination, and things 
ghostly the darkness 


look and more as 
deepens. 
I instinctively seek the long 


many-windowed 
where I have been working ; 
mes gloomy and oppressive. 
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but that, too, 
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The heavy sculptured forms upon the walls be- 
come a great writhing, indistinct mass. 

Can the reader wonder that thoughts of mur- 
derous deeds enacted in the palace began to haunt 
me? That [ should dread lest the restless spirit 
of Christina of Sweden should enter through yon- 
der door, crying as she looks at her blood-stained 
hands, ‘“‘Blood! blood !” Did not this reckless 
éxiled queen have her handsome lover Monaldes- 
chi butchered before her very eyes in the Gallery 
of the Cerfs close at hand? But hark! what is 
that ? Atthe furthermost end of the gallery a 
panel in the wall opens. It is one of those many 
secret doors abounding in the castle. Something, 
I know not exactly what, glides noiselessly forth 
into the room. Iam in no mood to investigate. 
I simply notice, as 1 hastily grasp the knob of the 
great oaken door, that it is more or less shapeless 
and is silently gliding my way. 

I am not afraid to jump to the paved court be- 
low now. Tearing open a window, I climb to the 
sill and prepare to leap, when, to my joy, I find 
that it opens upon the great horseshoe-shaped 
staircase. Looking neither at right nor left, I 
hurry down three steps at a time, cross the Court 
of the Cheval Blanc, and with pale face and short 
breath confront the guardians in their quarters. 

‘*You never came to let me out!” [ exclaim. 
‘«*T have escaped by the window on the staircase, 
and—there’s something—somebody in the Gallery 
of Francis I.!” 

**Parblen ! most likely !” exclaimed the briga- 
dier. ‘*Of course there is. I sent old Pére Gui- 
chot (an old guard) over to hunt for you, half an 
hour ago, as you were missed, down at the hotel.” 

Any further remarks on my part were drowned 
in a chorus of merry laughter. I was told that I 
ought to have spent the night in Napoleon’s bed 
and made my morning toilet in the mirrored bath- 
room. So it was old Pére Guichot in his baggy, 
shapeless blouse and noiseless felt slippers, and 
not a troubled spirit, who had caused me to quit 
the palace in such a hurry. But to my dying day 
I shall never forget my sensations when a prisoner 
in the Chateau of Fontainebleau. 

Bidding the guardians good night, I hurry 
through the Garden of Diana to the Swan Inn, 
on the main street. This hotel is kept by a 
hearty Englishman named Nelrus, and here one 
can drink English ale out of a pewter mug and 
feast on English roasts and Yorkshire pudding, 
to say nothing of Mrs. Nelrus’s mince pies, which 
are greatly appreciated by the American artists at 
Gréz, Barbizon and Fleury. 

In the brilliantly lighted restaurant I find the 
usual company of French officers. They have 
already finished dining, and have reached cigar- 


ettes and coffee, so they are in a fit mood to enjoy 
my ghost story. 

Later in the evening the English grooms and 
hostlers (English grooms are almost universally 
employed by wealthy Frenchmen) come trooping 
in by twos and threes, and I hear the details of 
the day’s hunt. This inn might be fitly called 
hunters’ rendezvous, and if you ever want to 
know where the meet is to be, go to George Nel- 
rus, of the Swan Inn. 

During the last Empire he was coachman for a 
foreign prince, and many are the tales that he 
and his good wife can tell of those days when 
there was a court at Fontainebleau. 

A queer freak, one would at first think, this 
coming to Fontainebleau in midwinter ; and so 
it might seem to an ordinary mortal, but not to 
an artist. I had repeatedly seen the old forest 
robed in green, and now I wanted to see it draped 
in the soft white mantle of winter. I had upon 
my arrival found the Swan Inn too noisy to suit 
my purposes, and accordingly rented a large, 
comfortable room over a fruit shop, nearly oppo- 
site the chateau, where with a roaring wood fire, 
plenty of books, and an occasional visit from the 
artists at Barbizon, I was as comfortable and 
happy as a lonely bachelor in a strange land 
could hope to be. 

Fontainebleau is a garrison town, and quarters 
several regiments of cavalry, infantry and artil- 
lery, to say nothing of the Ecole Militaire, with 
its smart-looking embryo soldiers. 

Every night, in the square before my window, 
there would be sounded the bugle call of both 
cavalry and infantry, and there were days when 
my windows would rattle with the detonations of 
long-range artillery practice. 

Great fun it was in fine weather to watch the 
hussars being put through their rough cavalry 
drill out upon an open glade on the road to 
Lyons. Still greater fun was it to watch these 
same dandified young officers trying to skate on 
the frozen canal, greatly to the merriment of 
groups of American girls, all fine skaters, who 
have come down from Paris with their escorts 
and chaperons for a skate such as cannot be 
found near Paris. 

The average American of the Northern States 
takes to skates as a duck does to water, and I have 
seen these gold-laced officers gaze in wonderment 
at the graceful mancuvres of George Vail and 
other clever American skaters. One night we had 
quite a heavy snowstorm for Fontainebleau, and 
on the following morning I started out for a tramp 
to Barbizon. As I enter the forest by the great 


Route de Paris I find the woods looking like a 
huge fairyland ; each twig and bough is laden 
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with its soft burden of snow; the grand old for- 
est is indeed beautiful in winter. These huge 
paving blocks, laid straight through the natural 
forest, give the highway a remarkably historic 
look. 

One is constantly on the lookout for a gilded 
coach swung on straps, with an escort of out- 
riders, at almost every turn in the road. 

In reality I meet an old peasant woman with a 
faded yellow kerchief bound about her head, a 
much-patched and faded blue apron in which she 
carries a bunch of fagots. Strapped to her back 
and towering over her is a heavy load of firewood. 
She is a Jean Francois Millet painting material- 
ized. 

I soon come to an opening in the wood, in the 
centre of which stands a stone cross. There are 
many of these silent sentinels in and about the 
forest. 

Next I encounter a guardian of the forest, and 
a fine picture of manhood he makes, with his gun, 
gaiters, game bag and dog. I find he is also 
bound for Barbizon, so we join forces and plod 
along through the ankle-deep snow. 
that when a boy he was a playmate of the Millet 
children, and he tells me much of the hard battle 
fought by the great peasant painter in the cause 
of his art. 

We have left the highway and are picking our 
way down a stony hillside, when a curious phe- 
nomenon greets my gaze. Out of a crevice ina 
ledge of rocks not far away there issues a column 
of blue smoke. I point it out to my guide, who 
laughs at my wonderment, saying : ‘‘ Monsieur is 
doubtless ignorant of the existence of the Brig- 
ands’ Cave ;” and he went on to tell how a col- 
umn of smoke issuing from the same crevice, some 
centuries before, had disclosed the whereabouts of 
a notorious gang of highwaymen who had made 
traveling on the Paris road close by extremely 
hazardous. 

As we approach the village of Barbizon I recog- 
nize the Pére Luniot’s capacious hostelry, and, 
further along, the archway of Siron’s Inn, and 
when seated before a roaring wood fire in the din- 
ing room of the latter place I find myself once 
more in Bohemia. ‘There are dogs lying about ; 
the walls are covered with sketches by many gen- 
erations of artists. In one corner a young Eng- 
lish painter, who has since received a mention at 
the Salon, is strumming on an old piano. In an- 
other an American, who has since been decorated 
with the ribbon of the Legion d’Honneur, is work- 
ing on a large canvas. Near by are several Amer- 
ican students, who affect the usual style of the 
quartier. They wear bérets and sahbots, and have 
their beards trimmed to a point. They belong to 
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the plein air school, and are noisily denouncing 
Boulanger, Gérome and others as fossils. Poor 
fellows, they will find out some day that these 
fossils could draw like Raphael. 

Although Barbizon is still more or less ideally 
Bohemian, it is no longer the Barbizon of Millet’s 
time. The rocky gorges and big trees are still 
there, where the painter used to play with his 
little ones, but the inhabitants of to-day depend 
rather upon the influx of summer visitors than 
upon their fields for subsistence. 

When the heavy rains and fogs settle over Fon- 
tainebleau, and dampness strikes inward to one’s 
very bones, one is inclined to wonder why he ever 
came to so dreary and stupid a town. But let the 
temperature fall below the freezing point and the 
sunlight appear, then all nature seems trans- 
formed. ‘I'he very omnibus horses which drag 
the heavy ’buses to and from the station, a half- 
mile away, become skittish, and the orderly who 
gallops down the rough-paved street has some 
trouble to keep his seat as he rides his restless 
charger on to the sidewalk and pulls the bell of 
his commanding officer’s house to let him know 
that he is wanted at the barracks. 

There is society at Fontainebleau, but of this 
the outsider sees little. I used to hear the 
officers of the Swan Inn gossiping over the latest 
military scandal—how it was notorious that the 
wife of Colonel Z—— was known to spend months 
at Pau, instead of remaining dutifully at Fon- 
tainebleau her commanding officer ; how 
Creneral Boulanger had been making surreptitious 
visits to Paris, disguised with blue goggles. As 
for the society of the common soldier, one has 
only to walk down the main street of an evening 
and wander through the cafés chantants to see 
how he amuses himself. As is usually the case in 
most garrison towns, the preponderance of man- 
kind over the gentler sex is noticeable at Fon- 
tainebleau, and these coarse specimens of femi- 
ninity who yodel, sing and dance evening after 
evening receive more than their share of admira- 
tion from these sturdy conscripts. , 

During the Paris Exposition of 1889 certain 
privileged artists were permitted to make studies 
within the inclosure of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show. One of these artists, a woman in mannish 
attire, worked in the midst of a herd of buffaloes. 
Who but Rosa Bonheur would want to hobnob 
with these hairy monarchs of the prairies, and 
who but this same original being would care to 
sit at dinner the natural enemies of these 
bisons—the Sioux and Comanches ? Yet it is a fact 
that Rosa Bonheur dined and wined a company of 
these dusky warriors, and seemed to take infinite 
pleasure in it, too. 
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The Chiteau of By, 
the home of Rosa Bon- 
heur, is situated upon 
the borders of the 
Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. The hamlet of 
By is really a part of 
the larger village of 
Thomery, celebrated 
for its extensive vine- 
yards. 

These vineyards 
are shut in upon all 
sides by high walls, 
and a walk through 
the village of By dis- 
closes little else than 
these vine-clad walls 
upon every side. 

The chateau of 
Rosa Bonheur, how- 
ever, is bound to catch 
the visitor’s eye. Built at the time of Louis XV., 
it still retains an air of dignity, although the 
present owner has modified it considerably for 
her own uses. 

It is said that the original lord of the manor 
owned extensive acres surrounding the chiteau, 
although when Mlle. Bonheur bought the estate 
there was but little land. 

Mr. Henry Bacon, the distinguished American 
painter, who resides in Paris, tells, in a paper pre- 
pared by him for the Century Magazine in 1880, 
of some highly interesting visits made by him in 
company with an old friend of Rosa Bonheur’s at 
the Chateau By. 
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Upon ringing at the gate they were admitted 
by a black-haired maid, to whom they explained 
their errand ; they were expected, and were con- 
ducted across the courtyard to a kind of work- 
room, where they found a party of sheep shearers 
at work clipping a sheep stretched out upon a 
table. Bonheur was in the 
midst of the party, holding the ani- 
mal’s head. ‘*She wore a blue blouse 
embroidered on the shoulders in white 
—a teamster’s 
white collar with a single pearl but- 
ton, without cravat, encircled her 
neck ; below the blouse were panta- 
loons, not picturesquely arranged with 
gaiters, or loose inside her boots, but 
ending, like any of the modern mas- 
culine affairs, straight over the shoes, 
which were heavy and strong, but 
looked exceedingly small. ‘ Now you 
have seen me,’ she said, ‘I need not 
change; but had I expected you so 
early you would have found me ex 
dame.’” 

In the locality they tell an interest- 
ing tale of how, when in 1870 the 
Prussians arrived at Champagne, a 
village on the other side of the Seine, 
Mlle. Bonheur strode into the midst 
of the assembled peasantry of By, who 
had armed themselves, dressed in her 


Rosa 


country blouse ; a 





hunting costume and carrying her gun. “ § How 
strong is the enemy ? she asked; and, learning 
that there were only a few advanced guards, she 
said: ‘Oh, if there are only three or four, we 
can take care hem!’ She insisted upon going 


to the riverside, and walking up and down until 
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night came on ; but happily the bridge had been 
destroyed, and the Prussians did not attempt to 
cross.” 

Rosa Bonheur can rightfully wear many deco- 
rations. She has received the decoration of the 
Leopold Cross of Honor from the King of Bel- 
gium, said to be the first ever conferred upon a 
woman ; also a decoration from the King of Spain. 
But she evidently prefers to wear the red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor, conferred upon her by 
Napoleon III. 

Mr. Bacon’s highly interesting account of the 
conditions under which it was presented is worthy 
of being quoted. 

«‘It was given by the hand of the ex-Empress. 
The Emperor, it issaid, had been advised to con- 
fer the cross of the Legion of Honor upon Rosa 
Bonheur; but, willing as he certainly was, he 
hesitated, fearing the popular judgment, which 
might condemn the giving of this honor to a 
woman. The Emperor, leaving Paris for a short 
summer excursion in 1865, left the Empress as 
regent. From the imperial residence at Fon- 
tainebleau it was only a short drive to By. The 
countersign at the gate was forced, and, unan- 
nounced, the Empress entered the studio, where 
Mile. Rosa was at work. She rose to receive the 
visitor, who threw her arms about her neck and 
kissed her. It was only a short interview. The 
imperial vision had departed, the rumble of the 
carriage and the crack of the outriders’ whips 
were lost in the distance. Then, and not till 
then, did the artist discover that as the Empress 
had given the kiss she had pinned upon her 
blouse the Legion of Honor.” 

The pandemonium of a market day at Fontaine- 
bleau should not be missed. The marvelous way 
in which these cowboys herd their cattle in the 
public square without fences or ropes, and the 
unaccountable way in which they extricate their 
stray cows from the general tangle of horns, tails 
and hides, would be a fit study for a Texan 
farmer. Fontainebleau is quite a market for fine 
cattle, being the centre of a large farming dis- 
trict. 

Above the general din of the market place one 
hears the shrill clarion call of the coach horn, and 
the fashionable Paris mail coach, driven by a 
famous society whip, dashes through the square 
and up to the Hotel of the Black Eagle. 

They left Paris in the morning, and although 
the relays of horses have been plenty, the gallop- 
ing team is steaming in true fashion as pictured 
in old English prints, and stretch out their necks 
longingly toward the fountain basin in the centre 
of the courtyard. 

Were it not for the Worth costumes of the la- 
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dies one might easily fancy it to be a perfect 
picture of the old coaching days long before the 
Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway had 
been laid through the Forest of Fontainebleau. 

During my stay in Fontainebleau I made many 
visits to Paris, and for economic reasons had am- 
ple opportunity to test the various classes of rail- 
way carriages. 

I never tried third class but once, and that one 
time was quite enough to quell all economic tend- 
encies. I believe that our Western live stock 
shipped to the Eastern States fares far better 
than the average third-class passenger who rides 
on French railways in winter, for the reason that 
they have plenty of fresh air. 

A more abominable system of heating and ven- 
tilation than exists on these French roads could 
not possibly be invented. 

I must recall with a deal of pleasure a delight- 
ful journey made one fine day to the village of 
Gréz. It was made in the genial company of a 
fellow artist who rode his tandem bicycle all the 
way to Fontainebleau in order that I might ride 
back with him to Gréz. These highways are 
ideal roads for the cyclist, and the French people 
are fast finding it out, for at present they seem 
**cycle mad.” 

The cyclist has little to complain of save the 
inquisitive questionings of the local police, who 
are instructed to watch all cyclists of a Teutonic 
cast of countenance, particularly if they be art- 
ists or photographers, as within the past ten years 
German spies have made a pretty thorough record 
of the French fortifications while riding about 
the country in the familiar guise of innocent 
cyclists. 

We trundle our machine over the rough paving 
stones until we reach the obelisk erected to com- 
memorate the marriage of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, where the hard, smooth earth road 
begins. We spin along at a flying gait until we 
reach the Jong hill upon the top of which stands 
the Cross of St. Héréine, erected to commemorate 
the meeting of Pepe Pius VII. and Napoleon Bo- 
naparte when the former came to Fontainebleau, 
when the Emperor held him a prisoner at the 
chateau until he should grant all that his impe- 
rial majesty demanded. 

From this point the road gradually descends 
through the edges of the forest to the fertile 
plain, and it is only a question of a half-hour 
when we dismount before the rambling hotel, 
whose courtyard has been the meeting place and 
scene of friendly bickerings between American, 
English and French artists for many a long year. 

A flight of stone steps descend to a weedy gar- 
den, at the foot of which runs the river which has 
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been painted by many generations of artists, and 
probably will be painted by many more. 

The world is apt to think of this happy-go- 
lucky student life as a rollicking kind of existence 
where sorrow has but a small place. In this it is 
sadly mistaken, for many a real tragedy has been 
enacted in these little art colonies. In the village 
graveyard at Gréz there stands a stone to the 
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It is a pleasant 
greater part of 


thought, though, that the 
those who have lived in the old 
inn at Gréz, painted the old bridge and sketched 
the old church, will never fail to recall with pleas- 
ure the sunny days when the rafters of the old 
salle @ manger trembied with the joyous shouts of 
revelry. 

A day came when this quiet out-of-the-world 





memory of a young English painter who, after 
years of hard study, had only just succeeded in 
getting his first picture hung on the line in the 
Salon and sold, when he sickened and died, and 
his friends hurried from the vernissage to pay a 
last fitting tribute to his memory. 
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life had to end, 
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and when I returned to Paris I 
felt much as though I were going to a foreign 
feeling was doubly intensified 
when my boxes were opened at the Gare de 
Lyons and my property was submitted to the 
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ice and bear, 


Shouting round the shaking steeple till the opal stars can hear; 


Good it is in shifting dusks to feel the polar thunder 
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Lashing at the weary forehead with its knots of biting hail! 


Hurricanes that blow the foxes over leagues toward their prey, 


Roaring sagas of the icebergs, songs of baby seals at play! 
im and stark 


Hurricanes with ghostly chorus of the Norsemen g 
Hurling oaths at giant foemen hacking furious in t 


In the lulls between the wrangle of the tempest a 
Sweet it is to fancy love songs of the patient Esk 


Speeding, warm at heart, across the level purity of | 


Love beneath his furs as constant as beneath the i 


Oh, I joy to hear the sinews of the god of Norther 


Crackle as his fingers fasten on the icy hilt and 
Rushing over wold and valley, dusky dells and uy 
How he flings his frozen gauntlet at the challengs 


Tho’ he dash the dew about me from the blooms 
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ler stars; 


Pansies from the lap of Venus, speary rushes down from Mars; 


More I love his gusty onset than the woman-breez 


Northland god, your tears of fury drive upon my 


As we wrestle at the midnight, breast to breast 





that brings 
Scent of harems and the radiant Persian roses on his wings! 


freshen’d cheeks, 
While the roadside branch above me writhes in ag 


ndly 


and creaks! 


and hand to hand, 
Care and pain depart like swallows lifting to a fri 


land ! 
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CHANDOS MANOR was a great land estate in 
Virginia. The mansion was spacious, but quite 
indifferent to rules of architecture and contempt- 
uous of design. Place and family, both, claimed 
all the antiquity possible in a new country. The 
latter had wandered abroad in the world, as the 
hereditary whim seized them, but inevitably re- 
turned to spend their last days at the manor. 
George Chandos proved no exception. He was a 
C handos. The rule of his family dominated over 
his destinies, with this single difference, that 
wealth enhanced the interest of his reappearance. 
He was rich and charmingly good-natured. Fur- 
ther than this nobody could tell much of George 
Chandos, and nobody inquired. THe seldom al- 
luded to the past. Obviously his success had been 
outbalanced by disaster of a domestic nature. He 
had married and lost both wife and child in the 
(rulf of Mexico. The steamer went down, and the 
fair young wife and baby child went down with 
the steamer. Rewards were offered by the Pacific 
millionaire. Search was made along the coast. 
The rewards remained unclaimed. The search 
proved a failure. The treacherous waves of the 
Gulf closed in hopeless reticence over tiie love 
of his life. For years George Chandos alternated 
between the Pacific slope and the coast of the 
horrible Gulf, still searching for the ‘lost, still 
hoping for news of the missing steamer. It never 
came. ‘The mystery of the vanished vessel would 
never be solved. ILope faded at last under the 
weary wear of disappointment. He gave it up, 
after five years of racking suspense, and appar- 
ently transferred his tenderness to a little waif of 
a girl, chanced upon, one day, who reminded 
him, he averred, of Flora, his lost wife. No great 
difficulties arose in the way of adoption. The 
Creole fishwoman with whom she lived relin- 
quished the child upon a consideration. She was 
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christened Flora, and became the adopted daugh- 
ter of George Chandos. That had happened years 
ago, and now father and danghter had returned 
to the manor house. The whilom Pacific spec- 
ulator spent his money with prodigal hand in 
refurnishing and fitting up the fine old mansion 
in lavish splendor. 

The dining room, with its panels and portraits, 
its gorgeous plate, glittering glass, fragrant flow- 
ers and spicy odors, was all aglow. The softened 
light streamed down upon the master of Chandos 
Manor. Ile lingered over his wine in absorbing 
converse with a young man of striking individu- 
ality. His name was only an iteration of the 
family cognomen, Lawrence—Lawrence. His feat- 
ures were bold and aquiline, his expression reso- 
lute and predatory; his whole appearance, al- 
though great and grand, was that of a swift, 
ruthless man of action. 

** Lawrence,” Chandos said, slowly, and even 
in the tinted light a nervous anxiety became legi- 
ble in his countenance, ‘‘ you are aware that I 
have staked heavily on this venture. I have never 
failed. It cannot be possible that my luck will 
desert me now; but do you think there is silver 
where I contend that it exists ?” 

Ilis gaze was riveted upon the magnificently 
handsome man opposite in searching scrutiny. 

“© A few days will decide the matter, Colonel 
Chandos. <A very few days more of that immense 
work at the Crevasse will reveal its secrets. The 
shafts were lowered just where you believe the 
silver lode is to be found. In a few days you 
must succeed, or is 

Something in the absolutely motionless calm of 
the host arrested the speaker. A pleasant heat 
pervaded the room, neither too warm nor chilly, 
yet a heavy moisture gathered over the brow and 
temper of George Chandos. 
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“Pray conclude your remark, Lawrence,” he 
reminded, taking a sip of wine. 

‘*Or—lose an amount frightful to men of less 
nerve,” supplemented Lawrence, with pertinent 
directness. ‘‘ You have, as you observed just 
now, invariably succeeded, but it was in great 
speculations of mining stocks in California. 
Bear in mind that the idea of silver veins of any 
value in Virginia is regarded as chimerical. It is 
at least individual ; still, few men can afford to 
test their convictions to the amount expended by 
you, consequently your luck may hold to you, and 
make you an exception.” 

‘* Yes,” assented the other, catching at the en- 
the last few words. ‘I 


couragement In never 
failed. I ventured always upon my luck—it was 
phenomenal. And my luck cannot abandon me 


now, when I desire it more than ever before, be- 
cause of 

Whatever he meant to say dropped suddenly 
into silence. A light footfall and a merry laugh 
interrupted him as a small, graceful figure robed 
in white stood inframed in the doorway. 

‘* May I come in, papa ? 
from me, are there ?” 

‘No, no, Flora, my pet, none—none what- 
ever,” rather hastily answered Colonel Chandos, 
with that mendacity pardonable to those we love, 
while his face brightened into geniality. 

The girl came to his side and laid her long, 
slender hand on his shoulder. He passed an arm 
around her affectionately, but withal half sighed. 
Lawrence leaned back in his chair, forgetful of 
the wine, regardless of observation, and seemed 
to gaze at the wonderful beauty of Flora Chan- 
dos as if his eyes could never be satisfied. 

‘© Papa, you look troubled. I have seen it for 
some time. Why is it, papa ?” demanded Flora, 
smoothing the sheeny waves of black and silver 
hair with a loving touch. 
you been discussing ? 
only the Crevasse ?” 

“Only !” echoed her father, smiling mechan- 
ically. ‘‘ Ilow trifling it seems to you, darling! 
Ah, well, be happy, dear, in your own way.” 

‘¢ Papa, what does it matter whether or not you 
find a silver vein at the Crevasse? We are rich 
Only I hope 
we will not become very poor, for papa’s sake,” 
she added, softly. ‘‘I don’t think I would like 
the poverty I knew with dear old Maman—the 
grimy cabin, rough clothes and rongher people, 
piles of horrible fish, and Oh, papa, 1 hope 
we will never have such poverty as that !” 

Flora folded both arms around his neck, and 
clung somewhat closer to him as the repulsive 
picture reappeared with all its ugly details. Ler 
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father tightened his embrace, but the haggard 
misery of his countenance deepened. 

‘‘ It will never return while I live, and when I 
am gone yon have Lawrence——” 

“* Flora!” called 
drawing room. 
Lawrence that tl 


« loud, shrill voice from the 
‘Did you tell my brother and 
coffee iz waiting ?” 

Flora started in some dismay. 

**Oh, papa, how could I forget that Mrs. Mel- 
vern and Marion Ilauton are waiting for you-- 
to have their coffee ?” 

** Let 
without moving. 


them wait,” carelessly retorted Chandos, 


**They will be so vexed, papa—do come,” urged 
Flora. 
“They will not presume to be vexed with you, 


in your own house,” was the displeased answer. 
to say, however. It had prob- 


ably best be said in their presence. Come, Law- 


‘*T have someth 


rence.” 

Colonel Chandos rose slowly from his seat. Tho 
same pained a ty settled again on his counte- 
nance. ‘I'he absent-minded melancholy returned 
to his dreamy eyes. Pausing a moment in the 
hall, both gentlemen seemed in the smallest de- 
gree surprised. A servant was admitting a visitor 
whose rather harsh tones and heavily built, un- 
ance afforded strong contras$ 


landos. 


prepossessing apy 
to Lawrence and ¢ 

** Ah, Mr. Ilarvey ?” began the host, in a tone 
of concise politeness. 

Mr. Harvey \ 
half-confident 
Lawrenee. N 
than the look wi 


advancing in a shuffling, only 
when his glance fell upon 
¢ could differ more strikingly 
each regarded the other. 
awkward consternation. 
Ile eyed Lawrence with evident dislike and dis- 
trust, which strove to avoid detection. It was 
plain that Mr. Harvey had no thought of encoun- 
tering Lawrence 
plain that the me 
Lawrence bestows 


1 which 
. 


Mr. Harvey stopped in 


Chandos Manor, and equally 
ice in the one swift glance 
upon the man was more than 
1 second time. 

pardon, Colonel Chandos,” he 
‘I did not understand that you 


he eared to haza 
a | beg your 


hurriedly said. 


were engaged. My business will wait.” 
Annoyance crept into the careworn face of the 


host—annoyance, aversion and pain commingled 


in the disturbed expression of his features. 
‘* Lawrence,” 


for an instant to 


spered Flora, dropping back 
» dining room. 
with papa. What is it? 


** Something 
Won’t you 


i3 


aad 
tel 


wrong 
| **) 

ime fr 
Lawrence lifte » pretty fingers to his lips. 
njecture, dear, that he has vent- 
upon the Silver Shafts. The re- 
sult is disastrous, | fear me,” replied Lawrence, 


**T can only e 
ured too largely 
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following her again to the hall, from which the 
unwelcome visitor had rather precipitately re- 
treated. 

The dining room had been aglow with the 
tinted radiance of the chandeliers, ‘The drawing 
room was to an equal degree alight, and redolent 
of flowers— magnificent in dazzle of mirrors, 
bronzes, rich coloring and silken cushions. The 
occupants proved worthy of note. ‘They were, as 
Flora said, Mrs. Melvern and a niece of the de- 
ceased husband of that worthy dame, Marion 
Hauton. The elder lady fidgeted on the rug in 
front of a fire lighted to take off the chill of the 
September night. Her wrinkled, withered face 
gained no youth from the cheaply dyed hair and 
false teeth ; indeed, in every light and phase of 
expression the face was old, coarse and repulsive. 
and above all, sinister. Her broad, thickset fig- 
ure had always been of masculine strength, quite 
devoid of any feminine grace. Marion Hauton 
raised herself languidly from a sofa. A faint 
jealousy fired the brightness of her handsome 
black eyes as they rested upon Flora, then trav- 
eled onward to Lawrence. He scarcely observed 
her presence, and yet the tawny richness of the 
brunue contrasted finely with the exquisite loveli- 
ness of Flora. 

‘*T sent Flora to tell you that they had brought 
the coffee,” began Mrs. Melvern, in a querulous 
voice, adding, with an airy coquetry: ‘‘ You 
naughty fellows, what were you talking about ? 
Tell me now.” 

The small keen gray eyes searched the faces of 
both Chandos and Lawrence in sharp questioning. 

‘We talked of business, Sister Dorothy,” re- 
sponded Chandos. ‘This is Flora’s birthday— 
and, by the way, if you wish to send me a mes- 
sage, pray dispatch it by one of the servants. As 
I was saying, this is Flora’s birthday. How old 
are you, my child ?” 

Chandos had taken his place upon the rug, his 
back to the fire and coffee cup in hand. 

‘* Seventeen, papa,” rejoined Flora, lifting her 
eyes to his face in grave expectation. 

‘‘Seventeen—ah, yes, you may be excellent at 
guessing, but how could you know about your 
age ?” mildly interpolated Marion. 

‘*Good gracious !” exclaimed Mrs. Melvern, 
skipping up to Chandos in savage flippancy, 
“you needn’t humbug us, George. How do you 
know whether she is seventeen or twenty-seven ?” 

‘‘That concerns no one,” replied Chandos, in 
offended dignity, ‘‘except my daughter and my- 
self.” 

“Your adopted daughter,” blandly corrected 
his half-sister. 

‘« Be silent, Dorothy, if you please.” 


‘The cross wretch !” she airily commented, 
making a comical grimace at Lawrence. 

‘“*My daughter is seventeen to-day,” Chandos 
went on, slowly. “1 have long ago made my 
will. She is my sole heiress, of course.” 

*©Of conrse !” burst out Mrs. Melvern, her 
shrewish face turning a shade more yellow; 
‘when [ am your own half-sister, with only 
three hundred a year.” 

**Aunt Dorothy, try and bear it,” sweetly in- 
terjected Marion. ‘* Nobody cares for us.” 

Cliandos paid not the smallest attention to this 
byplay. He was intent upon some purpose, only 
preluded by what ne had said. 

‘‘If my ventures are successful, as they have 
always been, Flora will inherit an enviable fort- 
une. If not, I have reserved a portion for her 
which has never been hazarded. It includes 
Chandos Manor.” 

‘My father’s house going to her? Good 
God !” ejaculated the irrepressible dame, hold- 
ing up both hands in affected horror, while her 
sinister eyes grew more malign. 

‘«Some years ago,” resumed Chandos, shifting 
his glance from Flora, and allowing it to rove 
restlessly over the room, ‘*a legacy was be- 
queathed to me, in trust for my child. The 
terms were peculiar; they were as follows: If 
my child—I refer to the child I lost on the wreck 
—was found, the legacy went to her. Failing to 
find the child within a given number of years, 
the legacy reverted to another person. Of course 
I have failed to rescue my child. ‘The time al- 
lotted was ten years. The time expires on day 
after to-morrow.” 

Chandos stopped and wiped his brow nervously. 
That it required a terrible effort to say this, and 
that some resistless influence forced him to avow 
it, was self-evident. 

“The legacy was one hundred thousand dol- 
lars——” 

‘«She won’t get it—no, she won’t get a dime of 
that money. She is not your child. You know 
that, and you can’t make anybody believe that 
she is !” ejaculated Mrs. Melvern, a vicious energy 
in her manner. ‘‘ No, you can’t play that off on 
anybody. You will have to give up that legacy. 
She can’t touch a penny of it.” 

The vulturelike nose seemed to emphasize every 
word, Passion reddened her coarse face until 
its hard ugliness became almost brutal. It was 
difficult to imagine her akin to Chandos. He 
stood in reposeful elegance, calm, refined and pos- 
sibly disdainful ; she danced about in the tem- 
pestuous vulgar excitement of an irate kitchen- 
maid. 

‘“« Dorothy !” he said, so sternly that the woman 
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was briefly silenced. ‘‘ Bear in mind that you are 
in my house as my guest. If you cannot show its 
mistress the respect due her, pray allow me to 
order the carriage to convey you back to your 
own cottage.” 

‘*Eh! what did you say, George ? I’m so deaf, 
I cannot hear you. What did you say ?” asked 
his half-sister, in a high, shrill key, putting her 
hand behind her ear, and twisting her features 
into violent distortions. 

Mrs. Melvern cherished a convenient deafness, 
always at hand when she preferred not to hear. 

**The legacy was one hundred thousand dol- 
lars,” he continued, without noticing her. 

‘*That is more than Chandos Manor would sell 
for,” again interrupted Mrs. Melvern. 

This time Chandos stopped short. A bitter 
menace shot into his eyes. For an instant he ap- 
peared to struggle with a dire temptation to spring 
upon and silence her forever, so white and en- 
raged did he look. 

The woman laughed in tantalizing insolence. 

‘* Dear, dear, what a pity you never found the 
child !” she interjected, holding her arms akimbo 
and watching him narrowly. 

“My daughter Flora inherits everything I 
have. This is her birthday. She is seventeen, 
and with my consent she will marry Lawrence, 
the son of my old friend—the only son of my old 
friend.” 

A quickly stifled cry from Marion passed un- 
noticed in the burst of amazement from Mrs, Mel- 
vern. 

Flora blushed in shy timidity. 

“Oh, papa, why do you tell everything ?” she 
asked, going closer, and putting her hand within 
his. 

‘«* Everything !” snapped up their rejuvenescent 
guest. ‘He hasn’t told everything by a great 
deal.” 

George Chandos was lifting the cup of coffee to 
his lips. His hand seemed suddenly paralyzed. 
He stood in immovable rigidity, fixed by the pos- 
sibly chance words. 

‘** Well, well, Mr. Lawrence is a brave man,” 
she philosophized, unable to restrain her malice. 
**'To think of a Lawrence, come of such a proud 
old family, marrying # girl who is nobody knows 
who, or at least the child of a fishwoman !” 

** Dorothy, how dare you speak——-” 

‘‘What did you say, George? Did you speak 
to me ?” inquired Mrs. Melvern. ‘‘I say it’s a 
great thing to be a rich man’s ward—money will 
marry off any girl, and Lawrence is so very 
poor.” 

‘* And I say leave this room and this house !” 
thundered her brother, thoroughly aroused. 


‘*Why, George, did I say any harm? Would 
you turn against your sister, when I have just 
come to make you a little visit ?” she asked, hum- 
bly, in evident trepidation. ‘I was just going on 
to tell you that my niece Marion is engaged, too. 
She don’t care much for Oscar Harvey, but she 
will marry him. It’s the money with her as well 
as some others,” she added, in pointed meaning. 
** Being a son of the old steward of the Lawrence 
family, he has not the Lawrence blood, but he 
has the Lawrence money. Yes, Marion will 
marry Oscar Harvey.” 

** Perhaps, aunt 
furl acquiescet 


’ interposed Marion, in doubt- 


** You will marry him, Marion,” asserted her 
aunt. ‘* What do you care for blood ? All that 
money would make a gentleman of a fisherman. 
Dear, dear, how long-headed the steward was! 
And Osear is not fool enough to squander it. But, 
George,” the woman turned swiftly and squared 
herself opposite George Chandos, ‘ is this all you 
are going to tell us ?” 

Her lynx eyes seemed to penetrate the secrets 
of his heart. ‘The pitiless stare she bestowed 
upon him suggested suspicion and doubt. Oddly 
enough, he quailed under the subtle meaning she 
contrived to convey in word and look. He made 
a feeble effort to smile. It was a pitiful mockery, 
dying away at once. Drawing out his handker- 
chief, he passed it over his eyes and brow with ex- 
aggerated deliberation. 

‘* Papa--—” whispered Flora, as if she meant 
to say something cheering, then failing of words, 
the girl pressed her face down against his shoul- 
der, a world of tenderness in the action. 

** At present, Dorothy, yes, that is all.” 

His thoughts centred upon her inquiry. His 
mind held with strange tenacity to the one point, 
not diverted for one moment by either the curi- 
osity in Marion’s dark* face or the sympathy and 
love of Flora. 

‘Until day after to-morrow. I suppose you 
will tell us more then ?” persisted Mrs. Melvern. 
** You will satisfy us then, won’t you, George ?” 

‘* Yes, yes—day after to-morrow,” he answered, 
quickly, a perceptible relief breaking over his 
countenance. ‘* For Heaven’s sake don’t torment 
me with questions until day after to-morrow.” 

A half-exultant laugh was the only answer his 
sister vonchsafed. Chandos mechanically sipped 
his Mocha. His glance wandered again and again 
to the hard, coarse face of the woman, some ill 
fortune bound to him by half the nearest tie of 
consanguinity. She was his relation, while the 
fair, loving girl whose white hands still enfolded 
his arm was not akin. Perhaps he remembered 
this fact. It may have moved him to a greater 
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exasperation against her. TLis glance grew cold 
and steellike in its perpetual reversions to the re- 
pulsive, uncompromising woman standing now in 
front of Lawrence, talking in loud, jocular tones. 
Chandos drew Flora to his breast and kissed her 
passionately. Without a word or glance at any- 
one else within the great luxurious apartment, 
he crossed it in his unhurried, deliberate way, and 
quitted the room. 

Chandos neither hastened his step nor changed 
countenance until the study door shut after him 
and the study key safely locked him free of in- 
truders. Then a great wave of anguish seemed 
to roll over the patrician features. Ilis hand 
aimlessly stroked the raven-black hair, penciled 
with gray. Ile was still in the prime of life, but 
if ever a man aged in an hour George Chandos 
aged in that hour of self-commune, in which the 
confidence and daring of the Pacific speculator 
failed him. 

The quiet of midnight fell over the mansion. 
Darkness had long possessed the pleasant draw- 
ing rooms when Chandos, enveloped in an over- 
coat, with hat drawn low over his heavy eyes, 
emerged from the study, and went down to the 
stables. 

“Tam going to the Silver Shafts,” he said to 
a sleepy groom leading out the horse he had or- 
dered. 

“* Ay, de Silbur Shaf’s,” commented the groom, 
watching him gallop madly away. ‘‘ Marse George 
has mayhap had a powerful luck, but it’s my no- 
tion ez he’s touched bottom, by de looks ob him 
to-night.” 


CHAPTER 


‘Sr AM 


Il. 


HUMAN 


Mrs. MELVERN toasted her feet before the fire 
in her own chamber, luxuriating in a pleasant 
heat which cost her nothing. Her dyed hair 
was concealed by a checkered calico handkerchief 
bound around her head and knotted in front. 
Her immaculate set of teeth garnished the toilet 
table, along with a motley collection of dye pots 
and brushes. One prominent tooth on each side 
of the limp, flabby month sufficed in the seclusion 
of her bedroom. Without her ‘‘ cheap make-up,” 
Mrs. Melvern proved a veritable old hag of the 
most hideous type. A very brief skirt strove to 
cultivate acquaintance with the old shoes into 
which her feet were thrust. Failing to do so, 
the scant garment revealed a pair of fat, thick 
legs covered by what had originally been stout 
cotton socks, which the economical dame had 
lengthened into stockings by aid of her knitting 
needles, She held a glass of brandy and water 


in her hand, stirring ana sipping it in epicurean 
enjoyment. ‘The fumes of the spirit pervaded 
the room. The spirit itself loosened the garru- 
lous old tongue. 

**T’ll find it all out yet, see if I don’t,” she 
muttered, audibly. ‘‘ Marion, there is something 
at the bottom of that pretty little scene down- 
stairs to-night !” exclaimed her aunt, rousing up 
as Marion, in crimson dressing gown and slip- 
pers, came for the usual bedtime talk. 

‘‘What can it be, aunt ?” inquired the niece, 
listlessly drawing the pins from her hair and al- 
lowing it to fall in a black coil on her shoulder. 

«* Will you have a taste of this toddy, child ?— 
young people ought not to touch it. At my 
age,” continued the elder, in the blandest of 
tones, as she held the glass away from her niece, 
‘‘T have to take something to keep up my 
strength. Rum is cheaper when I am at home; 
but here, you know, I don’t take anything except 
the best French brandy. It’s my Christian duty 
not to offer it to others. Ugh! how de-li-cious! 
how it warms me up!” And Mrs. Melvern im- 
bibed a long draught of the liquid. ‘ Now, 
child, let me say a word to you.” 

** One moment, aunt,” interrupted Marion, wa- 
rily observant of the heated face and thickening 
breath. ‘ What do you know of this legacy and 
of your brother George’s affairs ?” 

**More than he imagines, I tell you, Marion. 
I haven’t lived in the shadow of my own chimney 
all my life, have I ?” she queried, meaningly. 

**No; you have roved about the country more 
than most women of your limited means,” replied 
the girl, a half-contemptuous indifference in her 
manner. ‘* No other woman living could have 
done it.” 

‘*No, no,” chuckled the elder woman, glee- 
fully rubbing her fat knees, and making a futile 
attempt to introduce her skirt to the region of 
her ankles. ‘‘ No woman living could have done 
it and saved by it. I have had a good time, and 
it hasn’t cost anything, either. Ah, child, when 
you are as old as I am you'll find it all foolish- 
1ess to let honor and pride, and all that nonsense, 
bother you! I never did, never, and I have 
saved a good little pile for my old age.” 

“* Well, well, it don’t matter, aunt,” was the 
fretful interruption. ‘ Just answer my question. 
What do you know of your brother’s affairs ?” 

‘Tam pretty shrewd, don’t you think, child ?” 
questioned her aunt. 

‘Certainly you are,” asserted Marion, very 
evidently accustomed to this preliminary for- 
mula. 

** Yes, Iam; and I think, child, that you are 
just as shrewd, and just as determined to have 
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money. I believe that I can trust you, because 
you know that whatever I have will go to you at 
my death. Heavens! I hope it will be years and 
years before that comes. Iam only turned of my 
seventy-eighth year, and lively as a kitten yet— 
good for twenty years.” 


** Will you answer my question, aunt ?” Marion 


HE GAZED IN OVERWHELMING 


ADMIRATION 


checked the senseless loquacity, adding the diplo- 
matic reminder, ‘‘ You and I have 
from each other.” 

Mrs. Melvern brought the chair close to the 
girl. She drank another draught of brandy and 
water, made another effort to force her skirt into 
friendly terms with her ankles. The first stole 
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into her brain; the second obstinately refused to 
be coerced into an unpleasant association. 

“<'That is t , child.” 

‘‘And I know how to keep a secret,” interpo- 
lated Marion, y convinced that she was on the 
eve of a revelat 


*“So you do. Well, if you breathe this you are 


IIS PROMISED WIFE.” 


the loser,” prel d her aunt, craftily. ‘ Besides, 
me; think of that—the sin 
of defrauding your old aunt, as well as yourself.” 

** Very well, you may be assured that of the sin 
of defrauding myself I shall always be innocent. 
Now, do tell me about this legacy. To whom 


does it revert ?” 


you would defraud 
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“My dear,” whispered the other, ‘ that legacy 
reverts to some one of whom George is afraid, and 
with all his money it knocks him hard to pay it. 
I do not know who it is, but I shall discover. It 
is right and Christian for us to take care of our- 
selves. We must not encourage wickedness by 
allowing that will of his to take effect. Wills are 
only mediums of transferring property to favorite 
relatives. Instead of transferring, George has de- 
frauded his poor old sister of her rights. Such 
deliberate depravity must be thwarted. The per- 
son robbed is Dorothy Melvern. The person to 
rescue George from the crime of robbing is Dor- 
othy Melvern.” 

The wrinkled, reddened countenance became 
suffused by a half-mandlin delight. An unscru- 
pulous cunning twinkled in the small gray eyes, 
arousing suspicion in any beholder save Marion. 
She had profited so many years by the shifts and 
subterfuges of the honorless aunt that they quick- 
ened her admiration. 

«‘He can make another will,” she suggested. 

‘** Possibly, my dear; but one can hardly be- 
lieve there could be so much wickedness in this 
world.” 

She made another ferocious dive at her skirt, 
which remained firm in its determination to hold 
aloof from the substantial ankles. 

“Aunt,” demanded Marion, her dark face 
changing color, ‘do you think Lawrence loves 
her—Flora, I mean ?” 

‘He! he!” langhed Mrs. Melvern, relinquish- 
ing the tussle with her scant drapery. ‘‘ Are you 
absurd enough to credit that, Marion? Tut! 
child, it is the money. Lawrence is handsome as 
a prince, but, my dear, he is pocr. The Law- 
rences always had a wonderful amount of that 
nonsense called pride, absurd enough in any ex- 
cept rich people. Nothing hampers one so much. 
Unless there is money to gild the doubt on her 
birth, Lawrence will never give his aristocratic 
old name to a nobody’s child—you may trust 
that. And it shows how avaricious poor evil hu- 
man nature is!” sighed the elderly dame, taking 
higher moral grounds as the spirit warmed her 
blood. ‘‘ George is a shrewd man, with plenty of 
money, but he never penetrated the secret of this 
girl’s parentage. Lam ashrewder woman, without 
a dollar to spend, and I did dive into the mystery 
and unravel it. The millionaire would give half 
his fortune to know who Flora’s parents were. 
The millionaire’s sister can tell him.” 

Intense surprise flashed into Marion’s counte- 
nance. She stared at the old crone in excited in- 
credulity. The crone returned the stare with the 
satisfied triumph of having made a grand coup. 

“Aunt,” suspicion and doubt evincing an 


ascendency in Marion’s tone, ‘‘is that true? 
Tell the truth, aunt—you know how naturally 
falsehood comes to your tongue.” 

“It is the truth; and, Marion, I hope I don’t 
lie unless something is to be gained by it,” was 
the solemn assurance. ‘And do put out that 
light—it hurts my eyes. I always saved candles 
by sitting by firelight.” 

Ignoring the request, the girl fixed her search- 
ing gaze upon the hard face from which change- 
fu! expression had long ago departed. Avarice 
and cunning engraved themselves as the ruling 
passions to which, Marion fully comprelended, 
nothing in the woman’s nature could run counter. 

“‘If your brother would give half his fortune 
to discover this, and you could offer the informa- 
mation, why did you not do it, and make terms 
with him ?” questioned the niece. 

‘‘He! he! Marion !” simpered the aunt, still 
making predatory raids upon her short drapery. 
‘« My dear, would you have me lose the chance 
of getting the entire fortune ?” 

The two looked at each other a meaning look, 
unreadable in words, but overfull of significance. 

**My dear, twelve years ago I was staying at 
Pass Christian, at the best hotel. I had the bill 
sent to George, and he paid it, so I wasn’t out of 
pocket. Very well, twelve years ago the proofs 
of her identity fell into my hands. I should have 
kept them, if possible. There is a legacy of one 
hundred thousand dollars, and George has not 
the riches for which the world credits him.” 

** Aunt Dorothy, who is Flora Chandos ?” 

Again the two women gazed fixedly at each 
other. 

The one waited in breathless anxiety, dreading 
lest some unexpressed suspicion might be con- 
firmed. The other laughed evasively, and par- 
ried the question with a pitiless diplomacy. 

“«My dear, it don’t signify who she is. Noth- 
ing can be so inconvenient and awkward as facts. 
Flora Chandos is nameless—she had best remain 
so. When all else fails, nothing is so lucrative as 
knowing more about people’s affairs than they do 
themselves. George Chandos would give half his 
wealth to have proof of that girl’s birth. Flora 
Chandos will do the same twenty vears hence. 
Silence,” she added, in crafty wisdom, ‘‘ may 
profit me more—it cannot do less—at any time 
that I choose to speak. I will abide events, 
Marion.” 

‘You are a wonderful manager, aunt, with 
the longest head I ever knew,” complimented the 
niece, a genuine admiration in her voice. 

** Well, well, child, give me a little more brandy 
to make me sleepy. Ah, what a glorious thing to 
be rich ! Now read me a chapter in the Bible, 
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somewhere in Ecclesiastes or Proverbs. What an 
inspired man Soloman was! Yes, yes, child, I 
have always been a Christian. The Bible is my 
comfort, especially Proverbs. Ah, what brandy 
this is, and what a frightful sum it must have 
cost ! Read Solomon, dear.” 

‘Where shall I read, aunt ? I’d much rather 
talk,” objected Marion, in some scorn. 

‘‘Read my favorite, that blessed text, ‘Do good 
tuunto thyself and men will think well of thee.’ 
Ah, this brandy warms my very soul! Read the 
blessed words, Marion. I feel so truly thankful 
that I discovered the girl’s ‘parentage instead of 
George. ‘The ways of Providence are inscruta- 
ble, and this brandy is divine.” 

The mellowing warmth of the spirit seemed to 
overwhelm Mrs. Melvern with a pious gratitude. 
She leaned back in her chair, sipping the old 
brandy in sublime appreciation and devout thank- 
fuless, giving apparently beautiful attention to 
the few verses read by Marion. 

«Now, my love, we have done our duty. I 
am sleepy. Retire, my child; and remember that 
while you are in your comfortable bed I will be 
up and doing. I am always faithful to duty.” 

Marion slowly drew a shawl around her shoul- 
ders. She was accustomed to every phase of 
hypocrisy in the old woman before her. She 
knew that Dorothy Melvern sheltered her most 
unscrupulous schemes, even in confidences to her 
niece, under a tissue of subterfuge and pretext. 
Not for a moment did she either doubt her skill 
and daring or credit her verity. The girl only 
wondered that with her Dorothy Melvern held to 
the folly of making excuses and assigning plausi- 
ble motives. Whatever she meant further to say 
old Dorothy thwarted by dozing heavily. 

‘‘ Tt is of no consequence. Aunt never forgets 
or gives up, if it is to her interest ; and whatever 
is her interest must benefit me,” she said, aloud, 
adding, still louder, ‘‘ Good night, aunt.” 

‘‘Good night. George—is—always late in the 
study,” muttered the sleeper, stupidly. 

Marion closed the door after her, and traversed 
the passage leading to Flora’s rooms. A tiny line 
of light told her that the little hostess was still 
ont of bed. Her light knock had no response, 
nevertheless Marion opened the door at once and 
stepped into the room, unobservant of the cold 
surprise of Flora. 

‘“‘T only came for a moment, Flora, to ask 
about your father,” blandly remarked Marion, 
her eyes glowing, as they invariably did when 
they rested upon Flora. ‘I fancied that Colo- 
nel Chandos looked harassed and troubled. May 
I ask if anything has gone amiss ? I believe you 
are in his confidence.” 


Flora had risen from the cushions of the sofa, 
and stood opposite the other in formal politeness. 

**Papa has no secrets from me. Papa is quite 
well, 1 am sure. He discussed the mines with 
Lawrence after dinner.” 

‘And where is he now, my dear Flora—in his 
room or in that alluring study ?” questioned the 
visitor, without seating herself. 

Flora’s color deepened. For some reason the 
distrust and dislike she felt for Mrs. Melvern ex- 
tended itself to Mrs. Melvern’s niece. 

‘‘T don’t know. Papa had recovered his spirits, 
if indeed they flagged. He was perhaps anxious 
about his mines,” carelessly replied Flora, still 
standing. 

Her manner was a tacit hint to leave, but Mar- 
ion chose not to perceive either the hint, or the 
surprise still evident in the soft eyes opposite 
her. 

‘* Ah, yes; strange that I never knew that any- 
thing disturbs your father’s matchless equanimity! 
But you only confirm my idea that he was dis- 
turbed and depressed ; however, aunt will be glad 
to hear your conclusion. It is a trifle odd that we 
both decided that your father had met with some 
misfortune, and that you might be aware of it. 
He certainly did look miserable and out of spirits. 
Good night.” 

A half-angry smile curved Marion’s lips as she 
turned away. If she had come prompted by a 
malicious intent to annoy Flora the effort was 
crowned with success. 

As her visitor quitted the room Flora’s pride re- 
laxed. She stood looking in the fire and thinking 
that somehow it was all true as Marion had said 
—her father appeared in miserable spirits. In 
spite of her reasoning, his expression of anxiety 
and trouble pictured itself to her mind’s eye. The 
vivid, sharpened dread with which he had listened 
to Mrs. Melvern retuwned to Flora. She thought 
of his strange abstraction, and remembered that it 
had been so for days. Some disaster must threaten 
him. In all the years gone by she could never 
recall such intense pain and agitation asweemed 
to possess him as he stood on the rug in the draw- 
ing room. He had spoken of a legacy—hinted 
at another revelation. Flora gradually gathered 
in mental array the inexplicable fragments stand- 
ing out in her father’s moody conversation of 
late. They had caused a momentary wonder at 
the time of utterance. They roused a singular 
apprehension in the review. No straw or careless 
word pointed to any sufficient solution of the mys- 
tery. Nevertheless, that Mrs. Melvern was con- 
nected with it Flora divined intuitively. Reflec- 
tion strengthened the conviction. 

««That dreadful woman !” she whispered to her- 
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self, shivering in vague alarm. ‘‘ Dear papa, I 
trust that she can never do him evil !” 

The night waned while Flora still sat ponder- 
ing over the first touch of trouble. How late it 
was, or how the time had slipped by, the girl never 
knew. An unusual wakefulness induced her to 
linger. An odd prepossession of impending calam- 
ity gathering in the cold, chilly midnight op- 
pressed her. The fire burned down into smolder- 
ing coals, and in their tnrn the coals faded into 
dead-gray ashes. 

Flora suddenly raised her head and sprang to 
her feet. 

“‘T must see papa before I sleep!” she ex- 
claimed, in a passion of nervous terror. ‘‘I must 
and will see him !” 

Opening the door, the girl peered out into 
the darkness. All was profoundly still and si- 
lent. The musical tones of a clock chimed the 
hour of two. Timidity and a certain sense of 
making herself ridiculous by this novel quest at 
two in the morning altered her determination. 
She stood in the doorway listening to the tick of 
the hall clock, and looking apprehensively at the 
blackness beyond her chamber. 

‘Papa will be sure to laugh at me,” she 
thought, turning back to the safety of light. 

As she did so the distant, accentuated tone of a 
voice arrested her. Some one was speaking. It 
was her father. 

Flora ran through the deserted passages until 
she turned into the one leading to the study. 
This room occupied the very end of a wing ; George 
Chandos had selected it for the remote situation 
and perfect privacy. The dim, flickering light of 
a candle burned within. Through the door, which 
stood open, she could plainly see the only two 
occupants. There was no mistaking the heavy, 
stout woman in short bedgown and shorter skirt. 
It was Dorothy Melvern. Her face had a strange 
exultation in every line. A bitter, insolent taunt 
echoed in each accent of her cracked voice. Flora 
uttered a faint ery of shocked amazement as her 
father’s drawn, haggard countenance met her 
view. Fear, absolute, unmistakable fear and des- 
peration were depicted thereon. Her independ- 
ent, high-spirited father seemed to cower and 
shrink helplessly before this woman. 

“7 tell you, George Chandos, that I will not 
be defrauded any longer,” she was saying, a vi- 
cious hiss in her high, thin accents. ‘I under- 
stood your hints to-night, and I came here to 
verify my suspicions, and I have done it—yes, I 
have. That legacy is mine, and I will have every 
dollar of it, every halfpenny of it—have it day 
after to-morrow, too.” 

A deadly whiteness crept over Chandos’s set 


features. His breast heaved. Her words ap- 
peared to scorch and wither him. Raising his 
hand in the aimless way Flora had noted in the 
drawing room, he held it over his eyes, perhaps 
to shut out the taunting, gibing face fronting 
him, perhaps to gain time, with a vague hope of 
a respite to the sentence she flung in his teeth. 

** Dorothy,” he began, in a low voice—‘‘ Dar- 
othy, I have been unfortunate. Give me time, 
and I can make good every dollar of the legacy.” 

‘* Never, never in God’s world. Ill have it 
day after to-morrow—it is to-morrow now—yes, 
to-morrow every dollar of it shall be paid.” 

She broke furiously in upon the even, sup- 
pressed tones. He was silent a moment. Ilis 
eyes seemed to glow and burn with passion ; nev- 
ertheless, when he did speak, it was another ap- 
peal for mercy. 

** Dorothy, you will ruin me by foreins the pay- 
ment of every dollar. I can pay half of it. Will 
you not give me time ? You are not in danger 
of losing it ; but, Dorothy, for God’s sake do not 
beggar me. I am desperate—desperate !” 

‘*Don’t threaten me!” she retorted, with an 
exasperating laugh, as she came close to him and 
shook her finger menacingly in his very eves. 
**T’ll have every dollar of it to-morrow, and you 
may take your miserable foundling and tramp. 
You may beg or starve. Do you suppose I care 
what becomes of you? I might have known you 
never had all the money you pretended to have. 
Millions, indeed! Talk of making your will and 
leaving that upstart rich! I have your will 
here !” 

She slapped her hand on the pocket of her 
skirt, from which a roll of papers protruded. 

Chandos listened in patient endurance, making 
no effort to interrupt her. ILis eyes still glowed 
and burned; the veins swelled in his forehead 
and temples; but when she at last stopped his 
voice became a little lower and more perfectly 
even in answering. 

** Dorothy, I might ask this of a stranger and 
it would be granted: Will you give me time, or 
will you ruin me ?” 

«‘'Time, indeed !” she cried, with a mocking 
rage. ‘* Do you suppose a woman in her seventy- 
eighth year will give you time? No; I'll have 
the money to-morrow !” 

‘*T have ventured too heavily, Dorothy. I did 
have millions; but if you force me now,” he went 
on, in that same hopeless monotone, ‘‘ you will 
crush me forever. You will beggar me—beggar 
me !” 

‘Tl have it to-morrow! Don’t I know what 
a fool you are, wasting money on a silver mine in 
Virginia? I won’t trust my money one day with 











[ll have it to-morrow—every dollar and 
!” she reiterated, obstinately. 

‘*In a few months I can in some degree recover 
myself,” he began again, his tone still lower and 
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more difficult, his gaze still riveted in melan- 
choly intensity upon the bitter, sordid woman 
“an pay every cent in a few 
To force the payment of the entire leg- 
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acy will take everything in one sweep. My prop- 
erty will barely pay it now. It rests with you, 
Dorothy. Iask no sacrifice. Half the legacy is 
far more than you ever enjoyed. In six months 
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every dollar can oe paid; but to-morrow—God ! 
[ will not. Iam human. It is impossible. Once 
more I ask, will you save me, or will you-—ruin 
me ?” 
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**]’ll have every dollar of it to-morrow—to the 
last penny! I won’t wait one moment longer, or 
give you one instant to make money for that mis- 
erable foundling. I'll have it to-morrow, ruin or 
not—yes, I’ll have it to-mor——” 

The shrill gibe and threat died in a stifled, gur- 
gling gasp. With one swift bound he had sprung 
upon his tormentor. Human endurance had 
broken its limits at last, and a tigerish passion 
overwhelmed him. His fingers clutched her 
throat in deadly griffes. The mocking face whit- 
ened, to a livid purplish pallor. A low wail of 
agonized terror echoed in the passage, for Doro- 
thy Melvern sank heavily to the floor. 





CHAPTER IIL 


THE SILVER SHAFTS. 


LAWRENCE had fully intended to celebrate 
Flora’s birthday by remaining over night at Chan- 
dos Manor. ‘The work at the “Silver Shafts,” as 
they were termed, progressed in full blast. A few 
days, perhaps hours, might decide whether or not 
this last tremendous hazard of the Pacific specu- 
lator would prove delusive. Nevertheless, Law- 
rence meant to abandon the work long enough to 
dine at the manor house. It was in truth a crit- 
ical period. ‘The water might break its barriers 
at any instant, and rush into the shafts or ruin 
the tunnels. The work had gone on, step by step, 
alluring and tempting with fruitless and costly 
fatality, until it had swallowed a stupendous sum. 
What might be discovered under the barren bowl- 
ders and slimy cairns neither George Chandos nor 
Lawrence, of late, ventured to predict. This was 
an unusual occasion, and Flora, in her pretty, 
coaxing way, had insisted, while George Chandos, 
with equal earnestness, urged Lawrence not to 
decline the birthday dinner. Despite all this, the 
close of the evening found him apparently reso- 
lute to return to his abiding place for these last 
months. 

“You will stay here, Lawrence ?” whispered 
Flora, pausing a moment on the broad steps for a 
final word before departing for the night. 

‘* Flora, why should 1? What does it avail 
me ?” he asked, coming to the balustrade and 
leaning upon it, while he gazed in overwhelming 
admiration into the exquisite face of his promised 
wife. Her proportions were small and spirituelle, 
showing to wonderful advantage as she stood a 
step or two above him. 

The light of the great crystal chandelier defined 
the graceful curves of the perfectly molded figure 
and matchless poise of the Greek head. Soft, lu- 
minous and dark under their long lashes, her 
eyes thrilled and moved one with the intensity of 
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their voiceless language. Lawrence felt the power 
of their beauty and tenderness. 

‘**T have not had ten minutes’ talk with yon to- 
night. I verily believe there is a conspiracy to 
keep me away from you. My belief is firm that 
I am purposely thwarted of even a brief interview. 
Come out on the piazza with me now, if it is not 
damp.” : 

“Oh, Lawrence,” interrupted Flora, with a 
quick glance around her, “‘ 1 am positively afraid. 
What will they say ? And is it quite proper, Law- 
rence, so late? Will Mrs. Melvern think so ?” 

‘“‘Mrs. Melvern!” echoed Lawrence, resent- 
fully. ‘* What has she to do with it? How can 
it make the smallest difference what that vulgar 
old woman thinks of you, Flora ?” 

‘*T know it, but—but I am afraid of her, Law- 
rence.” Flora’s voice sank to a whisper. She shiv- 
ered with a faint sense of the vague distrust with 
which Chandos’s sister inspired her. “ And papa 
is afraid of her.” 

**I presume,” he retorted, thoroughly vexed, 
** you and your papa are not forbidden the use of 
the piazza, are you? I conclude that you are 
forbidden all communication with me by that ter- 
rible old creature, with her disgusting flippancy 
and unprincipled hypocrisy.” 

“Oh, Lawrence !” the white little hand was 
laid on his shyly, and the half-savage expression 
vanished under the light touch. ‘Tell me if it 
is quite proper before strangers. You know I 
would go anywhere with you, Lawrence—papa 
never objects; but, Lawrence, tell me if this 
woman’s tongue could make any harm of it. I 
don’t know, because you and papa have always 
spoiled me.” 

“It don’t signify in the least, Flora, what Mrs. 
Melvern thinks on the subject. Her tongue is 
venomous and vindictive enough, Heaven knows, 
but it cannot in the least harm you, my dar- 
ling.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Lawrence! Is it possible you are 
still here ?” demanded Mrs. Melvern, suddenly 
emerging from the library at his very elbow. 
Her face seemed to have yellowed and browned. 
A spiteful energy pervaded her youthful buoy- 
ancy of manner. ‘‘Am so deaf in this left ears! 
You know that so many of the family become 
deaf in the left ear. Dreadful, isn’t it? Can’t 
hear your billing and cooing. You might say 
terrible things about me—I never would know it. 
The family always declared that to be one of Sis- 
ter Melvern’s noble qualities—never suspecting 
other people of slandering her. ‘There now, you 
handsome wretch, go on with your courting ; 
though in my.time young girls never talked to 
their beaux alone at this late hour. But Flora has 
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no family to be offended, and I won’t tell on her. 
Good and laughing maliciously, the 
light-footed old dame skipped upstairs. 

Lawrence ground his heel viciously upon a rose- 
bud shaken down by a coquettish toss of the dyed 
head, full of the schemes and finesse of three-quar- 
ters of a century. 


night 


‘* Come to the piazza, Flora. 
ion, and not hers. 


Regard my opin- 
You are to become my wife. 
Slander can never reach you. Come—TI will 
have it.” 

He drew her hand within his arm, and the two 
strolled out on the piazza. 

**T only ask ten minutes, my little darling,” 
Lawrence said, as he bent down to kiss the pretty, 
smiling, crimson lips. ‘I am tired of this espi- 
onage, Flora. What right Mrs. Melvern claims 
to meddle in the affairs of your father I do not 
question, but in my affairs I refase her any voice 
whatever. I now assert that I am tired of it. 
Flora, why can we not be married at once ? To- 
morrow—say to-morrow, darling ; be my own to- 
morrow, will you not ?” 

Flora stole a quick, shy glance up into his face. 

‘‘ How can I, Lawrence ?” 

*“What do you care for new diamonds and a 
trousseau, and all those follies podrer women set 
their hearts upon ? Say to-morrow, my little dar- 
ling.” 

She pressed her face against his breast, then 
raised her lashes slowly. The wonderful eyes were 
radiant with happiness; the musical tones quiv- 
ered with tenderness. She loved this strong- 
willed devotion in the handsome, resolute man 
looking down upon her. 

**T myself might safely say to-morrow, but papa 
would not consent,” laughed Flora, slipping her 
hand within his. ‘‘ He would think it indecorous 
haste, and you know I could never promise any- 
thing papa would not like; and then, Lawrence, 
you would not ask me to leave papa while he is 
troubled, would you ?” 

She looked at him with a tender entreaty in 
every lineament. 

‘Never, my darling. You owe much indeed to 
Chandos. But for him I should never have seen 
you. Common gratitude should hold you faith- 
ful to him-——” 

‘“‘Not gratitude, Lawrence, but I adore my 
father. 1 adore only two persons in all the world 
—you and papa,” she interpolated, in sweet can- 
dor. 

“And I adore you and no other,” 
quickly. ‘‘ Flora, I am, as you know, halfway a 
pauper. My dear, I cannot give you the luxuries 
with which you are now surrounded—I am relue- 
tant to take you away from them; but I am not 


he said, 


You can 
t, my love—never that ; and per- 
haps I am as rich now as I may bo in the future. 
The master a lie steward do not grow rich to- 
gether,” he a with a disdainful langh. “I 
never regretted my want of fortune so much as 
I do to-night.” 


disposed to be patient in this matter. 


never be in \y 


Flora’s white fingers crept caressingly to his 
lips. He was handsome and fearless-looking, and 
deeply in earnest. 

‘«Lawrence,” the girl touched her lips to his 
hand as she spoke, ‘‘ your poverty is nothing ; it 
is not like mine in the old days with dear Maman, 
my Creole foster mother. Yours only lacks a few 
I could 
but I can bear yours; only you 
know, dear, we can never be poor-—papa will save 
us from that 
cover 


luxuries, but mine was grimy and real. 
not bear that, 


ind then, some day, you may re- 
trayfriars and all your father’s estate. 
How is it that Mrs. Melvern says Oscar Harvey 
holds the Lawrence estates ?” 

‘*Mrs. Melvern is quite right. Don’t for a mo- 
ment allow a un of recovery to find a lodging 
place in your little head. My father’s estates are 
irrecoverable. ‘lhe steward was far too shrewd 
for that. I can hardly tell you how it happened, 
or by what devious turns and shifts the elder 
Harvey obtained a mortgage on the Grayfriars 
property. ‘The steward amassed wealth, and my 
father in the same ratio grew poorer. We deter- 
mined to pay the mortgage. Flora, dear, your 
father can tell you how we toiled and struggled 
for ten years to save the fine old place.” 

‘‘He has told me, Lawrence, dear Lawrence,” 
broke in Flora, as both arms were folded about 
his neck in impetuous, loving compassion ; ‘* but 
tell me the end.” 

**The end,” bitterly repeated Lawrence, a sud- 
den, stern pain in his expression, ‘is clouded 
with an evil doubt,mot for your ears, my love ; 
but the facts, divested of their ugly suggestions, 
are that we achieved our purpose, and raised the 
limit of the mortgage expired. 
My father came on to Virginia,,and reached the 
little inn ther 


money just as ¢] 


s now called Chandos Arms. No 
did that night. The old stew- 
had an interview with him at 
Lawrence was seen after the 
mn departed, and seemed in high 
Ile stated that he would return at once 
to Grayfriars. In the morning my father was 
found dead. No marks of violence could be dis- 
covered, and no traces of the money to resene the 
Bot were 
secret for me 
The steward 


one knows wl 

ard, John Harvey, 
the inn. ¢ 
steward and 
spirits. 


estate. The grave holds the 


he steward’s so. may be wiser. 


gone. 


iimself stated that Colonel Lawrence 
requested him to call in the morning and receive 
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the money. We could show no proof that the 
mortgage was paid. He still claimed that it was 
not, and Grayfriars went to cancel it. The money 
we had gained by ten years’ effort in California 
vanished in a night. ‘That is the end, dearest. 
Neither clew nor investigation could fasten the 
guilt on the steward. It happened five years ago. 
Nothing can ever restore my father, and with 
equal certainty, it seems, nothing can ever reclaim 
my father’s lost estate. We will not speak of it 
again. I have never relinquished my vigilant search 
for a key to the mystery, but all the same, dar- 
ling, it will never profit me anything. You see 
how hopelessly a pauper Lam. Nevertheless, I re- 
fuse to give you up. On the contrary, I again 
ask you to be my wife to-morrow.” 

‘*If papa consents, Lawrence, I will be your 
wife to-morrow,” she answered, softly. 

**You are not afraid of poverty ?” he ques- 
tioned, with a lingering shade of anxiety. 

‘* Not of your poverty, Lawrence. And then,” 
she corrected, ‘* papa has provided for us. I con- 
fess that I shudder at the recollection of real pov- 
erty. I could not endure poverty as I knew it, 
even for your sake, dear Lawrence.” 

**T would never ask it, my pet. I only ask you 
to be willing to resign a few luxuries, if anything 
happens Colonel Chandos.” 

“What can happen him? What reverse could 
happen my fortunate papa ?” cried out Flora, 
quickly. ‘Somehow you all speak as if some 
evil hung over papa. Ie has faith in himself, 
and so have I. Even if disaster happened he is 
sure to come right in the end. Yes, yes, Law- 
rence, if papa consents, I will be your wife to- 
morrow. And now I must say good night.” 

“One moment, darling. I may see Colonel 
Chandos to-night, and I shall ask him to give 
you to me at once.” 

“Yes,” she murmured. ‘* Good night, Law- 
rence—good night.” ; 

Once more the velvet arms were thrown around 
his neck. Again he touched the sweet lips, and 
she had flitted away into the hall. 

He listened to the light footsteps flying along 
the upper passage, heard the door close after her. 

** Escaped old Melvern this time,” he laughed 
to himself, as he lighted a cigar and strolled off 
down the graveled walk. 

There were lights moving about the stables. 
Lawrence had no especial purpose in view, except 
to smoke and see Chandos. At that hour he 
could not ask an interview of his host. Trusting 
to chance, he turned toward the stables. 

‘It’s a pow’ful quare notion, anyways, en four 
good miles to dat Cribbasse, en a God-fo’saken 
hole when you gits dar,” one of the grooms grum- 


blingly explained to another as the gentleman 
sauntered toward them. 

Lawrence was thinking of the dainty sweetness 
of the girl from whom he had just parted—the 
charm of her tenderness and beauty still absorbed 
him—when the remarks of the groom reminded 
him of the work at the Silver Shafts. The vigi- 
lance necessary and sense of responsibility for tho 
thousands expended thereon returned to his mind. 

**Ts Colonel Chandos still in his study, Bar- 
ney ?” he inquired of the groom. 

** He hab done gone to de Silber Shaf’s dis half- 
hour ago,” answered the man. 

‘To the Silver Shafts! Has there been any 
message from there ?” was the anxious inquiry. 

** No, sir; jes’ a suddent notion hab took Marse 
George to go out en hab a look at de place by 
night, it ’pears like. Dere ain’t no good comin’ 
ob dat pisen Cribbasse, Marse Lawrence, no good, 
sir ; *twa’n’t nebber no good, ‘long of dat hole.” 
The man shook his head with grewsome meaning. 

Lawrence laughed carelessly. 

‘*Perhaps not, Barney. We will see, provided 
the river don’t rush through the breakwater be- 
fore we are ready for it.” 

«TP won’t hurt nuflin, mastah, kase dere ain’t 
nuffin under dem rocks to be hurt,” sententiously 
replied Barney, his mulatto face looking wise. 

‘*Bring out my horse, Barney. I will return 
to the Silver Shafts to-night.” 

Ten minutes later Lawrence galloped over the 
road to the work. Temporary cabins were the 
principal signs of life at that hour about the un- 
sightly spot known heretofore as the ‘‘ Crevasse.” 
The muffied sound of blows far off in the distance 
attested the presence of workmen underground. 
The Crevasse had been a blot utterly devoid of 
utility or beauty on the Chandos estates. For no 
purpose that human eye could divine the river 
had diverged from its channel and spread into an 
ugly waste of treacherous pools and swift cur- 
rents, broken everywhere by bowlder and rock. 
The country folk and servants avoided the path- 
less, slippery locality, and regarded it with super- 
stitious dread. Nobody thought of it as any- 
thing but a useless bit of territory to the owner, 
somewhat detrimental to health in close prox- 
imity, until the rich Chandos returned and pro- 
mulgated the idea of a vein of silver underlying 
the Crevasse. 

Such an idea thrown out by a successful Pacific 
speculator of course fired the popular fancy. That 
the rich man firmly believed in it proved itself in 
unmistakable terms. Ile backed his expressed 
convictions by a lavish expenditure of money. 
The old name of the ‘ Crevasse ” gave place to 
the more delightfcl one of the “ Silver Shafts.” 
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Landowners professed to be skeptical of the ex- 
istence of precious metal under their feet, but all 
agreed in a desire to shorten the distance between 
their lands and the Crevasse. All speculated as 
to the probable course the vein might run, and 
held to their acres with a startling tenacity. Few 
would have risked money in the mines, even if 
Chandos had asked it. He did not; the venture 
was exclusively his own. 

Lawrence dismounted from his horse before his 
own cabin. Laughter and jocular voices from 
gangs of laborers in the other cabins drifted past 
him. Inside of his own log structure he found 
only the two assistants busy over sheets of calcu- 
tion. 

‘La Pres, have you seen Colonel Chandos ?” 
he asked, tossing his riding gloves upon the table. 

The Frenchman turned his lively, youthful face 
toward him, and laughed gayly. 

«<Peste ! Lawrence, the colonel has been here, 
asking the same question about you, not ten min- 
utes ago. I told him to discover the whereabouts 
of Ja belle Flora. Ah, what splendid eyes she 
has !” 

‘* Where is he now ?” demanded Lawrence. 

‘*Gone out to Shaft Number Three to see if 
they have turned out any silver in the tunnel,” 
was the response, in an inimitably comical tone. 

Lawrence strode off hurriedly toward the shaft. 

‘¢ The colonel is coming up now in the basket,” 
one of the men at the mouth of the shaft in- 
formed him. 

The basket was drawn slowly up through the 
dark, damp shaft, and Colonel Chandos stepped 
on the platform among the night watch. His 
dinner costume was elegant and in faultless taste, 
but it seemed oddly out of place among the 
brawny laborers. 

‘© No silver yet,” he said to Lawrence. ‘‘ Come, 
we must look at the breakwater. They tell me 
Harvey was here this evening.” ' 

‘« Yes, we will walk along the breakwater. I 
have gomething to say,” Lawrence answered, as 
they moved away toward the river. 

Chandos glanced at him with a sharp question- 
ing, almost amounting to suspicion, in his coun- 
tenance. 

‘‘ What is it, Lawrence ?” he asked, in half-sup- 
pressed irritation, not unmingled with alarm. 
‘Wait a day or two. I am sure I cannot bear 
it now !” he added, excitedly. 

Whatever he expected, it certainly alarmed 
him. 

‘‘T wish to say it now,” was the decided answer. 
‘Something may happen to prevent. The time 
is short ; the matter, urgent. It must be said by 
to-morrow » 
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“Stop!” interrupted Chandos, clutching his 
arm and placing himself before him —“ stop ! 
Do you see this tremendous work ? Do you hear 
those hundreds of men chattering away when 
they ought to sleep? The fools! it is midnight 
now. These tunnels, these shafts, this break- 
water, these men, Lawrence, have ruined me. 
All my fortune is in this”—he stretched out his 
hands toward the barren mines; his face grew 
desperate, then pitiful—‘‘and it is gone. 'To- 
morrow the legacy falls due. If they give me 
time I am safe. If they force me now I am 
wrecked for all eternity. There is something 
here, but it is not silver. If they only give me 
time !—God ! if they only give me six months !” 

“‘They ? Who ?” demanded Lawrence. 

«The legatee,” was the short answer. 

Bitter, racking anxiety overshadowed the pleas- 
ant good nature of his lineaments. The polished 
courtesy of his manner vanished under the icy 
grip of ruin. 

‘* Ask for time ” began Lawrence. 

‘«‘ Wholly in vain,” hopelessly replied the other. 
‘«Tt is a question of hours, and I cannot face it. 
There is a last great bubble which inevitably de- 
ludes and ruins the speculator. I thought to 
have shunned it. This is my bubble—it bursts 
and is gone. I did not see fate in this venture. 
My luck blinded me. Be silent; give me a few 
hours before the bolt falls.” 

** It was not of the mines or money I meant to 
speak,” explained Lawrence, tranquilly. ‘‘ It was 
of Flora.” 

‘* Flora !” ejaculated the other, with startling 
emphasis, his voice pitched to a high, loud key. 
** What have you to say about Flora? I thought 
you had said all that concerned Flora at dinner, 
hours ago. You are engaged to marry her, are 
you not ?” 

** Most assuredly,” returned Lawrence. 

‘* Very well,” rapidly continued Chandos. ‘Do 
you want to break the engagement, now that she 
is no longer the heiress you supposed ?” 

At any other time the question would have been 
insulting. To-night it was pathetic. The misery 
and pain in every shifting expression of feature 
and accent of the man opposite Lawrence roused 
compassion instead of resentment. 

‘‘Ts that it ?” repeated Chandos, recklessly. 
‘‘Speak out, Lawrence. When we descend the 
slippery grade every man gives us a kick. Be- 
sides,” he added, with a harsh, angry laugh, 
‘* there is another suitor for her hand, who brings 
the fortune she may lack—another suitor to-day. 
Give her up if you choose, sir—my poor little 
girl! She may be a pauper, but she has another 





suitor.” 
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Flora’s lover and Flora’s father glanced at each 
other in significant silence. 

Reckless bitterness evinced itself in the over- 
strained, nervous excitement of Chandos. Swift 
passion flashed into the bold, determined counte- 
nance of Lawrence. The moon came out from 
under a cloud and gleamed down upon their faces. 
The river surged against the breakwater in little 
ripples at their feet. 

‘* What do you mean, Colonel Chandos ? Speak 
out yourself, and let me know what you are driv- 
ing at. Lama plain man and want plain talk. 
Have done with your riddles. How dare you tell 
me my promised wife has another suitor ?” de- 
manded Lawrence, in a tone few men cared to 
defy. 

‘** Becanse it is true. She knows nothing of it 
—my poor little girl !— nothing— nothing,” he 
repeated, mournfully, ‘ Nothing, I tell you !” he 
went on, quite unobservant of the wrath he had 
provoked. ‘Only to-day he came to say that he 
admired her above all others, and to ask my per- 
mission to woo and win my beautiful child. The 
lowborn scoundrel backed his suit by his ill-got- 
ten wealth. He offered to gild the insult by ad- 
vancing capital for my mines—ha! ha!” The 
harsh, unmirthful laugh echoed among the rocks 
in painful distinctness. Chandos took off his hat 
and bared his head to the cold night air, then 
groaned. That he was desperate and half mad- 
dened by the ruin threatening him evinced itself 
in every phase of this unnatural manner. ‘‘ Yes, 
his thousands were at my disposal—ha! ha! ha! 
Plainly he thought I had need of them—ha! ha! 
He thought I could no longer take care of my 
lovely little girl.” 

‘“‘This is folly, Colonel Chandos,” replied 
Lawrence, in a constrained tone. ‘‘ You are not 
ruined yet. Will you tell me who dared make 
such a proposition to you? It is well known 
that Flora is my fiancée, even without the formal 
avnouncement of to-night. I pronounce such a 
proposition an unmitigated insult.” 

‘Yes, yes; but Oscar Harvey suspects the im- 
pending crash. Did I not tell you ? Well, I can 
think of nothing but the mines ; the mines, tak- 
ing in thousands after thousands of money, and 
throwing out nothing—nothing. Fthought I had 
told vou it was Oscar Harvey.” 

‘* You told me nothing of the kind,” was the 
cold response. ‘‘ You must be mistaken. Pre- 
sumptuous hound that he is, the fellow would not 
have ventured to think of Flora when he is en- 
gaged to Miss Hauton !” 
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‘He traded on my misery,” slowly answered 
Flora’s father. ‘* Ife says that he has loved my 
child since he first beheld her x» 

““Curse his insolence !” savagely interrupted 

**He shall answer for this. I will 
punish such insults as they deserve. Love from 
him to Flora deserves the lash—eurse him !” 





Lawrence. 


‘Dorothy says be is to marry Marion,” an- 
swered Chandos, wearily. ‘I don’t tuderstand 
it; I don’t understand anything except that my 
luck has forsaken me—of that I am keenly aware. 
Did vou not tell me that old Cadmus Hauton was 
the only stranger at Chandos Arms the night your 
father died and the money disappeared ?” 

** Yes; he was there, and we have never been 
able to trace h As he was an expensive 
as well as disgraceful appendage, I don’t presume 
Marion cares to hear of her father again. But 
what has that to do with the cursed impudence 
of Oscar Harvey? Do you suppose that his 
treachery to Marion will be resented by old Cad- 
mus Hauton ?” 

*“No, no, Lawrence,” was the absent-minded 
answer ; ‘‘ but the Harveys may have been inter- 
ested in the utter disappearance of Iauton, and 
perhaps Oscar Harvey may secure his silence by 
an engagement to the daughter. He does not 
care for her. I don’t know. I meant to have 
mentioned it some time ago. It don’t matter 
now—nothing matters. We must go, my poor 
little girl and myself. We must go away from 
here—go among strangers. She must not know 
how completely ruined I am, if they refuse me 
time. Six months, Lawrence,” he went on, 
wildly—‘‘I tell you I must have six months!” 

‘* Flora need not be informed of anything ap- 
proaching ruin to you, Colonel Chandos.  I[t 
would break her heart.” 

‘Yes, yes,” he groaned ; ‘‘ she loves me as if 
she had been born my child, and I—oh, Law- 
rence, how can [ see my beautiful little girl en- 
during poverty again! It was all for her, and [ 
have made a stupendous mistake—an irreparable 
blunder. I wanted to efface the doubt upon her 
birth by immense wealth.” 

‘IT came here to-night, Colonel Chandos, to 
ask vou to consent to our marriage at once. Give 
me Flora without further delay. She is quite 
willing, provided that she is not separated from 
you.” 

*«My luck is gone. She had best separate, only 
I cannot part with her,” interpolated the other, 
gloomily. 

‘* Will you let me marry Flora, to-morrow ?” 


mi since, 
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(To be continued.) 
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THE WAKING. 


By G. T. Ferris. 


THE weight on his chest was lifted with the 
flight of the dream and its nightmare, and he had 
a curious sense of lightness which was yet not 
quite relief when he came to the waking con- 
sciousness of self. The body of the man who had 
rested on the pallet seemed to have slept, but the 
outcast spirit had gone roving in a world of shad- 
ows projected from the world of things wherein 
that body had once so hotly fed the flame of 
sense and the lusts of the flesh. The spell of an- 
guish which the nightmare had laid on him had 
been scarcely less than that of death, for the 
shadow as dreadful as the substance had been 
there, if indeed substance and shadow are aught 
but one except in name, which itself is but a 
shadow. In a few hours he was to endure the 
extreme penalty of the law, for it could not now 
be long till dawn. He feebly stretched out his 
hands and his mind as with the groping of the 
infant which feels for the things it does not 
know, and questions mystery with the pathos of 
helplessness. He had a vague notion indeed that 
the dolorous night had wreaked such rapine on 
him, marauder and wolf that he had been, as to 
have smitten brain and muscle with stagnation. 
Yet through his languor fluttered a throb of 
knowledge that during his sleep the requital of 
guilt had begun, and that in the dream God had 
taken him in the hollow of His hand even before 
he had yet passed the metes and bounds of hu- 
man vengeance. As the man’s thoughts grew 
clearer, sailing up out of the mist, he felt that he 
had been made to rehearse the details of his own 
doom in the similitude of a vision, even perhaps 
while the executioner was knocking at the gate 
of the prison. He lay helplessly staring at the 
darkness which stretched from the place where 
he was straight up to the Infinite, and the plaint 
of his misery breathed in words which did not 
stir his lips, invoking Him whose face was turned 
away forever : 

‘‘Oh! inexorable Judge, who dost rule the uni- 
verse with a rod of iron, could it not suffice Thy 
vengeance that I was to expiate my crimes by 
such an end, that Thou shouldst condemn even a 
worthless worm to suffer twice? Was it not 
enough, Thou pitiless manager of worlds and of 
human hearts, to have unrolled the spectacle of a 
wretched life with its blazonry of sin and hand- 
writing of Thy flaming anger, that even the forth- 
coming must be made to torture me before its 
time ? Surely this is the mystery of divine pun- 
ishment, that the past and future are rolled to- 
gether in one never-ending Now.” 
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The answer seemed to be in the narrowing fo- 
cus of remembrance that gathered itself like a 
great eye out of the dusk of his horizon, shedding 
light on the obscure, and giving shape to the 
formless against the background of what went be- 
fore the dream. ‘This was the history which an- 
ticipated the coming of the hour and of the man. 

There was no sound but the ticking in the cor- 
ridor (thus he remembered), and the guardians 
of the deathwatch were so still that they seemed 
to have muffled the sighs of their own breathing. 
With their horror of the condemned man’s crime, 
a deed of bloodshed dyed more deeply red by its 
atrocity, there mingled a gush of pity in these 
rude breasts fer the fellow creature so soon to 
tread the wine press of wrath decreed of God and 
man, and pass by this terrible pathway to the 
Unknown. They had spoken to each other with 
the eloquence of looks, lest they should disturb 
him. ‘‘ Let him sleep the sleep of exhaustion and 
forget for an hour.” They had even stopped the 
striking of the clock that called the march of the 
hours. During the earlier part of the vigil his 
muttering had pierced them like knives, and they 
had suffered only less than the man they watched. 
Once he had peered through the grating of the 
cell and beckoned ; and the tongue which licked 
the dry lips could scarcely whisper, and the smile 
which tortured the face was not a smile: 

*“Wake me straight at the coming of the re- 
prieve. If the lawyer lied, then he, too, should 
h——” 

The voice which had spoken died at the word. 
His eyes pierced theirs to drag the heart out of 
their thought. They knew there would be no re- 
prieve, and their heads were downcast as one an- 
swered with the triteness which so often masks 
the inexpressible : 

** Yes, my poor fellow, hope to the end—good 
news may yet come.” 

He slunk into the dusk of the cell and hud- 
dled himself on the pallet in silence, worn out 
with anguish, till nature took its revenge and 
closed his eyes, though it conld not steep his soul 
in the oblivion that came to his senses. 

The minutes spun themselves into hours, but 
not faster than the sleeper lived backward. The 
magic of memory conjured an army of phantoms 
back to the stage on which they once had lived, 
ghosts of the things that were ; and many of their 
faces were in shadow, as if under the semblance 
of a cowl, and they spoke without a voice : 

** Murderer, you have slain us even as you slew 
the woman !” 








The innocence of boyhood mocked him in the 
image of an urchin who wetted his bare feet in 
scented meadows among the cowslips and daisies, 
or drove the cows to the milking. He could hear 
the echoes of the schoolboy’s whistle piping as 
blithely as the bobolink, when the losing hazard 
only meant the master’s birch, the loss of a frolic 
with his fellows, or his father’s kindly wrath at 
some flare of Pucklike mischief. The big farm 
kitchen, with fagots ablaze on the hearth, and 
the mother’s love that burned there like an altar 
flame to kindle all the homely pleasures ; the 
eomedy of rustic courtship with its simple pains 
and raptures ; the stir of winter pastime and the 
honest toil of summer with its balm of sleep 
which had no dreams— these phantasmagoria 
swept across his vision and ceased to be. 

As the dream world unfolded itself it seemed 
more and more to the sleeper to take the sem- 
blance of a theatre, with a great stage thronged 
with actors and set with scenery. Though 
he himself was sole spectator, his shadow was 
also the principal actor among the apparitions 
that made their exits and their entrances ; and 
he knew that the stage was set for him by an in- 
visible manager who ordered the movement of 
the play. All which had gone was but the pro- 
logue of the tragedy, and the manager, that never 
hasted and never rested, omitting to enforce no 
point of stagecraft in the actor’s art, would carry 
the tragedy to its climax without an interlude, 
for the spectator never forgot in his absorbed 
watching of the play that there was stern busi- 
ness to be done afterward and there could be no 
waits. 

He saw himself drawn to Babylon, the vortex 
of the best and worst, in whose whirl each man 
follows the law of his being with accelerating 
speed. Inthe changes, of the shadow-acting glid- 
ing through fine transitions, the callow virtues of 
his youth shriveled before temptation and the de- 
eeits of the masquerade, where evil suits the art 
of disguise to match all cravings of hope or fear 
or passion, lust leering under the face of love, 
avarice aping the ways of thrift, selfishness par- 
toting the jargon of justice, the lie smirking as 
truth, brass shining for gold. He saw propensity 
take the statue of a giant, conscience made the 
slave of desire, and his own shadow leading the 
rout of pleasure seekers among the simulacra on 
the stage, “‘Comus with all his swinish crew.” 
The duty of the present and the ideal of the 
future came to him with open hands loaded with 
blessing and righteousness, but the gifts were dis- 
dained and trampled underfoot, until the gen- 
muses veiled their faces and faded from the specta- 
cle. So the good, that grew as sturdy a crop in 
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that great city as the evil, was made food where- 
with to nourish the gibes and mockery of buffoons, 
for whom woman had no chastity, man no cour- 
age but the impulse to fight under the standard 
of passion or gain, honesty no motive but that of 
policy, self-denial no value except as a whet to 
sensuality deferred, aspiration no lesson but that 
of the moth and the candle. 

The spectator, as he watched the passing of the 
play and the dreadful skill with which the stage 
manager marshaled his puppets, felt that he must 
cry aloud in the agony of despair, if only for 
warning to his own shadow, forgetting that not 
one jot or tittle could now be erased from the mir- 
ror reflecting things consummated. But the voice 
was frozen, and he could neither disturb the per- 
formance nor leave the theatre. He saw all 
wicked things, with the malignity of the pit writ 
large and unhidden under the paint, make-up of 
and mimicry that envisaged their faces, drawn to 
his shadowy double as filings toa magnet. The 
spectator who looked on the drama could only see 
with the eyes of the just judge who had no power 
to affirm other than truth, for it was the no- 
bler self, so long disinherited and come into pos- 
session of a wasted and ruined estate, that now sat 
in high impeachment of the things unfolded in 
the tragedy. It was the heart of his torment that 
the hate of sin, which now shone with so white a 
light, turned its burning ray on his own life, and 
perhaps the smoke of that torment would rise 
forever and ever. In the procession of scenes and 
acts which swept over the stage he beheld his ap- 
petite expand like a reptile swelling with its own 
venom, demanding the worst from each form of 
business and pleasure and glorifying it as the 
best, till the deformity of vice no longer needed a 
shining garment to clothe it with the beauty of a 
goddess. 

Thus he saw how his double became callous 
with the habit of excess and ceased to care for 
the embellishment of sin. For sin had lost the 
tingle of pleasure and was enduringly warped to 
be necessity, the breath of the lungs, the blood 
in the pulse, the food and drink of the day, tle 
essence of being, without which continuance of 
life would have had no logic. And the spectator 
knew, too, that like Lucifer he had fallen from a 
region where the light of stars shone in full 
splendor, and that he had not sinned without 
knowledge; that he had not been chained by 
birth to the temperament of the beast ; and that 
the scenes on the stage so faithfully picturing the 
things of the past, which now appalled him, were 
baleful even more than they were brutal. The 
master who directed the stage and illuminated its 
workings left no corner or cranny dark, neo insight 
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doubtful; and the watcher had a mysterious 
sense that the light serving this function was 
kindled from a torch which he had furnished. So 
the acts of the play moved swiftly on, running 
through all the range of unwholesome passion, of 
recklessness leaping the chasm between the dis- 
dain of unwritten law and the breaking of human 
codes, of perverse choice become immutable, to 
the climax of the tragedy. 

The stage was set in the semblance of a cham- 
ber to which the hand of woman had lent a touch 
of grace in spite of its marks of poverty. ‘The 
spectator remembered how vice and folly had 
sucked his money dry even as it had sucked his 
heart till he had fallen toa penury which made it 
impossible even to sin with any sense of luxury. 
The woman who sat musing in the chamber and 
had something of the majesty of fallen beauty 
had lost the world for him. She had left a home 
of innocence, which contained husband and chil- 
dren, obedient to some hitherto unknown chord 
of passion which his cunning finger had felt for, 
with crafty insight into woman’s weakness, and 
found and touched; and so she had committed 
for his sake the greatest of woman’s sins. She 
had trod in his footsteps with a fortitude that 
never faltered, and drugged the pain of remorse 
by enshrining her false idol with the ardor of a 
love which deserved to have been stainless. A 
man entered the chamber, who came by the au- 
thority of kinship and honest affection to bid the 
woman follow him and break the bonds which 
held her fast in sin. ‘To all these pleadings and 
reproaches she was deaf, in her devotion to her 
evil genius, though her eyes were full of unshed 
tears and her heart was bursting as she looked 
to the end which comes to unshriven guilt. At last 
this man had left the fallen woman in sorrow for 
the unavailing, and before parting had kissed 
her with a kiss pure as the benediction of a saint, 
in memory of an innocent girl whose smile had 
been a sunbeam. ‘Phe spectator saw another 
image skuiking at the easement of a window and 
peering through the half-drawn curtain while 
that adien was being said. ‘There was death in 
the bloodshot eyes of his shadow, the look of one 
mad with «drink, and with rage that darkened 
what it saw to the complexion of its own vileness. 
He watched the stealthy movement of the shadow, 
and the entrance so noiseless that the woman ab- 
sorbed in thought could hear no warning step. 

The convulsion whieh shook this spectator was 
that of an innocent witness, and his lips were 
stirred to thunder an interdiction of the crime 
and to blast the murderer with some potent word 
to save the victim. 

‘Not that! not that !” struggled for utter- 


ance. ‘‘ Wretch that you are, stained with sin 
unutterable, the woman loved you with a love as 
deep as the sea !” 

But his voice was dumb to stop the fatal panto- 
mime ; and then darkness rolled over the stage, as 
if the final eurtain had dropped, and the lights 
went out, and the spectator became one with his 
shadow again. 

But this was not the end of the vision. Every- 
thing, as the waking man afterward remembered, 
was now blurred in doubt and darkness, as if it 
was a part of his dream that he had waked and 
been left uneertain whether or not he had been 
entirely asleep. Ile only knew that, if this sequel 
was a part of the dream-conjuring through which 
he had been led, it was a horror more appalling 
than front of battle or beast, of fire or pestilence. 
The nightmare was a shapeless thing shrouded 
in dusk not to be pierced by the eye, a presence 
so malign that he could stir neither hand nor 
foot, while his very heart stood still. Like many 
another nightmare dreamer, he felt an unspeak- 
able paralysis within which his spirit cowered and 
died. Agony of the body ran apace with the 
panic of his soul in a measure so supreme as to 
transcend all other catastrophe. Then there 
came a flash of strange knowledge before he 
awoke, and the nightmare fled, for the inscruta- 
ble mystery opened with a blaze of light and 
shaped the indwelling thing, as if a sword had 
been drawn from its seabbard. The stage man- 
ager had not ended his sublime mockery when 
the stage apparitions vanished, the drop curtain 
fell and the footlights went out. 
had rehearsed his own execution. 


The victim 


Such was the dream which the condemned man 
recalled as he lay there in a collapse so great that 
he could scarcely realize the flutter of his heart 
nor the weight of his limbs ; not all at once, but 
by glimpses which fimally assembled. their parts 
into a consistent whole. He wondered how long 
it would be before the break of day, which would 
be for him only a fraction of a day. Yet he 
thought of it only in a listless, way, because he 
had suffered so mach in his dream that the power 
to suffer had become almost exhausted even with 
that reality not far ahead, the spectre of which 
had been wreaked on him in the kingdom of 
shadows whence he seemed to have just emerged. 

He tried to stretch his limbs, for he could not 
feel the pallet underneath him, and he smiled to 
himself with a sort of grim irony: ‘* They will 
need to carry me when the time comes.” He 
struggled to touch his body, but there wag no an- 
swering sense of contact, and it was as if he were 
stroking the empty air. Surely he could not have 
been palsied by the anguish of his dream ; yet it 
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would have killed him, he knew, had it lasted 
but a moment longer. He reached out a hand to 
touch the stone of his cell, that granite wall as 
hard and implacable as the fate which hemmed 
him in. There was nothing. What could it 
mean? Weak, dazed, crushed as he was in mind 
and body, he fluttered with a thrill of expectant 
wonder as to the cause of his insensibility. He 
remembered that he had read of cases where some 
cruel stroke of suffering had made a quick wreck 
of the powers of sensation. He listened intently 
for the ticking of the clock in the corridor, for 
some stir of the watchers, whose vigil would now 
soon cease. He would like to say good-by to the 
kind hearts who had not hated him becanse his 
hands were red with human blood, before the 
coming of the sinister valet of his last toilet. No 
sound stirred the silence. He remembered there 
had been a dull glimmer in the outer gloom of 
the cell before he had slept that sleep which he 
could only think of with a mental shudder. He 


strained his eyes, yet there was no light, not even 
the faintest. Could it be possible that he had 
been entirely bereft of his senses, sight, hearing, 
touch ? 

The problem perplexed him with something of 
awe, mingled with a growing fear that he was on 
the threshold of a fresh mystery, for what else 
could this silence, darkness and intangibility por- 
tend ? As his soul pondered and became passion- 
ately alert, it was with the vain beating of some 
desperate winged thing against the bars of its 
cage. Intense curiosity banished even the thought 
of impending shame and punishment, though he 
fancied that daylight must be very near. Then 
the memory of his nightmare rolled back on him, 
and the vision of the darkness which had been 
cleft asunder by that sword blade of light. In- 
stantly the full revelation of the truth swallowed 
him up as if a bottomless pit had yawned beneath 
his feet : 

‘**T have been executed—I am dead !” 





HORRORS OF CAPITAL PUNISH MENT. 


By WILLIAM 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, in his remarkable es- 
say on education, lays down the fundamental 
principle that the first essential toward which the 
educator shonld direct his powers is self-preserva- 
tion. In so doing he shapes the philosophical 
notion that human life is the object toward 
which the efforts of humanity should be directed. 
And therefore when a member of any community 
has violated a law that is deemed in any way de- 
structive to the harmony of that community the 
extreme penalty must logically be the destruc- 
tion of that offender. This view of the rights 
of the many against the criminal has been held 
from the earliest times, and it has been the 
basis of this general idea that capital punishment 
finds its place in the jurisprudence of every time 
and of every nation. ‘‘An eve for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, yea, all that man hath will he 
give for his life,” is the formulated statement that 
makes the execution of a fellow man a possibility 
in a civilized country. At certain times the senti- 
ment of the people took from the authorities the 
necessity of imposing this punishment, and in the 
play of ‘“‘ Hamlet,” under the laws which gov- 
erned the central figure in the play, it was not 
merely the privilege of the ‘“‘ melancholy Dane” 
to wreak his wrath upon his perfidious uncle, but 
it was a duty imposed by privilege and precedent. 

When once primitive man had decided in his 
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own mind that justice demanded a [ife for a life 
he apparently exercised his ingenuity in devising 
methods to make the life-taking process gs hide- 
ous and painful as he possibly could. The Cam- 
bodian stood with sword in hand and with sev- 
eral strokes cleft his victim in twain. Dr. Guil- 
lotin gave to the instrument which he devised 
a name which is a part of the language. The 
Prussian, with the directness that characterizes 
the Teuton, simply beheaded his victim with an 
ax, while the more resourceful mind of the Hindoo 
laid his victim in the street to wait the slow tread 
of the elephant whose lumbering hoofs were to 
crush from his body the vital breath. In Ar- 
menia the swift, bright blade of the razor gleamed 
as the last sight that greeted the eyes of the 
doomed. The modern view of capital punish- 
ment has a twofold object: First, to deprive the 
dangerous man of a life that might again find 
itself bent on mischief ; then, to warn those whose 
tendencies are similar that their end would be 
the end of disgrace. It was because of the deter- 
rent effect that is supposed to reside in the tak- 
ing of life that Moses tabulated his series of 
punishments by death which ring strangely in 
modern ears. In his code of crimes the death 
sentence followed such apparently trivial offenses 
as eating leavened bread during the Passover, suf- 
fering an unruly ox to be at liberty, compound- 
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ing holy ointment or selling the same to any 
stranger, and the violation of the Sabbath ; any 
act of violence toward one’s father or mother, 
eating the fat of beasts that had been conse- 
crated, blasphemy, and even the approach to the 
tabernacle by a stranger. 

Under the Draconian system the lightest crimes 
were held so heinous that the penalty of death 
ran almost through the entire gamut. But this 
was subsequently so modified through the one 
adopted by the Athenian law that men were not 
only not deterred and prevented from committing 
crime, but exile for life was a commutation eas- 
ily secured. In more modern times in England, 
after capital punishment was an accepted fact 
and public exhibition, horse stealing, cattle steal- 
ing, stealing from houses and forgery in general 
were capital offenses, and for these crimes down 
to the picking of pockets no wrongdoer was ex- 
empt from death. The list would be tedious to 
enumerate, but suffice it to say that one hundred 
and sixty forms of violation 
of the law were punished by 
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of his tribe. His sentence determined upon, the 
chief strikes ‘the first blow, and thereafter his 
judges rain upon him a succession of strokes that 
cease only when the bruised and mangled victim 
falls to the ground exhausted. More skillfully 
barbarous, but by no means as brutal, was the 
punishment of boiling the victim to death. This 
was imposed during the reign of bluff King Hal, 
without benefit of clergy, upon poisoners. Those 
candemned to this mode of punishment were sub- 
jected to the process in boiling water, oil, molten 
lead and sulphur. An old author, obviously mas- 
culine, contends that this form of punishment is 
especially adapted to the cases of women who at- 
tempt to poison their husbands. Another scarcely 


less humane mode of depriving a human being of 
life is that of blowing the condemned frem a can- 
non, a subject that has been made painfully real- 


istic by Vereschagin’s great picture. On the au- 
thority of Dr. Calkins there is no interval for 
suffering, as no sooner has the peripheral sensa- 





the execution of the indi- 
vidual. 

In our own country, in 1650, 
in the Colony of Massachu- 
setts, the list had diminished 
until it contained only idol- 
atry, witcheraft, blasphemy, 
murder, manslaughter, poi- 
soning, stealing, false witness, 
treason, cursing and smiting 
of parents, rebellious sons, 
Quakers and Jesuits return- 
ing after banishment ; and in 
the year 1790 this list had 
been reduced to treason, mur- 
der, burglary and arson. 

The modes by which the 
punishment is inflicted vary 
in every country, from the fi) 
primitive method of beating RM 
the subject with clubs until ili 
life is extinct up to the ap- 
plication of the swift messen- 
ger electricity, that does its 
work almost as quickly and 
subtly as human thought. 
The killing of a victim by 
beating to death is the legal 
mode among the Hottentots, 
and the scene which precedes 
execution is almost impossible 
to imagine. The criminal is 
seized and placed in a circle 
compcsed of the leading men 
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tion reached the central organ than the same is 
dissipated to the four winds of heaven. This 
scientific statement must be taken with the grain 
of salt that allows for the agony of the victim 
while undergoing the process which precedes the 
dissipation of his central perceptive organ. Burn- 
ing is one of the lowest, and, to the average mind, 
the most dreadful, forms of loosing the human 
soul from its environs. ‘The ancient Romans, the 
Jews, the Britons and other nations have mage 
use of it in their scheme of capital punishment. 
The Britons threw their victims, many in number, 
into wicker cages made in the form of some well- 
known idol. The wood was heaped beneath and 
around it and the fire lighted. As the flames 
rolled upward and mingled their roar with the 
impotent groans of the victims the likeness to 
the god was lost, but to him was accredited the 
vengeance imposed on the sufferers. 

Another horrible method of inflicting the death 
penalty was by burying alive. It seems almost 
incredible that, not satisfied with interring the 





THE AX AND BLOCK (PRUSSIA). 





condemned, some barbarous tribes buried to the 
hips or shoulders, packing the earth firmly in, 
and left their victim helpless, to meet a lingering 
death of exposure and starvation. 

Crucifixion, which the story of Christ has car- 
ried over the round world, is a form of punish- 
ment so repellent to modern ideas that it is al- 
most an argument for those who deny the divin- 
ity of the Saviour who suffered. Yet Dr. Lyman 
Abbott has presented this practice as it existed at 
the time of Christ in his brilliant and interesting 
description. ‘Of all the cruel punishments of a 
barbarous age, crucifixion was the most barbarous. 
It possessed a bad pre-eminence of cruelty in an 
age when fashionable audiences crowded the vast 
amphitheatre to applaud the fearful horrors of 
gladiatorial combats, and fair women gave the 
death signal, and feasted their sanguinary eyes 
on the ebbing life of the defeated. It was in this 
age that Cicero called crucifixion a punishment 
most inhuman and shocking, and wrote of it that 
it should be removed from the eyes and ears and 
the thought of men. ‘Too 
horrible for a Roman citi- 
zen, no freeman might be 
subjected to it. It was re- 
served, with rare exceptions, 
for slaves and foreigners. 
Upon this gentile cruelty 
the Jew looked with special 
horror. The cross, like the 
eagle, was a sign of degra- 
dation. Its infliction by the 
Romans was a badge of 
Israel’s servitude. The an- 
cient law of Moses fixed a 
peculiar curse to it. ‘To 
crucify even a corpse was to 
submit it to the greatest 
possible indignity. Thus 
the agony of pain was in- 
tensified by the agony of a 
peculiar shame. The phys- 
ical agony of the cross was 
that of a lingering death. 
The victim’s life was wrested 
from him in a fierce but 
predetermined battle that 
lasted many hours, often 
several days. Every mo- 
ment of this hopeless con- 
test added new agony to an 
anguish at first almost un- 
endurable. The form of 
the Latin cross is as famil- 
iar as it is sacred to all 
Christendom. ‘The sufferer 
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vf laborious currents. An increasing fever 
i consumed the body with internal fires ; 
the head throbbed with anguish; the 
parched lips burned with a raging thirst. 
As death drew nigh insects swarmed 
upon the body, and birds of prey com- 
menced to feast upon it before life was 
yet extinct. Yet no vital organ was 
directly touched, and the stubborn life 
surrendered to its invincible foe only 
after a long and protracted siese. Even 


as 


le the pitiless and stolid Roman endured . 
.P not long the sight of sufferings at once 
so protracted and intense. For death, 
if not hastened by other means, did not 
usually take place for four or five days. 
Rarely, however, was the wretched crim- 
inal suffered to die by the mere inflic- 
tion of the cross. A thrust with the 
spear or a blow with the club at length 
put an end to tortures which wearied 
even the patience of the spectators. 
Crucifixion was not, however, uncom- 
mon in an age when no discrimination 
was made between punishment and re- 
i venge, and when ingenuity was exhaust- 
ed in the endeavor to intensify the suf- 
ferings of those condemned for crime, 
or even captured in war. At the time 
Ls 


of the siege of Jerusalem hundreds of 
Jews were crucified together, and left 
to hang in sight of the city walls.” 





EXECUTION WITH THE SWORD (CAMBODIA). 





was usually bound upon it as it lay upon 

the ground. The hands and feet were 

then firmly nailed to the wood. Lest 

: this fastening should prove too frail, a 
transverse piece of wood between the 

thighs afforded an additional support. 

The cross was then elevated, with the 

sufferer upon it, and fastened firmly in 

the ground. In this act the body was 

terribly wrenched. ‘The concussion 

often dislocated the limbs. Then, hang- 

. ing between heaven and earth, the vic- 
tim was left to die. The hot rays of an 

Oriental sun beat down upon his naked 

body and unsheltered head. The ragged 

w edges of his undressed wounds festered 
and inflamed. From these wounds 

shooting pains ran along in. accelerat- 

ing waves of increasing anguish. Every 

attempt to secure any relief from the 
unnaturally constrained position increas- 

ed the torment. The blood, impeded in 

its circulation, flowed in slackened and THROAT CUTTING (ARMENIA). 
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EXPOSURE OF BODIES OF EXECUTED ROBBERS 
AT THE BAZAAR (PERSIA). 


The origin of this special punishment has been 
attributed to Semiramis, but the refinements of 
cruelty which were subsequently introduced were 
growths for which, fortunately, no one name can 
be held responsible. The victim was compelled 
to carry his own cross to the place appointed for 
the execution, commonly remote; the various 
tokens of the peculiar shame of the punishment 
were connected with this procession. Arrived at 
the fatal spot, the sufferer was stripped naked. 
He was fastened to the cross, then lying on the 
ground, either by spikes driven through the 
hands and feet, or, in another form of the pun- 
ishment, by cords bound around them. There 
was a form of the punishment in which a tree or 
post was used, the hands being secured by one 
nail above the malefactor’s head, while the feet 
were fastened by another nail below. The cross 
was then erected, its foot or base secured in the 
ground, and the sufferer left to await death by 
the slow increase of physical anguish. If the in- 
tensity of suffering was too slow in its effect for 


either the malice or the mercy of those in charge, 
the victim’s legs were broken with heavy blows of 
a club, his vitals were pierced by thrusts of a 
spear, a fire was kindled around the foot of the 
cross, or wild beasts were admitted to gnaw his 
limbs. Some drugged drink was usually given. 
In one form the agony was aggravated by placing 
the criminal with the head downward. Great as 
was the suffering, such is the power of the human 
frame to bear it that there are narratives of cases 
in which life was prolonged many days ; of others 
in which it lasted until starvation, not the torture 
of the situation, ended the victim’s misery ; of 
others in which a rescue, even after a long time 
of exposure, resulted in recovery. It should be 
added that, to prevent any interference, the cus- 
tom was to keep guards stationed until death was 
assured. It is stated that crucifixion was abol- 
ished by the Emperor Constantine, and that at 
the present day the use of it is nearly confined to 
Mohammedans. 

A punishment analogous to crucifixion was for- 
merly practiced in the West India Islands. ‘The 


THE ELEPHANT AS EXECUTIONER (CENTRAL INDIA), 
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delinquent was suspended from a post by means 
of a hook inserted ander his shoulder or under 
his breastbone. In this manner he was prevented 
from doing anything to assist himself, and all 
persons were prohibited, under severe penalties, 
from relieving him. He remained in this situa- 
tion, exposed to the scorching heat of the day, 
where the sun is almost vertical and the atmos- 
phere almost without a cloud, and to the chilling 
dews of the night. His lacerated flesh attracted a 
multitude of insects, which increased his torments, 
and under the fever produced by these compli- 
cated sufferings, joined to hunger and thirst, all 
raging in the most intense degree, he gradually 
expired. 

There was a peculiar punishment, and perhaps 
a capital one, called crucifrangium by the an- 
cients, inflicted on Roman slaves and Christian 
martyrs, as also on women and girls. Under Dio- 
cletian twenty-three Christians suffered martyr- 
dom in this manner. The legs of the criminal 
were laid on an anvil, and by main force fract- 
ured by a heavy hammer, somewhat similar to 
the more modern custom of breaking the bones 
of offenders on a wheel by an iron bar. 

Beheading is of ancient date, and was certainly 
known among the Greeks and Romans. Xeno- 
phon says that losing the head was looked upon 
as the most honorable death. The decollation, as 
it was called, of St. John the Baptist shows the 
existence of this punishment among the Jews 
under the Roman governor of Judea. Suetonius 
tells that Caligula kept an artist in beheading, 
who decapitated prisoners in his presence, fetched 
indiscriminately for that purpose from the jails. 
‘he mode formerly practiced in England, by the 
«x and block (and still in use in Germany), and 
that which originated in France late in the eight- 
eenth century and was gradually adopted in many 
other European countries—the guillotine—are de- 
sc“ibed more in detail elsewhere. Among the 
Chinese the malefactor kneels upon the ground, 
the ** board of infamy” is taken from his back, 
and the executioner, by a single blow of a two- 
handed sword, strikes off his head with great dex- 
terity. These headsmen, and indeed the general- 
ity of inferior officers of justice in China, are se- 
lected from the soldiery, according to the cus- 
tom of primitive barbarians ; neither is this em- 
ployment considered more ignominious than the 
office of sheriff in Anglo-Saxon countries. De- 
capitation is held by the Chinese as the most dis- 
graceful kind of death, because the head, which 
is the principal part of a man, is separated from 
the body, and that body is not consigned to the 
grave entire as he received it from his parents. 
If a great mandarin be convicted of any atrocious 


offense he is executed in this manner like the 
meanest person. After the head is severed it is 
frequently suspended from a tree by the side of 
a public road ; the body is thrown into a ditch, 
the law having deemed it unworthy the respe::t 
of regular funeral rites. When the sentence is sub- 
mitted to the emperor for his approbation, if tlie 
crime be of the first degree of atrocity, he orders 
the malefactor to be executed at onee; when it 
is only of an ordinary nature, he directs that the 
criminal shall be imprisoned until the autumn 
and then executed, a particular day of that season 
being appointed for that funotion. ‘The emperor 
seldom orders a subject to be executed until he 
has consulted with his first law officers whethe: 
he can avoid it without infringing on the consti- 
tution of his realm. He fasts for a certain pe- 
riod previous to signing an order for an execu- 
tion, and his imperial majesty esteems those years 
of his reign the most illustrious and most fortu- 
nate in which he has had the least occasion to let 
fall upon his subjects the rigorous sword of jus- 
tice. 

Breaking on the wheel is a mode of execution 
that has acquired some notoriety from the fre- 
quency with which it is mentioned in histories 
narrating the cruelties common in the Middle 
Ages, but it is really only one form of beating te 
death. The condemned was lashed upon the 
periphery of a large wheel, which was caused 
slowly to revolve, and as it revolved he received a 
succession of blows from clubs in the hands of 
the executioners, or from bludgeons worked by 
clumsy machinery such as the times furnished ; 
thus bruising the flesh, breaking the bones and 
steadily reducing the body to a mangled, formless 
corpse. ‘The ‘‘ wheel” was for centuries a com- 
mon instrament of torture and death in several 
countries of Europe. It appears to have come 
first into use in Germany, where it was employed 
as early us the tenth century. Francis L., about 
1525, introduced it into France. It was employed 
also for a time in England. The prisoner de- 
signed for death by this method was bound to an 
instrument rudely resembling a wheel, his legs 
and arms being separated as far as possible and 
attached to crossbars corresponding to spokes. 
As the wheel revolved the limbs of the victim 
were fractured by blows from a heavy ramrod de- 
livered below the knees and elbows. Sometimes 
the rod was held in position mechanivally, the 
limbs of the prisoner, as he was whirled on the 
wheel, coming in contact with it. Usually, how- 
ever, the rod was held in the hands of an execu- 
tioner, who administered the blows as rapidly as 
he could wield it. In France the torture of this 
mode of punishment was lessened in many cases 
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by heavy blows being dealt on the head and chest 
of the victim, so as to shorten life. These blows 
were called coups de grdce, or strokes of mercy. 

Bisecting such as is practiced by the Cambo- 
dians is thus described : ‘Samuel hewed Agag in 
pieces before the Lord ;” also as instanced in the 
subjecting of the Rabbites to saws and axes and a 
roasting in a brick kiln. Thus used, the terms 
seem to include any rude, untanght mode of cut- 
ting the body asunder with an implement like a 
sword ; or with a wooden saw, a martyrdom said 
to have been inflicted upon the Prophet Isaiah, 
and to have been a not uncommon fate of early 
Christians. Kp. Heb. xi. 37 says that many “‘ were 
stoned, were sawn asunder.” It is mentioned 
also as a Babylonian custom. 

There is no difficulty in believing, in times and 
among people where the chief effort in capital 
punishment was to intensify agony and shame, 
the rude device of tearing the body forcibly asun- 
der would be employed. ‘This element entered 
into the punishment visited upon Ravaillac, who 
assassinated Henry IV. of France in 1610, which 
is noted as one of the most cruel on record. He 
was tied to a rack shaped like St. Andrew’s cross, 
His right hand, to which was fastened the fatal 
dagger, was thrust into a slow fire. Pinchers then 
tore the flesh from various parts of his body, and 
into the wounds thus made boiling oil, lead, 
pitch and resin were poured. A horse was then 
attached to each limb, and his joints were drawn 
asunder. Afterward the spectators dragged the 
body through the streets. So great was his power 
of will that he scarcely uttered a groan while 
these tortures were being inflicted ; and he died 
without implicating any of his accomplices. 

Drawing and quartering was not a distinct pun- 
ishment, but an adjunct or circumstance of ag- 
gravation formerly superadded in England to 
hanging, for the more heinous crimes, particu- 
larly high treason. In the ancient and severer 
form, sentence involving drawing and quartering 
directed that the offender should be drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, and there hanged 
by the neck, but not until dead; that he should 
be taken down again, and while yet alive his 
bowels should be taken out and burnt before his 
face; and that afterward his head should be 
severed from the body, and the body divided into 
four quarters ; and his head and quarters should 
be at the king’s disposal. 

The simple primitive mode of punishment by 
drowning is often mentioned. It seems to have 
been in vogue in former days in Syria, Greece, 
Rome and Persia. The methods are described : 
One, that of attaching some heavy weight to the 
body, then casting it into the sea or river; the 
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other, that of sewing the living victim in a large 
sack or bag. It is said that George, Duke of 
Clarence, and brother to Edward IY., for bold 
and disorderly 


words of expostulation against an 
injustice done 


by the king, was committed close 
prisoner to the ‘Tower, and there secretly put to 
death by immersing his head in a butt of Malm- 
sev wine, 

Everyone has been made familiar, by such ac- 
counts as that of the Prophet Daniel, with the 
primitive practice of exposing criminals to be de- 
voured by wild beasts. They were not always lit- 
erally ‘‘ cast into the den,” however. The victim 
was shut into the cage where the wild beasts were 
kept contined ; or, in some forms of the penalty, 
man and beast were ushered into the arena or the 
pit of the cirens and allowed to contend as a pub- 
lic show or amusement. By the ancient mode of 
executing parricides so heinous an offender was 
sown in a sack alive, venomous serpents with him, 
and sometimes a dog, a monkey, or the like, was 
added. Vipers are mentioned in some accounts 
of similar cxecutions. 

In Cochin-China, before the occupation by the 
French, a woman convicted of adultery was tram- 
pled to death by an elephant trained for that pur- 
pose ; and in Tonquin female criminals were tied 
to a loose stake, and in that situation delivered 
to the elephant, who seized them with his trunk, 
threw them into the air, then caught them on his 
tusks, and finished by trampling them under- 
foot. 

Stripping the skin from the body of the con- 
demned while he yet lived was formerly the cus- 
tom in Kngland. It was, however, a barbarous 
mode of torturing an offender to death, rather 
than a punishment in a judicial sense. The mode 
of punishment which includes flogging and the 
*‘knout,” recently abolished in Russia, also cov- 
ered by the terms “‘ seourging,” ‘* whipping,” has 
not been used, primarily at least, in the other 
European countries in modern times as ‘ capital 
punishment”; that is, has not been used where 
the sentence or judicial design has been to inflict 
death. In Russia the condemned man is con- 
ducted half naked to the place chosen for this 
kind of execution ; all that he has on is a pair of 
simple linen drawers around his extremities ; his 
hands are bound together, palm to palm. He is 
laid flat upon his belly, on a frame inclined diag- 
onally, and at the extremity of which are fixed 
iron rings; his hands are fastened to one end of 
the frame, and his feet to the other ; he is then 
stretched in such a manner that he cannot make 
a single movement, just as an eel’s skin is 
stretched in order to dry. This stretching the 
victim causes his bones to crack, and dislocates 
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DECAPITATION, IN CHINA—AFTER AN EXECUTION OF PIRATES, 


them. The executioner advances a few steps with 
his body bent, holding the knout in both hands, 
while the long thong drags along the ground be- 
tween his legs. After coming to within three or 
four paces of the prisoner he raises it, by a vigor- 
ous movement, toward the top of his head, and 
then instantly draws it down with rapidity toward 
his knees. The thong flies and whistles through 
the air, and descending on the body of the vic- 
tim, twines around it like a loop of iron. In spite 
of his tension, the poor wretch bounds as vif he 
were submitted to the powerful shock of galvan- 
ism. The executioner retraces his steps, and re- 
peats the same operation as many times as there 
are blows to be inflicted. When the thong en- 
velops the body with its edges the flesh and mus- 
cles are literally cut in strips as if with a razor, 
but when it falls flat then the bones crack ; the 
flesh in that case is not cut, but crushed and 
bruised, and the blood spurts out in all direc- 
tions. The sufferer becomes green and blue, like 
a body in a state of decomposition, “The knout 
is fatal if the justice of the czar or of the execu- 
tioner desires it to be so. 

The mode of execution by the garrote seems to 
have been originally devised by the Moors and 
Arabs, and to have been taken from them by the 


Spaniards, by whom it has been transmitted to 
the Spanish colonies in America. In the earliest 
form it consisted in simply placing a cord round 
the neck of the criminal, who was seated on a 
chair fixed to a post, and then twisting the cord 
by means of a stick inserted between it and the 
back of the neck till strangulation was produced. 
Afterward a brass collar was used containing a 
screw, which the executioner turned till its point 
entered the spinal marrow where it unites with 
the brain, causing instant death. 

It is said that in the days of the Inquisition 
a strangulation by this method was granted as a 
mercy to heretics who recanted before the execu- 
tion of the sentence of burning at the stake. 

In Spain garroting takes place on a platform, 
publicly, during the daytime, in the place des- 
tined in general for this purpose, or in that de- 
termined by the tribunal when special causes ren- 
der it necessary. The criminal is conducted to 
the scaffold in a black tunic (hopa), on horseback 
or in a cart, and the public crier announces the 
sentence in loud tones during the transit. If the 
criminal be a regicide or a parricide the tunic is 
yellow, and he wears besides a cap (birrete) of 
the same color, both covered with red spots. 
The corpse remains exposed on the scaffold until 
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one hour before sunset, when it is buried. Ifthe 
criminal’s friends or relations beg the body for 
this purpose it is delivered to them, but the code 
prohibits the funeral being celebrated with pomp 
or ceremony. 

Hanging is, and has long been, the mode of cap- 
ital punishment employed in England and Amer- 
ica. In its simplest form, that of suspending the 
criminal by a cord around his neck from the 
branch of a tree, it must have been of very early 
origin. Accounts vary as to the date of the in- 
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troduction of the gallows as the instrument. 
This seems to have occurred in Roman dominions 
soon after the Emperor Constantine abolished 
crucifixion. An early form of this seems to have 
been a crude imitation of a tree—a tall post bear- 
ing at its top a projecting beam, from the end of 
which the fatal cord could be suspended. In the 
fifteenth century the gallows beam balanced, like 
that of a pair of scales, at the top of the post, 
from one end of which depended the halter and 
from the other a heavy weight. When the rope was 
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pled down and put around the offender’s neck 
the weight at the other end lifted him from the 
ground. <A form of hanging very usual in Eng- 
land, where the gallows, or gibbet, as it is also 
called, was in use from about the middle of the 
fifteenth century (thongh there are historic allu- 
sions to its earlier use), consisted in two upright 
posts connected at the top by a crossbeam, from 
which the rope might be suspended. In employ- 
ing the gallows the offender was, in early times, 
driven to the place in a eart, which, after the 
halter had been adjusted, was driven from under 
the beam, leaving the man to fall as far as the 
length of the rope permitted. In more recent 
times a similar fall was secured either by attaching 
a weight much heavier than the human body to 
the other end of the fatal rope, which, passing 
through a wheel at the beam, pulled the body 
upward some feet, when the weight was released ; 





or by requiring the prisoner to stand on a plat- 
form while the rope was adjusted, the support of 
which was removed, when the criminal fell to the 
end of the rope’s length. 

Far superior to hanging as a means of taking 
life judicially is execution by the guillotine and 
by electricity. The guillotine is at the present 
day employed in France and her colonies, in Bel- 
gium, Norway and Sweden, and in Italy. The 
accompanying illustration gives a clear idea of its 
workings. The electric chair is so far in use in 
the State of New York only. Although its op- 
eration was attended with some bungling at the 
outset, @ consensus of opinion pronounces it now 
the safest and most humane method of taking 
life ; and, judging by the several reports from the 
other side, the probabilities are that the system 
will soon be introduced into several European 
countries, 
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By }. M. Miiis, M:D., SURGEON OF THE PEARY RELIEF EXPrpirion, 


K YOAWADER, or Kio, as we called him, was the 
‘‘angikok ” of the most northern settlement in 
Greenland. In the language of the Indian, he 
was the ‘‘Great Medicine Man”; as understood 
by the Eskimos, he was prophet, priest and physi- 
cian. He was not held in great love, though in 
great awe and fear. 

He had obtained his supremacy by his shrewd- 
ness and superior skill in the hunt. Of sly, de- 
ceitful nature, he knew how to play on the fears 
and credulity of his people, who believed his 
boastful assertions of wonderful power and infal- 
libility. 

It appeared that he was. shrewd enough to 
doubt whether he could Hnpose upon us ; for on 
one oceasion, when we took him as guide én a 
walrus hunt, he refused at first to consult the 
gods as to the suecess of our expedition. Finaily, 
after much persuasion, he bent his head low, 
closed his eyes and repeated some Eskimo incanta- 
tion while we waited in solemn silence. Then he 
announced that we would get ten ‘‘ awak ” (wal- 
rus). It seems the elements were not propitious ; 
we saw no walrus, but procured some reindeer. 

Kio had taken unto himself (this expression is 
appropriate, as: that is the manner of marriage) a 
woman of the Ameriean Arctie coast, who had 
quite a tragic history. This was her second mari- 
tal experience, her first husband having met the 
fate of many venturesome Eskimos, while hunt- 
ing the walrus. They have the custom of carry- 


ing their harpoon line around the neck, and, as a 
rule, are dexterous enough to quickly remove it 
before the animal that has been harpooned dives 
to the bottom ; but if the line becomes entangled 
their doom is sealed. And so it was with Klayn’s 
husband. Kayak and husky (Eskimo for man) 
were dragged under, and, as the saying is in North 
Greenland, the sea spirit swallowed her husband. 
She had an infant daughter, and as there was 
no one to provide for her now, and it would 
be difficult for her to gain a second mate, she de- 
liberately and calmly choked her child, and there- 
by spared it many hardships. As, @ role, how- 
ever, the Eskimos are very fond of their children 
and affectionate to their wives. ‘This. is not the 
only excellent trait these people possess. ‘They 
would examine and touch everything they saw, 
but would not take it, thongh they expressed a 
desire to have everything. ‘The vessel, the guns, 
the thimbles or anything else was equally accepta- 
ble; but they did not care for jewelry or fancy 
stuffs, as with most savage races. We gave Manne, w 
a good-looking, oval-featured kuna(wife),a present 
for her child. She would not accept it with any 
amount of persuasion, but went off and brought 
her ‘* piekaninny ” (child), se that she might take 
it herself. They are extremely good-humored, 
easy-tempered people, easily amused, and fond 
of ridiculing everything. ‘They are bright and 
intelligent, quick of apprehension, and have ex- 
cellent memories. Though not effusive, they ex- 
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press their pleasure and surprise by an amusing 
exclamation, ‘‘ Ne-ne-ne !” or “ Piuke !” (good), 
in a tone quaint and drawling. Our commander 
presented Megipso with a doll; she stared at it 
in frightened curiosity, but refused to take it. 
Manne, another kuna, was finally prevailed on to 
accept it ; but the wonder, fear and hesitation de- 
picted on her mobile face was most ridiculous. 
They evidently thought it was a dead American 
child, as I learned afterward that she would not 
give it to her daughter, but buried it. 

Kio’s mate was by no means ill favored. 
Though no longer young, at least not for an 
Eskimo, as they do not live to an old age, she 


had quite a comely appearance. Being very 





spouse lives in constant terror of his brutality and 
anger. Soon after our arrival at Redeliff—the 
winter quarters of Lieutenant Peary—he had 
beaten her most cruelly, and we thought of tak- 
ing the matter into ourown hands in order to put 
a stop to his tyranny, but soon afterward started 
on our tour of exploration of Humbolt Glacier, 
as we did not expect Peary to return from the in- 
land ice journey until the first week in August, 
and now it was only the 26th of July. Our as- 
piration, as with former explorers, wac not real- 
ized, for when we reached Rensselaer Bay we 
found the passage completely blocked by dense, 
thick and impassable ice packs extending, ex- 
cept for a small lead, all the way across from 


KLAYN AND TOOKAMINGWATN, 


skillful with the needle, she had been employed 
by Mrs. Peary to assist, her @urimg the winter in 
making the season’s clothing, watit her liege lerd, 
no doubt desiring alk her attention, objected and 
took her home, much te her regret, as she was de- 
lighted to work for the kind Peary’s kuna, as Mrs. 
Peary was called. 

Daniel, our epigrammatic young Eskimo inter- 
preter, assisted me to interview her on one ocea- 
sion while visiting her tent. She admitted that 
she feared her master, and said she would like to 
go back with the ‘‘ piuke” Peary’s kuna. 

The angikok’s past contained a similar crim- 
inal record. The members of his tribe say he 
killed his first wife, and therefore his present 


the Greenland to the American coast. We were 
partly consoled for the great disappointment by a 
very interesting and exciting walrus hunt ; these 
fieree animals abound in the waters in thousands. 
We also visited many places of historic polar in- 
terest—the seenes of Arctic tragedy, dauntless 
courage and wonderful endurance: Cape Sabine, 
where the smal! remnant of Greely’s hardy, vent- 
uresome band were found by Captain Schley and 
Ash ; passed Cape Foulke, where Hayes, of Kane’s 
expedition, wintered in 1860-61; Refuge Harbor, 
well named, as the Polaris party eommanded by 
Hall and Budington found refuge here after their 
ship was ‘°° nipped.” 

Unable to proceed further, we returned to 
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KIO, THE MEDICINE MAN, 


2 mat Ae £ 


AN IGLOO, OR SEAISKIN TENT. 


Redcliff, in McCormick Bay, on the 
29th of July. The chief topic of in- 
terest at the settlement, second only to 
Peary’s return, was the flight of Kio’s 
wife. She had at last rebelled against 
his brutal treatment. The day after 
our departure he had beaten her un- 
mercifully, and on the next day, while 
he was absent on the hunt, this much- 
abused and long-suffering woman left 
her ‘‘tupee” (tent), taking with her 
her husband’s daughter, Tookaming- 
wah, only thirteen years old, but al- 
ready married to Koko, an estimable 
Eskimo youth. 

According to the laws of this coun- 
try (justly entitled ‘‘ No Man’s Land ”) 
the daughter belongs to her parents 
until after the birth of her first child ; 
then she is the exclusive property of 
her husband, who may do with her as 
he wills, as there is no one to control 
his actions. 

Kio’s tyranny not only caused his 
wife’s flight, but separated Koko from 
his young wife, who for an Eskimo was 
quite attractive. ‘The dark-brown iris 
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appeared all the more sparkling in the snow- 
white scleral bed ; gracefully arched eyebrows and 
neatly molded mouth, the lips not protruding as 
with most of the Eskimo maidens; the swarthy 
copper hue of countenance enhanced by the 
healthy, rosy coloring of the cheek ; her long, 
thick, coal-black hair hung down in charming 
disarray ; her figure supple and well proportioned. 
She possessed a certain wild grace and ease, was 
always in a good humor, smiling and easily 
pleased. In her quiet, ineffusive way she seemed 
very fond of Koko. I noticed she liked being 
near him when he was engaged in repairing his 
instruments of the hunt, and following him 
around when it did not interfere with his work. 
At first I thought Koko was indifferent to his 
loss, as he took it calmly, or that he knew of her 
whereabouts and would not inform her father, 
Kio, as he feared he might harm her, Later I 
had an opportunity of learning from him that he 
grieved after her. It was on one of the days of 
our search for Verhoff. Entriken and I, with 
Koko for guide, were directed to explore the 
valley and hill at the western extremity of Rob- 
inson’s Basin. We took our rifles along, in order 
to fire signals and in case we met any game. 
Near the summit our sharp-eyed Eskimo discov- 
ered deer tracks that led directly in our course. 
We eagerly climbed to the top, and there, on this 
level, treeless summit, about five hundred yards 
off, were three reindeer. Koko and I began to 
carefully stalk the deer, whilst Entriken made a 
Vol. XXXVIL., No. 3—21. 
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detour round to the right under the overhanging 
rock, and sacceeded in killing two. We ran after 
the third, but failed to catch him, so we returned 
to eviscerate the slain deer and remove them to 
the ship. Reindeer is a great delicacy and lux- 
ury. The organ most palatable to the Eskimo is 
the stomach, that contains the moss, the food of 
the deer. Koko, having quickly finished his work, 
smiled and said, ‘‘ Mischua tuttoo ” (much deer), 
but took the immense, heavy carcass on his head 
und shoulder and carried it down the rugged, 
mosspit-covered hill and over the huge bowlders. 
Qn our journey down, and during the occasional 
rests, I endeavored to question Koko about his 
lost wife. lle said that he was “ pieunke ibli” 
(devoted to her); and longed ‘‘ taku” (to see) 
her, pointed to his breast and held out his arms, 
but gave me to understand that it was better she 
was away, as her father might injure her, and he 
was helpless. Ilowever, as he said this his eves 
flashed fiercely,- sufficient to intimate that he 
would swiftly and surely avenge her ‘‘ sunabo ” 
(death). I asked him if he knew where she was. 
«*Wunga nulla ” (I do not know), he replied, and 
added in strict confidence that he would secretly 
depart and search for her and protect her. He 
seemed indifferent to the fate of her mother. He 
further remarked that the old man was ‘ per- 
blocktoo ” (crazy). As I was a physician, and 
consequently an ‘‘ angikok,” he wished to know 
if I could help him and protect her from harm. 
Iassured him I would. He seemed much hap- 
pier, and carried his great barden without an ap- 
parent effort, jJamping from: bowlder to bowlder 
as light and agile ‘as the deer of his native land. 
Kio, unable to obtain any information from 
the natives, set off in his “‘ kayak ” (Eskimo seal- 
skin boat) to hant his kuna and to bring her 
back. On the second day after our return, whilst 
the Avfe lay anchored in McCormick Bay, four 
of our party were directed to take one of the 
ship’s long boats and row over to Iglootahomey, 
in Robinson Bay, an unexplored and apparently 
unknown inlet north of McCormick Bay. Here 
we were to hunt reindeer or any other game we 
might find, and also make botanical and ento- 
mological collections. After two and a half hours’ 
hard rowing we arrived here and pitched our tent 
near a turbulent glacier stream, an ideal spot, 
with exceedingly picturesque environments. In 
the foreground the mirrorlike waters of Murchi- 
son Sound reflected the myriads of icebergs, of 
varied and fantastic shapes, that decked its sur- 
face. To the left the red sandstone cliffs of 
Point Cleveland, that had suggested the name of 
Peary’s winter home, stood forth in bold promi- 
nenee. Opposite, on the other side of the sound, 


the trio of islands, Huklyt, Herbert and North- 
umberlund, stood guard-at the entrance of Whale 


Sound. They were tastefully ornamented with 


graceful pendent glaciers, in striking contrast to 
the dark mountain side, while in the background 
of our tent were undulating hills clothed with 
many-hued moss, a soft and luxuriant bed three 
feet in depth, beneath which was a solid mount- 
ain of ice, as if to mark the short reign of sum- 
mer, on whose heels rigid winter quickly follows. 

While two of the party remained to prepare the 
evening meal, Meehan and myself climbed the hill- 
side where the little anks have their loomeries, on 
a ridge of sharp-cut stone and huge bowlders half- 
way to the sammit. Iere these Arctic birds con- 
gregate in thousands, and fill the air with their 
quaint chirps. 

After shooting a few for our morning meal we 
returned to the tent, and on the way saw an Arc- 


_ tice hare, clothed in snow-white garb, standing 


upon the brow of the hill, gazing down at us in 
a very independent manner. The challenge was 
too tempting. In attempting to cross the glacier 
stream, that had,now become flushed and swollen 
from the melting snow and ice, I was thrown off 
my feet and almost carried down the stream. I got 
*< Brer ” Rabbit, however, and we had a delicious 
rabbit stew next day. 

As we were finishing our evening repast (it was 
9 p. M., but bright and clear as daylight, for we 
were in the land of the midnight sun, where 
there is continuous day with the exception of 
three and a half months), who should we see 
coming across the sound in his light, frail kayak 
of sealskin but our arch villain Kio! He landed, 
drawing his skin shell well up on the shore for 
fear of the tide, and came to us with the smil- 
ing Eskimo greeting, ‘‘ Chimo !” (welcome). We 
chimed in, and inquired whether he had suc- 
ceeded in finding his kuna. He answered, ‘‘ Na- 
mi,” and added that she was ‘‘ piuke nami” (no 
good), and that he would kill her when he did 
find her, which we feared he might do, as there 
was no authority to prevent him. 

He did not seem very disconsolate about his 
loss, but took it stoically. In fact, we had no 
difficulty in persuading him to postpone his 
search and remain with us to act as guide on our 
hunting expeditions. THe was accounted one of 
the best hunters of the tribe, and therefore a val- 
uable assistant. 

As we were admiring the exquisitely pictur- 
esque polar panorama, so unique and wonderful, 
and watching the numerous shoals of white and 
blue whales swimming by, another Eskimo ap- 
peared in sight, leisurely walking down the 
shore, followed by a woman and a child (pick- 
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lived all alone further up the bay, and are the 


It was Kiuna and his family; they 


most northern inhabitants of Greenland. This 
Kiuna was formerly held up to ridicule, and con- 
sidered a very inferior specimen on account of his 
poor workmanship, shown in his lance, harpoon 
and other hunting implements, but especially on 
account of his poor success in the hunt. But 
since last season he has risen high in the estima- 
tion of his primitive brethren. Ife left for the 
hunt, and was not heard of for months; he was 
given up as dead ; the evil spirits of the water 
had devoured him. He was in the happy hunt- 
ing ground of the Eskimo, a gorgeous paradise 
represented by a great sea where whale, seal, wal- 
rus and other animals abound in thousands, so 
that they (the Eskimo spirits) can ‘‘ scoffen ” 
(eat) to their hearts’ content and their stomachs’ 
repletion. This Elysium was warm and comfort- 
able, in pleasant antithesis to their terrestrial 
quarters. 

But to return to Kiuna, who of a sudden reap- 


peared. He had succeeded in killing and land- 
ing six walrus. This is quite a feat when we 
consider that these thick-skinned, formidable 


beasts weigh from 1,800 to 2,000 pounds, and are 
very difficult to kill. So now he is a sort of an- 
gikok, as he has proved himself a great hunter. 
He seemed to have a great reverence for Kio, 
however. Before proceeding with our narrative 
I wish to relate an incident that proved our 
worthy prophet’s great faith in his supernatural 
powers. ‘ 

Bryant and I had returned from a fruitless 
reindeer hunt, und were seated in front of our 
tent, listening to Kio’s boasts. Among other 
things, he asserted that he was under the protec- 
tion of some mighty spirit, possibly that of 
Aurora, the spirit of the departed, who indulges 
in the exhilarating sport of celestial football with 
walrus heads ; consequently nothing could harm 
him. We picked up a bone, and placed it about 
150 feet off. Each took a shot, and, as it hap- 
pened, made two good bull’s eyes. We brought 
the bone to Kio. He looked at the holes, at us, 
with mouth-open amazement, then got up and 
walked off without a word, ignoring our challenge 
to let us try the same experiment on him. 

When we left Iglootahomey to return to the 
Kite he continued on his hunt for his wife, and 
we did not hear anything about him or bis fam- 
ily until on our return, on August 14th, from a 
tour of exploration and hunting in Inglefield 
Gulf, where we had another exciting battle with 
the walras. 

Arrived at Redcliff, we found Kio’s tent, way 
up on the hillside and some distance from the 
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other tents, still mourning the absence of its 
owner. It was closed and silent, except for the 
wolfish dogs whining and barking for their absent 
master, who it appears was still on the search for 
his wife. Kio’s tent had formerly been with the 
others, a few yards from Peary’s igloo (house) ; 
but Kio was reported to have plotted some mis- 
chief-—had intended, so said some of the Eskimos, 
to massacre the entire Peary party, and thus pos- 
sess himself of their belongings; but the other 
Eskimos would not join the conspiracy, as they 
were very fond of all the members, and were other- 
wise in no way savage or evil-minded. ‘They were 
as a rule a good-natured, good-hearted lot. Kio, 
knowing that his plot was discovered, moved away, 
out of rifle range, as he thought, fearing the pun- 
ishment he justly deserved. But the Peary party 
simply ignored him. 

Redcliff, the Arctic home of the Peary party, 
presented a quaint and curious aspect. The an- 
tipodes of life—the primitive ‘‘tupee” and the 
civilized dwelling ; Peary’s house resting securely 
on a slight elevation, strong, sturdy and firmly 
constructed, with many of the comforts and even 
some of the luxuries of civilization, looking down 
upon the skin tent of the Innuits, that repre- 
sented the zero of existence, their only couch a 
few bear- or deerskins stretched on mother earth; 
their food, the raw seal, walrus, narwhal, or rein- 
deer ; but truly the most contented race on the 
globe—their only object in life, to provide food 
for the dark, cold winter months. 

The scene in the background provided an ap- 
propriate frame for this rare, unique picture ; the 
reddish-brown mountain side, decked with golden 
poppy and buttercup and ruddy phlox—another 
suggestion of civilization when contrasted with 
the ice cap above, which reminds us of the first 
days of man. 

The latest report at Redcliff was that Kio had 
been traveling up and down the bay, and recently 
found a drinking cup belonging to his wife, at 
Iglini, situated at the head of Robinson Bay. 
It would be quite natural for her to seek protec- 
tion here, where her sister, Kiuna’s wife, resides ; 
in fact, it seems the only place of shelter she can 
obtain, as the next village, Itiblu, is too far away, 
and separated from Redcliff by the waters of Mur- 
chison Sound. 

On the second day of the seven employed in 
hunting for our unfortunate comrade Verhoff 
Lieutenant Peary decided thoroughly to search 
‘* Five Glacier Valley,” the route taken by Verhoff. 
We were assisted by the Eskimos, who are as 
skillful as the Indians in trailing and tracking. 
Prof. Heilprin, in command of the relief party, 
steamed over on the Aite to Robinson Bay, thore 
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to make inquiries of Kiuna, and explore the coast 
and glacier at the head of the bay. 

As we neared Kiuna’s “tupee” we saw Kio 
coming out in his kayak to meet us. We had not 
seen him for several days. Our first inquiry was 
whether he had discovered any signs of Verhoff. 
‘‘ Nami,” he answered, shortly. But to our in- 
quiry whether he had found his wife, he laconic- 
ally replied, with a smile: ‘‘ Ab” (yes). 

Koko was happy in again possessing his child 
wife. As she and the mother sit there on the 
deck, munching complacently on some raw nar- 
whal that Koko cut from the slimy carcass ly- 
ing near by, and sewing their threadbare, worn- 
out ‘‘kamaks ” (boots), they do not seem to be 
much the worse for their long, arduous and dan- 
gerous journey. 






By Etta W. Pierce. 


—‘* Thy voice is as the tone 
Of my heart’s echo; and I think I hear 


That thou yet lovest me.” —SHELLEY. 


ALL day I had been at my post. 

The strain on my nerves was growing unbear- 
able. Ifow much longer would I be able to en- 
dure the iron gratings, the vacant eyes, the mean- 
ingless laughter, the constant contact with minds 
wrecked and gone out? I looked around. 

Miss Storme, my fellow attendant, was placidly 
stitching at a piece of fancywork. She did not 
understand my moods, and we cordially disliked 
each other. The patients—all of the harmless 
order—were moving at will up and down the 
long, wide corridor from which on either side 
their sleeping rooms opened. My eyes fell on a 
piano in acorner. Ah, there was a momentary 
relief. I sat down at the instrument, and began 
to play a nocturn. 

The effect was magical. The German friulein, 
who had been crossed in love and was always 
groping about with wide, bewildered eyes, as 
though seeking her lost wits, subsided instantly 
into an armchair and a gentle doze. The hilari- 
ous woman who persisted in standing on her 
head, and whom I had to invert with trying reg- 
ularity, fell to saying her prayers. The white- 


It is really most pathetic to think of this 
woman and child traveling for eight or ten days 
over the rugged, steep and barren mountains, 
crossing ice and snow and treacherous, slippery 
glaciers, with their yawning crevasses, or those 
clefts still more dangerous that are filled in with 
snow, and are therefore a deceitful snare; sub- 
sisting as best they could on Ileaven knows what, 
for game is very scarce here, and even otherwise, 
she could not procure any, having no hunting 
implements. The sterile, rock-covered mount- 
ains provide only a small, poorly nourishing 
berry, something like our huckleberry, and a sort 
of scurvy grass similar in many respects to our 
sour grass. It seems Klayn also succeeded in snar- 
ing a small Arctic bird, the snow bunting, with a 
strand of her long, strong black hair. 


haired Creole lady, once a famous beauty and 
belle, paused in a monotonous tramp up and 
down, and put one thin finger to her faded lip. 

** Colfax,” she murmured, softly, ‘‘the next 
dance is ours !” 

Colfax was the lover whom a jealous rival had 
shot at her side in a ballroom just twenty years 
before. Did the nocturn bring back to her 
clouded brain that awful night—the face of the 
slain mau, and her own happy, beautiful girlhood 
buried and lost then under a horror of great 
darkness ? On all the patients a hush fell. My 
own feverish emotions dominated for a space the 
deranged creatures around me. 

I played on and on—pouring my heart, with- 
out fear or reserve, into the tumultuous leaping 
notes. Miss Storme turned once to look at me, 
then shrugged her shoulders and continued her 
stitching. Presently a distant door opened. A 
masculine step echoed down the corridor. 
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“‘T heard you afar off, Miss Steele,” said a 
voice at my shoulder. ‘‘Something must be 
wrong when you play like this—what is it ?” 

No need to turn my head. I knew who stood 
beside me, with questioning gray eyes fixed on 
my face. 

‘‘T am a little tired—nothing more,” I an- 
swered ; but my hands dropped quickly from the 
keys. 

‘Ah, you have had a trying day! You shall 
be relieved at once.” 

He spoke a few words to Miss Storme. The 
next moment I was following Dr. Harding down 
the corridor. We passed through a door which 
he locked behind us, crossed a terrace, and de- 
scending a flight of stone steps, entered the high- 
walled garden of the asylum. 

“Now,” he said, kindly, ‘‘draw a long, free 
breath, Miss Steele. You need not tell me that 
the friiulein, and the lady who stands on her 
head, and all the rest of them, have tormented 
you sorely to-day—the fact is written in your 
face.” 

It was late summer, hot and dry. Beds of 
purple heliotrope and tall, ruffled dahlias, gray 
with dust, bordered the brick walks. A smell of 
ripening grapes filled the air; a fountain babbled 
on the thirsty lawn, and now and then yellow 
leaves, like vagrant sunbeams, sailed by us on the 
wind. Dr. Harding, swinging along at my side, 
with the waning afternoon light on his tawny, 
clear-cut face, continued to regard me critically. 

‘“*You are young, Miss Steele,” he said, ‘‘ and 
naturally you find life in a lunatic asylum sad and 
depressing.” 

‘« Yes,” I acknowledged ; ‘‘ but then, life, ex- 
cept to a favored few, is sad and depressing every- 
where. Why do you hide your talents here, Dr. 
Harding ? Men of your stamp are not often 
found in a madhouse.” 

Hlis lips tightened. 

‘* As a disease, insanity possesses a peculiar fas- 
cination for me, and this place, you will admit, 
is most favorable for a special study of its various 
forms. ‘Then, too, the world has dealt me bitter 
blows in my day, and I am glad to be shut away 
from it for awhile.” 

‘“*You do not look as though the blows had 
harmed you,” I said, forcing a laugh. 

Indeed, he was like a bronze viking in his 
strength and beauty. 

«‘ Wounds,” he answered, in a dry tone, ‘‘ some- 
times bleed inwardly. When I came to this re- 
treat, Miss Steele, I was the maddest person in 
it. But, thank God !’—he flung back his broad 
shoulders, drawing in a deep breath—‘‘I have 
outlived that time.” 


** Ah, you had met with some misfortune ?” I 


said—I felt « burning desire to hear him talk of 
himself. 


He smiled. 

‘‘It is a simple story, Miss Steele. I loved a 
woman who did not love me—a creature without 
heart or conscience.” 

“Oh!” 

My hand went up involuntarily to my throat— 
I seemed suffocating. 

“Do not feel badly for me, my dear child,” 
said Robert Harding. ‘It is past now, I tell 
you—Circe has ceased to charm.” 

A spasm of raging jealousy went over me. For 
three months I had been thrown in daily contact 
with this man, and unsought, unasked, I loved 
him with my whole heart. Hot tears burned 
under my eyelids. As I dashed them away a sud- 
den, blood-curdling shriek rang through the gar- 
den. It came from a wing of the main building, 
the quarters of the Cangerous patients. Of course, 
the cry was familiar, but to-day my nerves were 
weak, I grasped Dr. Harding’s arm convul- 
sively. 

** What!” he said. * You do not yet know that 
sound, Miss Steele ? Good Heaven! it is a fright- 
ful place for a young creature like you. I see 
that your strength is failing here. You are pale 
and thin—you must have change and rest.” 

I shook my head. Why did he trouble himself 
about a little flaxen-haired nurse, who was un- 
equal to her duties? I deserved only a sharp 
reprimand, 


“No, no!” I faltered ; ‘‘I may as well earn 


my bread in this place as in any other.” 
sut the telltale drops, that I could no longer 
restrain, were pouring down my cheeks. He 


took ont his handkerchief and wiped them away. 

‘“*Come, this will not do!’ he said, in a tone 
at once authoritative and tender; ‘ 1 must take 
you to the superintendent. He does not like to 
have the nurses overworked. Plainly you cannot 
stand this sort of thing. You were made to be 
petted, protected, loved ———” 

Ife paused abruptly. 
tosay? I never knew. 


What more was he about 
We had reached the end 
of the garden, and now stood looking down a 
long avenue which wound from the portico of the 
main building away to the distant entrance gate. 
My eyes, following Harding’s, espied a handsome 
victoria drawn by blooded horses approaching 
swiftly through the thick beech trees that bor- 
dered the avenue. 

‘* Visitors !” said Harding, resuming his profes- 
sional air. ‘*Let us see if we cannot reach For- 
est’s study in advance of them.” 

He took my hand as though I was a child. 








Perhaps he had never been so near caring for me 
as at that moment. We hurried across the ter- 
race, through a door ornamented with ancient 
fanlights, and down a passage to the superintend- 
ent’s office. 

There, at a table, sat Dr. Forest, a fat blond 
man of benevolent aspect. Harding drew me 
briskly forward. 

‘Pardon, my dear Forest,” he began. ‘‘ Miss 
Steele needs a few moments of your attention. 
Cannot she be given a vacation, or—or 

The victoria had made good speed up the ave- 
nue. The door by which we had just entered 
flew open again. A servant said : 

“A lady to see Dr. Forest.” 

At the back of the superintendent’s chair I saw 
a curtained window. Forest waved us toward it. 

‘‘My dear Harding, wait there a moment with 
Miss Steele—I will attend to you directly,” he 
said. 

We stepped behind the curtain. At the same 
moment two women, maid and mistress, evi- 
dently, entered the study. 

With a peculiar gliding grace the lady ap- 
proached the superintendent’s table. Her slender 
girlish figure was draped in widow’s weeds. She 
flung back her crape veil, and showed a pale face, 
correctly oval, with slight hollows in the cheeks 
and shadows under the large velvet-brown eyes. 
Masses of copper-gold hair clustered low on her 
temples, and an air of high breeding gave distinc- 
tion to her beauty. 

‘You are Dr. Forest ?” she began, in a faint 
tone. 

‘“< Yes, madam,” he answered. 

She seemed to gather courage. She looked him 
full in the face and drew her breath hard. 

‘*T am Mrs. Penrose. I wish to piace myself 
in your hands for treatment. This woman,” with 
a slight motion toward her companion, who had 
drawn out a linen handkerchief and was weeping 
behind it, ‘‘is my servant—she will attend me 
here. Pray receive me at once as a patient, Dr. 
Forest. Lam going mad—yes, I am mad already '” 

Long service in a madhouse had accustomed 
Dr. Forest to many strange things. He pointed 
to a chair. 

«‘Sit down, madam,” he said, soothingly, ‘‘ and 
tell me your reasons for supposing yourself mad.” 

She fell into the chair. A lamp, just lighted, 
shone full upon her. 

‘‘What an excessively handsome creature !” I 
whispered to Robert Harding. He neither moved 
nor answered. 

‘* Listen, and judge for yourself,” said the lady. 
“«My husband’s name was Philip Penrose. I mar- 
ried him solely for worldly advantages. This 
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wretched fabric,” she crushed one end of her long 
crape veil in a hand like carven pearl, ‘‘ is no em- 
blem of sorrow. At heart I have never grieved 
for him. I acted a lie—feigned a devotion that I 
never felt. In time he must inevitably have dis- 
covered tne truth, but a few weeks after our wed- 
ding day he died, leaving all his possessions to 
the woman whom he was pieased to call in his will 
his faithful and loving wife.” 

She langhed mockingly; her big eyes were 
shining like stars. Dr. Forest took hold of her 
wrist and began to count the pulse. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“« His loving wife !” she repeated, with ineffable 
scorn. ‘God knows I was never that! The end 
came suddenly. He was thrown from his carriage 
and fatally injured. I sat by his side as death 
approached. I was shocked and frightened— 
nothing more. Suddenly he seized me by the 
shoulders and forced me to my knees. 

“«* Swear before God,’ he said, ‘that you love 
me, Agatha!’ 

‘*T was helpless with terror. I took the false, 
false oath. 

‘«* Swear that you will remain my widow till 
your dying day—that you will never give a 
thought to another man—that you will be mine— 
mine—for all time and eternity.’ 

‘*Mysin had found me out! I could not escape 
him. His white face pressed my face ; his wild 
eyes looked into my eyes. I took this oath as I 
had taken the other. Horror! With a glad cry 
he strained me to his heart. 

‘*« Your loyalty,’ he said, ‘demands a reward. 
I will remain near you, Agatha, henceforth and 
forever. Death shall not separate us. You shall 
see me—you shall feel my presence everywhere. 
I will never leave nor forsake you. In life and in 
death you belong wholly to me. Remember ? 

‘* And with these words on his lips he died.” 

‘«Is this true ?’ said Dr. Forest to the weeping 
servant. 

«« Every word, sir !” 

He nodded to Mrs. Penrose. 

‘Continue, madam.” 

With a violent shudder the beautiful creature 
went on: 

«‘The night after my husband’s burial, as I was 
descending a staircase in my own honse, an icy 
breath blew suddenly upon me. I turned, and 
saw Philip Penrose at my shoulder. He had kept 
his word—his ghost had appeared to comfort me. 
I screamed and fainted. From that hour to this 
he has pursued me everywhere. I am never safe 
from him! Life ‘as become one long horror. 
My punishment, likv Cain’s, is greater than I can 
bear. I awake at night to find him at my bed- 
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side—I encounter him in the street—at every turn. 
It is ghastly— horrible! ‘To-day,” she pressed 
her hand to her heart, “I sat down to lunch. 
He came and took the opposite seat at the board, 
and looked across at me. Ilis dead eyes were 
still full of doting affection—the selfsame mad- 
ness that possessed him in life. Death has not 
disenchanted him, nor destroyed his earthly illu- 
sions. He stretched out his arms to me. I ran 
shrieking from the table, made such preparations 
as I conld, and started for this asylum. I am 
mad, I tell you! I ask for treatment. Help me, 
Dr. Forest—I *must have help—I must be freed 
from Philip Penrose’s ghost or die !” 

It is impossible to describe the tragic passion 
of her tone. It thrilled me powerfully. Hard- 
ing stood hike a stone. His face was hidden in 
the window curtain. 

The superintendent. began to question Mrs. 
Penrose, writing down her age, residence and 
story. He also applied|the tests usual in incipi- 
ent cases, and the tearful servant the while stood 
by, anxious and watchful. 

‘* Have you seen the ghost of Philip Penrose ?” 
said Forest to her. 

‘No, sir,” she answered ; ‘‘ nobody sees him 
but my poor mistress.” 

‘** Was he a good master to you ?” 

“« Fairly good, sir.” 

‘‘Is Mrs. Penrose’s carriage waiting ?” 

‘‘No, sir. She sent it away. She has come to 
the asylum to stay, and I will stay with her.” 

“<The case ig a very interesting one,” said For- 
est ; and he rang for the matron, and consigned 
Mrs. Penrose and her maid to the care of that 
person. As the door closed on them he turned, 
flushed and disturbed, toward our hiding place. 

‘Well, Harding,” he said, with foreed light- 
ness, ‘‘that is something in your line of study, 
eh? Pure hallucination — nerves all unstrung. 
You know Kant’s maxim, ‘The senses do not 
deceive us, but only the judgment.’ Philip Pen- 
rose’s ghost is, without doubt, her own shadow. 
We must relieve her, before her state of mind, 
which is only symptomatic, terminates in a fixed 
idea—insanity. Did you hear her story ?” 

Harding stepped out of the recess. 

‘« Yes,” he answered, shortly. 

“‘Did you—ah—see her ?” 

“‘T saw her,” replied Harding ; and he turned 
abruptly and walked out of the room. 

Dr. Forest and I looked at each other. 

“Dear me !” said the superintendent ; ‘‘ didn’t 
Harding want to tell me something about you, 
Miss Steele ?” 

‘‘No,” 1 protested, hurriedly. ‘‘ It was noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing!” And I sneaked off in 


the wake of the others. Robert Harding had for- 
gotten both me and my affairs. 

This was the way Mrs. Penrose became an in- 
mate of the ward where Miss Storme and I were 
on duty. From the first Dr. Forest was deeply 
impressed with the patient, and gave us special 
instructions for her care and comfort. 

**Sane or demented,” said Miss Storme, dryly, 
‘*she is far too handsome for men to look at and 
keep their heads. Small wonder that Philip 
Penrose, dead, continues to pursue her !” 

On the morning succeeding her arrival Mrs. 
Penrose appeared in the long corridor, leaning 
languidly on the arm of her servant, who made a 
capital foil to her beauty. 

‘* Juliet and nurse !” whispered Miss Storme. 

As usual, the patients were sitting and walking 
about at will, and the lady’s fine eyes seemed to 
take in at a glance all that there was to see 
among us: Her dress of lustreless black sheathed 
her figure like a glove, and the arrangement of 
her hair and of the lace about her creamy. throat 
and bosom did not betoken a disordered mind. 
The German friulein stared at her in worshipful 
silence. ‘The once famous Creole belle touched 
her stylish gown and whispered : 

‘You are a new one, my dear—are you going 
to the ball ? We must not be late. I have prom- 
ised the first dance to Colfax.” 

Mrs. Penrose looked at me with eyes deep and 
calm, as mountain lakes. 

‘Who is Colfax, nurse !” she asked. 

I told the story. 

‘‘What! Twenty years the martyr of love— 
twenty, years of madness for love’s sake!” oried 
Mrs. Penrose, and she threw both arms around 
the white-haired woman and kissed her with en- 
thusiasm. Soon after Dr. Forest entered the 
ward on his morning rounds. 

‘« Well,” he said, hurrying up to the new pa- 
tient, ‘‘ was your sleep disturbed last night, my 
dear Mrs, Penrose ?” 

‘* Not at all,” she answered, in a stage whisper ; 
‘the ghost has not entered here.” 

‘The doetor rubbed his large,-freckled hands. 

‘«'That is good. Look, madam; we have flow- 
ers, sunshine, music, books for your diversion. 
My assistant, Harding, puts great faith in such 
agencies. Now, that verandais one of his ideas.” 
He pointed to the end of the corridor, where a 
glass door opened into a charming nook, full of 
flowering plants and low easy chairs. ‘‘ He insisted 
on having it built, that the patients might sun 
themselves there, like so many snakes, and listen 
to the blackbirds in the garden.” 

‘‘Delightful !’? murmured Mrs. Penrose, “I 
should like to know your assistant.” 
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‘* He is on duty in the men’s wing to-day. Let 
us take possession of his little veranda, and I 
will explain to you the true theory of ghosts.” 

He led her to a chair among the flowering 
plants. For a half-hour the murmur of their 
voices floated back into the corridor. I suppose 
flirtation is unquenchable in some women, even 
though their wits be astray—certainly Mrs, Pen- 
rose’s half-veiled glances and soft, dreamy smiles 
would have done credit to a thorough coquette. 
And the baldheaded superintendent fell ynder 
her spell with amazing ease. 

‘‘ Is lunacy infectious ?” whispered Miss Storme, 
spitefully. 

I do not know what theory the poor man enter- 
tained regarding ghosts, but it seemed to me his 
method of exorcising Philip Penrose’s shade was 
a novel one. 

Yet, what did I care, though all the females in 
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‘«*7T TURNED, AND SAW PHILIP PENROSE AT MY SHOULDER.’ ” 
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the ward chose to make eyes at Dr. Forest ? My 
thoughts were following after Robert Harding. 
In vain I waited. He made no attempt to see me 
again. Not once did he enter the ward—I could 
not catch so much as a glimpse of him. I felt 
hurt—miserable. Day succeeded day, rounding 
out a dreary, hopeless week. 

Forest was dancing constant attendance on 
Mrs. Penrose. For a busy man, he founda great 
deal of time to devote to her case. His interest in 
hallucination increased daily. As for the lady, 
she gave the nurses little trouble. ‘Those large 
melting eyes of hers were forever roaming beyond 
Forest’s bald head, beyond attendants and fellow 
sufferers, seeking something which she did not 
find. She was fond of sitting in the blossom- 
scented veranda, and on one occasion she pulled 
my sleeve softly and said : 

‘* Where is the man who insisted upon building 
this nook ? Why does he not 
come into the ward, nurse ?” 

**1T do not know,” I answer- 
ed.. ‘‘ Hie is on duty in an- 
other part of the establish- 
ment.” 

“Ah! Is he a friend of 
yours, nurse ?” 

** Yes—certainly.” 

She heaved a long sigh, and 
fell into a brown study. 

Where was he, indeed! My 
heart was vainly asking the 
same question. An hour or 
two later I went out into the 
garden to give the friulein 
her daily airing. We passed 
along under the high wall, 
and till my dying day J shall 
remember the smell of the 
purpling grapes, the chirp of 
crickets in the dry grass, the 
tall red rows of dahlias nod- 
ding inthe sun. At the first 
turn in the walk I came face 
to face with Robert Harding. 

“* My dear Miss Steele,” he 
said, quietly, ‘‘I was hoping 
to meet you here. How are 
you getting on ?” 

‘“‘IT am growing stronger, 
thank you,” I answered. 

“Stronger!” Lis surpris- 
ed tone told me that he had 
quite forgotten my lack of 
strength. ‘‘Oh, yes. Pray, 
what have you been doing in 
the last week ?” 
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“Helping Dr. Forest to lay the Penrose ghost.” 
He set his back against the high wall. He was 
holding his hat in his hand, and a frown dark- 
ened his level brows. 

*‘ With what success ?” he sneered. 

‘* Really,” I answered, ‘‘ Philip Penrose seems 
to annoy his widow no longer.” 

‘‘Indeed! Forest, then, has conquered the 
ghost ?” 

‘‘And Mrs. Penrose has conquered Forest.” 

His eyes flashed, but he laughed out in a hard, 
reckless way. 

‘* Very likely! There are women who can find 
adorers even in a lunatic asylum. Nellie!” It 
was the first time he had ever called me by my 
name. His face put on a strange, desperate look. 
‘You good, sweet Nellie, I have little to offer 
any woman. Even my heart is a Dead Sea apple ; 
I feel like an extinct voleano ; I have lived my 
life, and am no longer capable of violent emo- 
tions. Do you think that you could cast in your 
future with mine ? Could I make you happy ? 
At least, you would be released from the dreary 
treadmill of your present work. I cannot talk 
of love, for I am done forever with that folly ; 
but—I Great God !” 

The entrance gate of the garden had swung 
suddenly back. Miss Storme stepped through, 
and after her came a lissom figure in black, with 
copper-gold hair shining richly in the sunlight. 
This latter party paused and looked at Harding. 
A wonderful white glow leaped into her face. 

‘* Robert !” she cried out, in a voice that I shall 
never forget. ‘Oh, Robert !” 

I did not need to be told that they were old ac- 
quaintances. Harding grew as white as chalk. 

‘In God’s name, what brought you to this 
place ?” he answered, harshly. ‘‘ You 
more insane than I am!” 

She made a step toward him. 
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‘*You sent back my letters unopened, Robert 
—you refused to see me; I had no other re- 
source.” 

‘*What! did you do this thing for my sake, 
Agatha ?” 

‘‘For your sake, Robert.” There was a mo- 
ment of silence. ‘‘ Indeed, I treated you badly,” 
she said, in a tone that would have melted polar 


ice ; ‘‘ but I have suffered for it. Your anger, 
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your resentment are killing me. Say that you 
forgive me, Robert, and I will ask nothing more.” 

‘*Forgive you ? Why not? Penrose tempted 
you with his money. I was a poor devil of a doc- 
tor; that you should throw me over was not 
strange ; but ¢his—to come here, to feign mad- 
ness “4 

** You did not think I could so humiliate my- 
self? Would you have believed in my repent- 
ance without strong evidence ? For a week you 
have known that I was in this place, and yet you 
have held aloof from me—how hard, how cruel 
of you!” A sob choked her voice. ‘“‘ Oh, Rob- 
ert, for the sake of the old days when you loved 
me, take my hand once—just once !” 

Ife hesitated. Circe had no¢ ceased to charm, 
and the extinct voleano throbbed anew with fire. 
I had only to look in his wild, white face, and see 
there the wreck of all my own foolish hopes. He 
took the hand that she stretched to him. As 
palm met palm a sharp cry broke from his lips. 
His arms closed fiercely around her; the next 
moment she lay sobbing on his breast. 

Miss Storme shrugged her shoulders and slipped 
back through the high wooden gate. As for me, 
I laid hold on the poor friulein, who was staring 
blankly at us all, and hurried away with her, un- 
seen, unnoticed, into the furthest depths of the 
garden. 

+ * # * * * 





**T’ll admit that she duped me,” said Dr. For- 
est, in a chagrined tone. ‘ She had jilted Hard- 
ing, it seems, to marry money. He would not 
be lured back to her shrine after the death of the 
husband, and inside the asylum he was not easy 
of access. Since Mohammed wouldn’t come to 
the mountain, why, the mountain came to Mo- 


hammed. Ha! ha!” with a weak attempt at a 
laugh. ‘* Of course the ghost was a fabrication. 


” 


Good Heaven !” he heawed a mighty sigh, ‘she 
must have loved Harding tremendously. They 
are going abroad, I hear. By the way, Miss 
Steele, Harding was a good friend of yours, was 
he not ?” . 

I stood in the pretty veranda, looking out into 
the autumn sunshine, but never seeing it. Once 
Mrs. Penrose had asked a similar question. | 
was wiser now, and so I answered : 

‘No, Dr. Forest, he was not my friend.” 
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MARRIED, THOUGH IN FRANCE. 


By BERKLEY SHERWOOD DuNN, M.D. 


A parTY of four being at luncheon in New 
York city one morning, one of the gentlemen re- 
lated the experience of his marriage in France. 
It appeared so ridiculously serious that I here 
present it, hoping it may afford as much amuse- 
ment to my readers as it did to those who heard 
it at first hand. It is not an imaginative narra- 
tive: the incidents really occurred, and are vouched 
for by the principal actors, to whom this sketch 
has been submitted before trespassing upon the 
credulity of the public. 

The jealousy between the church and the state 
in France is exemplified in the laws of marriage. 
The church is forbidden to solemnize marriage 
before the parties have first been joined in wed- 
lock by the civil magistrate. 

In point of law the religious ceremony has 
no more significance than the wedding break fast, 
the parties being legally married after the civil 
ceremony. But the church does not quietly sub- 
mit to this usurpation of her prerogative, and 
she has, without ostentation, made it a particular 
point of social etiqnette that all unions shall re- 
ceive her public blessing, and this extends to every 
denomination. 

To make this requirement more pronounced 
and the respect for the church evident to the 
world, social usage has surrounded these ceremo- 
nies with a fixed mode of procedure which is in- 
variably followed. 

For the civil ceremony, the bride, accompanied 
by her family and two of their most distinguished 
friends, to sign the civil register of the acte de 
mariage as her witnesses, proceeds to the office of 
the mayor of the quarter in which she resides— 
for in all cities each arrondissement, or ward, has 
its mayor. Here the party is met by the groom, 
attended in a like manner. / 

Immediately after the civil ceremony—the hour 
for which is usually kept secret, and which is un- 
accompanied by any display or gathering of 
friends—they separate, the bride returning quietly 
to her home ; and with the possible exception of 
a reunion of the two families at a breakfast or 
dinner 7néime following this ceremony, the newly 
married couple do not see each other until they 
meet at the church for the religious ceremony, 
which takes place the following day and is made 
the gala occasion. The marriage invitations are 
for this ceremony, the civil one being completely 
ignored. 

There has been a great deal of discussion in 
France of late years by the legislative, scientific 
and medical bodies over the decrease in the pop- 


ulation. The deaths exceed the births to a de- 
gree that excites the serious consideration of the 
government as to the ways and means to arrest 
this condition of affairs and to turn the tide 
in the opposite direction. I mention this only 
as a reason for saying that one cause of this state 
of things appears to me to lie in the ponderous 
complication of laws regulating marriage, which 
prevents unions that might take place were it a 
less vexatious proceeding. Vexatious it certainly 
proved to be to the gentleman of whom I speak ; 
for, as the nuptial day drew near, his time was 
devoted to obtaining signatures and seals, and 
his nightly dreams were visions of unsurmounta- 
ble obstacles and obdurate officials. 

Having been residents in France for several 
years, it was natural they should desire to be mar- 
ried in the midst. of their friends, and being ad- 
vised of the difficulties and delays attendant upon 
a marriage here, especially in the case of one or 
both of the parties being foreigners, the groom 
applied to Comte de M——, Mayor of Nice (where 
they were spending the winter), for information 
and direction, and was told that he must present 
his birth certificate, or in default of that a certif- 
icate, signed and sworn to by nine witnesses, tes- 
tifying to, his parentage and date and place of 
birth, before any attention could be paid to his 
ease. As he had already complied with this de- 
mand several years previously for the Minister of 
Public Instruction before he was permitted to be- 
come a student in France, he wrote his lawyers 
in Paris to send him the document. After sev- 
eral weeks’ delay they succeeded in procuring a 
copy from the ministerial office, and thus armed, 
he again presented himself before his honor the 
mayor, who referred him to the officier de Pétat 
civil as having charge of the formalities. 

This official informed him that for the pur- 
poses of being entered at the Paris faculty his 
paper was sufficient, but for the regulations of 
marriage it would not do; however, all that was 
required,was to return it to Paris and have it cer- 
tified to under seal by the court before whom 
the nine witnesses had originally appeared. 

He accordingly returned it to his lawyers, who, 
upon application to the court specified, were in- 
formed that the judge who had taken the acknowl- 
edgment of the witnesses had since died, and 
that as the present court was totally ignorant in 
the matter it would be necessary to bring the 
nine signers before the present judge in order to 
have the document homologué, as it is termed. 
As the witnesses were formed mostly of visitors 














to Paris who had since returned to America, this 
was impossible, and the lawyers wrote him to 
place the matter in the hands of a Nice law firm 
in order to procure an entirely new act before the 
local court. 

Matters now began to grow interesting. 

The first certificate had as signers his mother’s 
sister, who was present at his birth, and other 
relatives ; but in Nice he had no such sponsors. 
However, after learning that the witnesses were 
required to make oath only to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, he applied to the pastor of 
the American Church—without whose help and 
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thereupon mounted a chair, called 
the room to order, and in a witty speech asked for 
volunteers to meet the following morning at the 
main entrance, to go across the way and testify 
that they knew our friend had been born and was 
still alive. As a result of this eloquent appeal, 
the following morning found fourteen gentlemen 
assembled at the rendezvous, and although but 
eight were required, they all followed, wishing to 
see the formalities of a legal birth in France. 
The papers, having been duly signed and sworn 
to before the court officer, were delivered to the 
lawyers to be homoloqués by the judge as described. 





RELATING EXPERIENCE. 


eounsel certain failure would have attended his 
many efforts during these months—who promised 
to head the list ; with this encouraging assurance 
he returned to his hotel. 

It was the fourth winter of his residence in this 
hotel, with the guests of which, as in al) summer 
and winter resorts, one soon becomes acquainted 
during each successive season. After dinner he 
visited the billiard room, where the gentlemen 
congregate for their coffee and cigars, and con- 
fided to Mr. H—— a well-known New York club- 
man, his need of eight additional names to that 
of his pastor’s. 


Taking its regular turn upon the calendar, the 
case was called only after twelve days’ delay, and 
the applicant being required to appear in person, 
the judge remarked that it was incomprehensible 
to him that anyone should be unable to present 
so valuable a document as their original birth 
certificate. Our friend stated that so far as he 
knew sueh papers were not generally issued in the 
United States. ‘The judge then said that there 
had been no trouble in procuring twice as many 
witnesses as were necessary, which would be diffi- 
cult for a native to do, and he failed to see how a 
foreigner could so readily find such a number in 
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CALLING FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


a watering place where Americans were almost had not his lawyer intervened with a plausible ex- 
wholly transient. planation is certain; but M. le Juge had not yet 

That our friend would have committed himself finished. He inquired in an amiable way why it 
was that neither a 
certificate of birth nor 
a copy of the record 
of birth from his 
birthplace could be 
furnished. There 
were the very best 
reasons in the world, 






ff and our friend pro- 

CM ceeded to explain that 

: Bly M he was born in a small 
PUTT Ta hamlet situated in a 


NRSV an SN narrow valley among 
HEL {I the Alleghany Mount- 
ains, which was com- 
pletely swept away by 
a great flood in 1864, 
leaving not a stick or 
stone to mark the 
former situation of 
houses or church, and 
that all the church 
- and civic records had 
been destroyed. 
M. LE JUGE MAKES AMIABLE INQUIRIES. ‘Ah, now,” siad 
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the judge, ‘‘that is something 
comprehensible. You will 
please send to the United States 
authorities to certify officially 
to those facts, and I will then 
legalize your acte de notoriété.” 

Arguments were useless. ‘The 
lawyer was furious, not with the 
judge, but with his client for 
teiling the truth. Of course 
such a certificate as the judge 
demanded was out of the ques- 
tion, and recourse was again had 
to the valuable advice and aid of 
the pastor, who fortunately is 
possessed of considerable influ- 
ence with the authorities. They 
went to the American Consul, 
and thence, with a letter from 
him, proceeded to the chief law 
officer of the department, le 
procureur de la république, who indorsed it and 
sent his chief clerk to explain the matter to the 
mayor. His honor’s secretary noted the points in 
the case, and promised to communicate the result 
within a day or two. In due course the mayor’s 
indorsement arrived, and armed with these com- 
bined certificates and accompanied by the lawyer, 
our friend presented himself before the judge in 
private chambers. 
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‘*NO SUCH LETTER HAD BEEN RECEIVED.” 








FURIOUS WITH HIS CLIENT FOR TELLING THE TRUTH. 


It is customary in writing any formal indorse- 
ment or introduction to an official in France to 
name first the person and follow with his profes- 
sion, which was done in this case. The judge 
read the papers, and turning to the lawyer, in- 
quired why he had not informed him that his 
client was a graduate of the faculty of Paris, and 
then to our friend, with great formality, said : 
‘‘ Your degree gives you standing in France; so 
I will only require you 
to make oath to the 
statement regarding 
your birthplace at the 
next sitting of the 
court, and I will then 
take great pleasure in 
legalizing your pa- 
pers.” 

All of this oceupied 
nearly two monthe, 
but in the meantime 
the anxious groom had 
not been idle. It soon 
becanfe evident that 
time had no considera- 
tion in the official 
mind, and that if he 
would be married 
upon the date ap- 
pointed and fast ap- 
proaching he must an- 
ticipate these delays. 

Soon after the re- 
fusal of his first pa- 
pers sent from Paris 
he procured from the 
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officier de Vétat civil a list of the marriage re- 
quirements and formalities. Ife learned that the 
presence of the parents at the ceremony, or their 


written consent to the union, was necessary ; but. 


as they were bo.h deceased, a certificate of «the 
date and place of their death must be furnished. 
The particulars of their age, date and place of 
marriage, etc., formed part of the acte de notoriété 
which was causing so mach trouble. 

He wrote to America for these certificates, but 
this was not all. He was required to furnish a 
certificate from the mayor of the arrondissement 
in Paris in which his house is located to testify 
that he had lived there six months continuously ; 
and also from the same mayor a certificate that 
the banns had been published for two weeks in 
Paris at the mayor’s office of his arrondissement. 

All of these papers were finally secured, and it 
wanted but ten days of the happy one appointed. 

The wedding invitations were issued. The in- 
vitations to the dinner to follow the civil cere- 
mony, which his amiable cousin proposed to give, 
had been accepted. General D , a friend to 
all the parties, had completed the arrangements 
for the church decorations, and had decided with 
the church officials and the ushers upon the de- 
tails of the church ceremonies. Nothing was 
wanting but the receipt of the certificates from 
America relative to his parents, to be entirely en 
végle ; and these he had been advised by cable 
were on the way in duplicate. In six days they 
arrived, ‘and he proceeded to the mayor’s office 
with a light heart, feeling that the last obstacle 
had been overcome, and the demands of exacting 
officials were satisfied to the smallest detail. 

On handing in the papers the officter de l'état 
civil examined them, and having found them 
quite correct, asked for the other papers. 

“What other papers ”” 

“‘Why, the proof of the publication of banns 
in New York; we expected you would receive 
them with these documents.” 

‘This is the first I have heard of any such pa- 
pers being required ;” and in proof of his state- 
ment our friend produced the written specifica- 
tions furnished him by this same official, and 
certainly there was no notice of this requirement. 

Raising his shoulders, and throwing out his el- 
bows as only a native can, the officer replied : 
«*EveryLody knows that he must furnish a certif- 
icate of the publication of banns from the native 
country.” 

“¢ Yes, certainly—no doubt—but I do not—and 
—and—what am I to do ?” queried our friend. 

‘* My dear sir, you must procure it !” 

** But I am quite sure the law does not require 
the publication of banns in New York, as one 
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can be married there at any moment without no- 
tice of any kind !” 

** That is possible ; but to comply with our law 
you must, in that case, furnish a certificate from 
the Mayor of New York that it is not necessary 
to publish the banns there !” 

‘How can 1? We are to be married in four 
days ; the invitations are issued—all the prepara- 
tions are made. You know yourself to what great 
trouble and expense I have been to comply with 
the French requirements, It is impossible to ob- 
tain such a document from New York in 80 short 
a time !” 

‘I regret very much, and am very sorry, but 
it cannot be avoided.” 

** Will it suffice for me to obtain a cablegram 
from the mayor stating that the publication of 
banuns is not required ?” 

‘*No; that will not answer. You must have 
a legal certificate from the proper authorities to 
meet the demands of the French law.” 

Our friend’s feelings can be better imagined 
than described. The prospect of his marriage in 
France was as remote as though no steps had been 
taken to bring it about. 

During the time it took to walk from the Hétel 
de Ville to the Rectory, to inform his ever-faith- 
ful friend the pastor that at the last moment all 
their labor appeared in vain and that this final 
obstacle was the deathblow to all their plans, the 
unhappy victim of circumlocution thought that 
life was not worth the living. But he had not 
appreciated the extent of the clergyman’s good- 
ness, or his versatility. The latter suggested, 
after a moment’s thought, that possibly a cer- 
tificate from the American Minister at Paris might 
answer the purposes of one from New York, and 
volunteered to use his influence with the mayor 
for its acceptance. Accordingly, they visited his 
honor, who said he must refer them again to the 
officier de Vétat civil, as he was unacquainted with 
the legal requirements, but would give his hearty 
indorsement and request that everything possible 
should be done in the matter. Upon presenting 
the mayor’s letter to the clerk with the proposi- 
tion of a certificate from the American Embassy 
in Paris there was a general consultation, the 
outcome of which was that they would ask the 
advice of the law officer and communicate the re- 
sult before evening. 

About four o’clock a letter was received stat- 
ing that such a certificate, written upon stamped 
paper and properly acknowledged, would be -ac- 
cepted in lieu of one from New York. 

Our friend immediately telegraphed the par- 
ticulars to his lawyers in Paris, requesting that 
the certificate be procured, and mailed the follow- 
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ing day in order to arrive on the morning of the would arrive by the mail distributed in Wice at 
second day after, as the civil ceremony was fixed half past eleven of the morning of the day ap- 
for four o’clock of that day. He received a tele- pointed, and would be addressed to the mayor to 


gram from them the’ next day stating that it avoid delay. 
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In company with General D and the Comte 
de L , Who was to be groomsman, he went to 
the bureau de Vétat civil a little before the hour 
of the mail delivery, to learn if the document was 
satisfactory. ' 

They saw the postman arrive; fifteen minutes 
later the mayor sent word that no such letter had 
been received. Our friend’s face may well have 
been the picture of dismay. He felt that the 
fates were leagued against him. 

He dispatched a telegram of inquiry to Paris. 
The comte hastened to a hotel a short distance 
away to ascertain if the letter had arrived. 

In spite of the anathemas hurled in English by 
the general at everything French, and his appeals 
to his disheartened friend to “ brace up,” the vic- 
tim felt that the “ brace” in him had finally be- 
come exhausted. At this point of almost complete 
collapse the mayor’s messenger appeared to say that 
the special carrier charged with the delivery of 
registered packages had brought the letter, and 
that it complied with the requirements. 

This certificate was a curious document. It 
was written on stamped paper, and first bore the 
statement of American law on the subject by 
the leading American law firm of Paris. Then 
a statement signed by the American Minister ; 
then a statement signed by the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs certifying to the signature of 
the American Minister, and that he really was 
the American representative accredited to France. 

Word was sent to all the interested parties anx- 
iously awaiting the outcome ; and the relieved but 
nearly exhausted groom had need of his share of 
the champagne that was soon opened. Thus, 
after months of unremitting labor, it was not until 
a quarter past twelve of the day set for the wed- 
ding that he was certain whether or not he could 
be married in France. 

Subsequent details, not embodied in the pre- 
ceding narrative, were communicated by my 
friend, to the following effect: ‘‘ For instance, 
when I expostulated with the officier de état 
civil against what appeared to me as senseless, he 
very politely remarked that I must not forget that 
these details caused them much trouble and cler- 
ical work which was designed solely to protect the 
subjects of France; that the marriages of for- 
eigners served only to fill their books and occupy 
their time unprofitably (as there are. no fees). 
Had it been an American official he would prob- 
ably have said: ‘If you don’t like our laws and 
customs, why don’t you get married in your own 
country ?” Again, I was informed by the mayor 





that the American Consul would furnish us with 
all necessary certificates ; but upon application to 
him I learned that Secretary of State Bayard had 


issued an order prohibiting the diplomatic and 
consular corps having anything to do with Amer- 
ican marriages abroad. Then I learned much of 
tle French social customs governing these affairs. 
After the announcement of the engagement the 


fiancée retires from society until after the wed- 


ding. My fiancée was under the chaperonage of 
& prominent society personage, who allowed cer- 
tain modifications of the French rules; but I was 
not permitted to call upon her in the evening, 
nor to walk, drive or attend her to any public 
place, although I could meet her at church, visit 
her loge at the opera, etc., and return home with 
the party, but was always dismissed at the door. 
I was never allowed more than two dances at a 
ball, and could not be her partner in the german, 
or sit out a dance with her. All of this was very 
interesting to me as being so different from our 
American customs. At the dinner given by my 
cousin following the civil ceremony, contrary to 
my expectations, I was not permitted to escort 
my wife to table, and was cautioned to speak of 
her as Miss K , or mademoiselle, in any refer- 
ence I might make in response to a toast. I was 
not permitted to speak to her alone, or accompany 
her party to their hotel after the dinner, and I did 
not see my wife again until we met at the church 
altar the following day.” 

A recent issue of Galignani furnishes this illus- 
trative instance, with which our study of French 
marriage customs may be appropriately brought 
to a close : 


‘**Manrrep RELIGIOUSLY BEFORE CIVILLY. 





‘* A strange case occurred at Parc St. Maur on Wednes- 
day in connection with a marriage. A young and presum- 
ably happy couple went duly through the civil ceremony 
before the mayor pronounced the terrible ‘ oui’ and 
signed the certificate of marriage. Then they went to the 
church and went through the religious ceremony. After 
the religious ceremony they sat down to the traditional 
wedding breakfast. But this joyous festivity was inter- 
rupted by the ‘appearance of the mayor's clerk, who de- 
clared in horrified tones that they were not married. 

‘* The bridegroom reminded the clerk of the ceremonies 
in which they had just taken part, and told him that they 
had also repeated the terrible ‘oui’ before M. le Curé. 
He said that if this did not constitute a marriage he had 
been misinformed. 

“Then the mayor’s clerk confessed that in the hurry 
and confusion—several marriages had taken place on that 
day—he had mixed up the marriage certificates, and that 
they had signed the wrong one. 

‘* As the half-wedded pair expressed a wish to have the 
ceremony completed that day, the clerk said that they had 
better return to the Mairie after lunch, by which time he 
would have drawn up other certificates. But here another 
difficulty arose. One of the witnesses had gone back to 
Paris. He was telegraphed for. but it was evening before 
he arrived. However, the marriage was at last performed 
according to law, and the young couple went off to Fon- 
tainebleau.” 
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By MALEY 


THE WOMAN'S STORY OF TOLSTOI’S “KREUTZER SONATA.” 


BAINBRIDGE Crist, 


CHaptTer I. 


Witiovut donbt no class of men are so well 
versed in psychological analysis as the priesthood, 
for to them is laid bare the human conscience, 





‘* ME LIFTED ME FROM THE COFFIN AS THOUGH I HAD BEEN 


with its mysterious promptings and consciousness 
of guilt in motive or act. The sins of their peo- 
ple become a powerful educator, not alone deep- 
ening their insight and broadening their sympa- 
thy for frail humanity, but lifting them as well 
to a higher and more exalted plane of life. 
Father Wayneclete, the venerable and venerated 
Vol. XXXVII.. No, 3—22 


Benedictine, whose life of labor and love elicited 
the devotion of all with whom he came in contact, 
was a superior example of this class of men. 


His 


A CHILD.” 


sincere earnestness, his singular asceticism, com- 
bined with great wisdom and courage, and, above 
all else, the almost divine spirit of charity which 
marked his dealings with all his fellow men, 
stamped him an extraordinary personage. 
“Ten years ago Father Wayneclete was given 
charge of a monastery in a certain small village 
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in England, situated less than a mile from the 
convent in which for the past thirty years I have 
lived as seemingly quiet and uneventful a life as 
usually marks that of a nun; for no one ever 
guessed the wild war which all these years has 
waged in my heart, and which neither time, soli- 
tude nor religion has the power to subdue. Even 
now, as in the seclusion of my convent chamber 
my rebellious hand dares pen thoughts and deeds 
which should long sinee have been wiped from 
memory, | know that | am committing what is 
doubtless arn unpardonable sin, but which I feel 
to be my only rescue from insanity. Holy Mother, 
pity me, for I must write er go mad! Even my 
religious duties are a hollow moekery, and my 
life a living falsehood, for during all the outward 
calm of these years of convent life there has ran- 
kled in my heart, where naught but love and 
peace should reign, a hatred both fierce and bit- 
ter; hatred teward man, the author of all my 
woe—man in whom for thirty years I have be- 
lieved goodness and sincerity te be but a myth, 
an ideal element bestowed by deluded women. It 
is hard for one who has suffered as I have to 
brand themselves a hypocrite, and yet such I feel 
myself to be, for I have entered the eonfessional 
during all these years without once unburdening 
my soul of its past sins ; and so must I ever have 
continued, my proud heart rebelling against re- 
vealing itself te man, had not mine own eyes wit- 
nessed the unselfish and self-sacrifieing life of this 
aged Benedictine, Father Wayneclete. Woman! 
surely thy name is inconsistency. Wherefore, after 
thirty years of hatred and distrust toward man, 
should the white flower of faith blossom within 
my bosom, and I eagerly stretch forth my hands 
to welcome the first opportunity of baring my 
poor scarred heart before this monk who compels 
both confidence and respect.” 

She trembled violently as she stole softly from 
the convent and down the dark avenue of trees 
leading to the monastery of the Benedictine. So 
intent was she upon one purpose, that of finding 
the sympathy which now alone could sustain poor 
tottering reason, that a sense of impropriety in 
thus stealing away to the monastery never entered 
her mind, nor did the fact that she might en- 
counter other monks than Father Wayneclete. 
Onward sped the slight, dark-robed figure, which 
might easily have been confounded with the 
shadows of the night. Onward and still onward, 
never pausing until she reached and ascended the 
steps of the monastery cathedral. The human 
mind is so constituted as often to observe and 
as it were amuse itself with the most minute and 
trivial surroundings, at times when its greatest 
interests are at stake. And so this woman who 


OF TOLSTOI’S 





‘“KREUTZER SONATA,” 

shrank into the darkest corner of the dimly lighted 
cathedral mechanically noted the gold - embroi- 
dered cloth and quaintly carved candlesticks of 
the altar; noted the heavy crimson curtain of 
the confessional, the pictures along the nave, and 
even the faint perfume of the lilies which decked 
the altar of the Virgin, before which knelt the 
aged Benedictine upon whose help she now utterly 
depended ; then slowly her mind wandered back 
to the object of her visit, and she wondered 
shudderingly if this man would be able to save 
her from herself. The church was deserted save 
for the presence of these two. She was too 
greatly excited to speak, and seized the sleeve of 
his surtout much as a child might have done. 
He started pereeptibly. The presence of a nun 
in this monastic precinct was a thing unheard 
of ; and yet his manner was kindly and his voice 
sympathetic as he inquired : 

«* What can I do for you, my daughter ?” 

The poor creature seemed suffering bodily as 
well as mentally, and for an instant the small, 
bloodless hands with their scarred fingers were 
pressed closely against the left side, while a spasm 
of pain contracted the features, which, notwith- 
standing the ravages of age and suffering, to- 
gether with deep and lasting scars which ap- 
pealed pitifully to an observer, still bore unmis- 
takable traces of beauty. The monk noted all 
this, and also that the face was that of a Russian, 
as he canght in his arms the fainting figure which 
must otherwise have fallen at his feet. 





CHAPTER II. 


FaTHeER WAYNECLETE was now thoroughly 
alarmed, for the face of his strange guest in the 
dimly lighted eathedral seemed to bear the gray- 
ashy whiteness of a corpse. Not caring to arouse 
the inmates of the monastery, and thereby per- 
haps divulge a secret intended for himself alone, 
he labored patiently with his charge, chafing the 
small, cold hands, and forcing stimulants between 
the colorless lips, until he was rewarded by her 
return to consciousness. She sat up, and gazing 
about in a bewildered way, would have spoken 
but for the interposition of the monk. 

‘‘Wait, daughter. Do not try to speak until 
you are stronger !” he exclaimed ; and she obeyed 
with the docility of a child. 

For some moments they sat thus, when the 
nun broke the silence by exclaiming, in a voice so 
pensive, so soft and sweet that it was like the 
notes of a bird, or the soft ripple of water : 

‘*Father, I have come to you that you may 
save me from myself.” 

“Daughter,” replied the monk, ‘‘I will gladly 














offer you my sympathy and assistance by pointing 
you to the sacrament of penance, that you may 
make your peace with God.” 

‘‘ Father,” she continued, ‘‘for thirty years I 
have entered the confessional without once re- 
vealing the burdens of my scarred heart. My 
life has been a living lie. But the hour has come 
when [ must unburden my soul of its sins and 
find forgiveness. Nay, more—I must have some- 
thing tangible, I must have warm human sym- 
pathy ; for, let my sins be what they may, my 
suffering has been such that I cannot bear re- 
proach ; and you—you are the only one to whom 
I feel I can confide the story of my life.” 

‘Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be 
white as snow.” Softly the words fell from the 
lips of the monk, and soothed the aching heart of 
the grief-stricken woman beside him. 

A heavy sigh shook the slight form as she re- 
plied : 

‘Never was there an experience like mine; 
never a life more desolate ; and never, perchance, 
a life hurled into eternity by the stroke of a 
dagger, and brought back by a kiss, a caress, a 
kindly word. Ah, how empty all that seems to 
me now! But I digress. ‘lo begin my story: 
I was the daughter of a landed gentleman of 
Penza whose fortune was ruined by unwise spec- 
ulation. I was most tenderly and delicately 
reared. Educated in a convent, breathing from 
infancy, as it were, the spirituality of my sur- 
roundings, I was graduated at an early age with- 
out having entéred into the slightest contact with 
the practical and materialistic world. 
My nature, being both poetical and hypersensi- 
tive, became abnormally so, nurtured by such sur- 
roundings, and my introduction to society found 
me as guileless and unsnspicious as a little child, 
and equally as ready to clothe whomsoever fancy 
might dictate with attributes existing alone in 
my own imagination. Just as my education was 
completed the reverse in my father’s fortune oc- 
curred ; but although dowerless, I found myself 
surrounded by admirers, for I was what the world 
called beautiful, and my accomplishments were 
more than ordinary. My life was smooth and un- 
eventful until there crossed its pathway the man 
destined forever to curse it—one Posdniclieff. 
But how the name startles you! You have heard 
the story, then, of Posdnicheff, the wife mur- 
derer ? Ay, bat you have heard only one side of 
it; the other I am about to relate to you. But 
compose yourself, father. You are white like 
death ; you tremble and your teeth chatter. You 
are not in the presence of a spirit, but in that of 
the wife whom not alone Posdnicheff, but all who 
have heard his story, believe to be in her grave.” 


outside 
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** Proceed, daughter,” replied the monk, with a 
desperate effort at composure. 
‘*This Posdnicheff,” she continued, ** created 
upon me a different impression than had any of 
rs. ‘There was a suave deference 
in his manner toward women, mingled with a 
certain easy nonchalance, which completely cap- 
tivated me ; how was I to know that the very 
attributes | admired in this man were born of 
his intimate experience with women ; or, in short, 
that he appreciated them because he was a vo- 
luptuary ? It is difficult for a person of my tem- 
perament to disbelieve in those who please them. 
The distrust must come through bitter experi- 


ence, and my disillusion came through matri- 
mony. Even now, when to forget would be a 


happiness | never hope to realize, does my mem- 
ory recall in vivid detail every thrill of joy that 
filled my heart the night I was betrothed to Posd- 
nicheff. I remember just how our boat rocked 
to and fro as it drifted along in the moonlight ; 
and how he praised the shimmer of my hair, and 
vowed I was the only woman he had ever loved. 
I remember, too, that after our marriage his first 
allusion to this betrothal night was one of scorn. 
He said, had it not been for the moonlight on the 
water, the shimmer of my perfumed hair and the 
exquisite fit of my gown, he would fortunately 
have remained heart whole. Doubtless he was 
|| do women know that men esteem 
them in proportion to their physical attractions ; 


right; for we 


and if in addition they have brain, combined 
with a certain degree of docility that renders 


them governable, why, so much the better. This 
all women know instinctively ; but no pure woman 
ever dreams of the depth of moral degradation 
into which she may be plunged by the man who 
swears to honor and protect her. My engage- 
ment to Posdnicheff was brief ; and my love and 
childlike trust in him rendered sacred every de- 
tail of preparations toward that great event 
which I told myself should permit me to dwell in 
the sunshine of his presence as long as life should 
last. Our urtship, however, was the only 
happy period I was permitted té enjoy with Posd- 
nicheff ; and even this was destined to be inter- 
rupted. I shall never forget the awful moment 
wherein he temporarily shattered my confidence, 
and for the time obliterated from my life every 
vestige of happiness. Had I loved him less ar- 


dently, or had | been more experienced, when he 
showed me his diary in which was enough guilt 
to blast him in the eyes of the world, I would 
then have renounced him forever ; but, God pity 
me! I was a very child in experience, and in my 
weakness and love I forgave him ; compelling my- 
self to believe that his affection for me had made 
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him a different man, and that he was now a creat- 
ure incapable of a sin so heinous as that por- 
trayed in his diary by his own confession. Oh, 
the fallacy, the hallucination of that blind in- 
fatuation the world calls love! The break in our 
courtship was patched up, and wedding prepara- 
tions went on with increased rapidity. But alas! 
how swift my disillusion! The anticipated hon- 
eymoon palled upon my taste, and, like the fabled 
apples of the Dead Sea, turned to ashes. All the 
mental congeniality and union of soul which I had 
dreamed was ours vanished forever in a tide of 
aversion and disgust. I found myself wedded to 
a monster who viewed my every act with jealousy 
and suspicion. Ilow well do I remember, when I 
was no longer able to control my feelings in his 
presence, I endeavored to evade him by a pretense 
that I was fretting for my mother ; but when he 
failed to console me, and began chiding me as 
capricious, I ceased crying, and burst into such 
wu state of frenzied rage as to astonish him into 
quietude. It was our first quarrel, and it was 
a fierce one. A mighty chasm which neither of 
us should ever be able to bridge had suddenly 
yawned between us. Quarrel followed quarrel 
in rapid succession, each more bitter than the 
preceding one; and yet, violent as were these 
quarrels, there were intervals when this man’s 
bitterness and jealousy were for the time being 
forgotten, only to burst forth with renewed fury. 
Picture to yourself what to a pure woman such a 
life must have been! Ifell can hold no terror to 
one who suffered as did I. Posdnicheff’s diabol- 
ical jealousy seemed continually to increase, until 
finally no man dared address me upon the most 
commonplace topic that his motives were not im- 
pugned. He was even jealous of my attentions to 
my babe—my little Basil, who brought the first 
gleam of sunshine to my married life. Ere long, 
however, a baby in the household ceased to be a 
novelty, and domestic cares crowded upon me with 
such rapidity that my health became broken and 
my nerves completely shattered, and I am satis- 
fied that, but for the timely and persistent inter- 
position of my family physician, who insisted that 
I must have a complete rest both physical and 
mental, my miserable existence must surely have 
had a speedy termination. This was the source of 
another fierce quarrel between Posdnicheff and 
myself, he avowing that no rascally doctor had 
any right to intrude his advice. In this instance, 
however, I was firm; and after a three months’ 
risit to my paternal home (my first im ten years), 
so rapid was the improvement in my shattered 
health and broken spirits that I returned to my 
family with almost the buoyancy of youth in my 
veins. Inevitable burdens were more easily borne, 
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and even the fault finding and unkindness of 
Posdnicheff ceased to tronble me. For the first 
time in years I took an interest in things that 
had been my delight in girlhcod days. Once 
more I tirelessly applied myself to the piano, un- 
til [again became a first-rate performer. All this, 
however, was witnessed by Posdnicheff with the 
direst distrust and indignation; but having 
grown calloused through long abuse, a spirit of 
complete indifference now took possession of me, 
or I should have been utterly wretched under his 
corstant and vindictive reproach. Well do I re- 
member his turning away from me one day, mut- 
tering : ‘Curse her! she is more beautiful than 
the day I married her! And I remember, too, 
just what a revengeful thrill of happiness flashed 
over me asI mentally congratulated myself that 
I was spared something which my tyrannical mas- 
ter had been unable to destroy. Affairs went on 
at this rate for several months, when suddenly 
there entered upon the scene of my lonely exist- 
ence the one destined forever to change its tenor. 
Well do I remember the slightest details con- 
nected with my first meeting of Troukhatchevsky, 
of whom I had often heard Posdnicheff speak, 
but had never met, owing to the fact that he had 
been in Paris since a year previous to my mar- 
riage. I remember that I was looking very well 
the afternoon that Troukhatchevsky called, and 
I remember noting the fact with satisfaction 
after he had gone. Not that I cared to make any 
particular impression upon him other than the 
desire to please, which is the innate character- 
istic of every woman. I remember also my 
pleased surprise at the cordial invitation Posdni- 
cheff tendered him to return the same evening 
and bring his violin ; and I detected, too, what 
one less acquainted with Posdnicheff would have 
failed to do, viz., something other than a desire 
to enjoy Troukhatchevsky’s company and _ his 
music—an insane desire (born of furious jealousy) 
to throw his wife into the society of another man 
that he might secretly observe her conduct. 
Troukhatchevsky was the sort of man most women 
admire and the majority of men dislike. To men 
he was cold and austere, while to women he was 
exactly the reverse. Tle was a handsome man, 
and although one of genius, was as particular in 
all the little niceties of dress and social custom 
as the veriest exquisite might have been. As I 
now look back on the first evening spent in his 
society I wonder at the strange fatality which at 
that critical moment impelled Posdnicheff to 
throw us together. I knew at the expiration of 





the first evening that, should circumstances per- 
mit (as they bade fair to do), this musician must 
necessarily fill the void in my lonely existence. 
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Not that anything tangible presented itself to my 
mind, only a sense of real comfort experienced in 
his presence ; a feeling that life must be less 
lonely for knowing him. Long afterward I 
learned that this intuition was mutual with 
Troukhatchevsky. Whether or not Pesdnicheff 
read anything of it in the expression of either of 
our faces I do not know; but he watched us 
narrowly the entire evening, and I noted the ex- 
pression of jealousy I knew so well contract his 
countenance. ‘The evening passed more pleas- 
antly to me than any I had spent for years. 
Troukhatchevsky’s music, played with the spirit 
of a real artist, and the pleasure of accompanying 
with the piano a violinist such as he, made thie 
evening an exceedingly enjoyable one tome. At 
its close I was somewhat surprised at the inten- 
sity of Posdnicheff’s assumed cordiality toward 
Troukhatchevsky, and his pressing invitation to 
him to return at his earliest convenience. Weeks 
rapidly grew to months, and the mutual devotion 
of Troukhatchevsky and myself to music, together 
with the earnest solicitations of Posdnicheff that 
he should visit us often, threw us frequently in 
each other's society.” 

IIere the nun paused, and once more pressed 
her hand closely to her left side as though to sup- 
press a sudden pain. Tler colorless lips were 
tightly compressed, and her eyes closed. The 
priest trembled as he looked at her, so exactly was 
she the counterpart of a corpse. 


Cirapter ITI. 

TEN minutes elaspsed ere the strange visitor 
resumed her story. 

‘“* Yes,” she continued; ‘it is useless for me 
to deny that ere six months passed Troukhatch- 
evsky was the very sunshine of my existence. In 
a thousand nameless and unobtrusive ways he 
caused me to realize that I was the one woman in 
all the world to him; and after all, was it other 
than natural that one so crushed, so abused, so 
tyrannized over as was I should reach out after a 
stray gleam of sunshine that chanced to cross my 
darkened pathway? During our friendship he 
was never guilty of the slightest familiarity with 
me. In the sight of God, who justly judges His 
creatures by their motives, I was innocent.” She 
heaved a deep sigh, and a bitter smile of sarcasm 
curled her white lips as she exclaimed, ‘‘ ILeaven 
pity deluded women! for dark as Erebus is the 
sea of trouble through which they must pass ere 
they lose entire faith in that creature so unwor- 
thy of it—man. Once more life seemed tinged 
with the rainbow gleams of bygone days, and 
time sped on flower-tipped wings, when suddenly 
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as astorm cloud gathers in a clear summer sky 
so the jealousy of Posdnicheff, which had been 
quietly strengthening, burst upon my unprotected 
head in all its awful fury. Posdnichef€ himself 
had planned for a dinner, after which the guests 
were to be entertained by Troukhatchevsky’s 
music. With seeming interest and delight he had 
busied himself in sending out numerous invita- 
tions to his chosen guests, as well as by ordering 
an elaborate menu, when suddenly, a day or two 
before the dinner was to take place, I noted a 
change in him. He was sullen and morose, and 
I guessed immediately that jealousy was the cause 
of it. He secluded himself in his study, and I 
decided to go to him, and if it were possible to 
conciliate him. I entered the study, and looking 
toward me without speaking, he lighted a cigar- 
ette and began smoking. Seating myself beside 
him, I leaned my head against his shoulder, ex- 
claiming, ‘Why do you smoke when you see I 
wish to talk to you ? Ife recoiled from my touch 
with a look of hatred and disgust. ‘If you do 
not want me to play with Troukhatchevsky I 
will not do so,’ I continued ; ‘and all you have to 
do is simply to write to our guests that I am ill.’ 
He burst into a volley of the most horrible oaths, 
and swore that I had disgraced myself and dis- 
honored him. Tiercely we each flung vindictive 
epithets, until, seizing me by the arm, in a ter- 
rible voice he roared, ‘Go before I kill you 
‘Are you mad ?’ | cried. Ilis eyes seemed to emit 
sparks of fire as with a voice hoarse with rage he 
shrieked, ‘Go before I kill you!’ and seizing : 
heavy paper weight, he dashed it violently at my 
feet; and as I turned to fly hurled after me a 
massive candlestick, still shouting like a madman, 
‘Go! I tell you—go before I murder you!’ I be- 
came unconscious, remaining so for hours; I 
learned afterward that I wept and laughed al- 
ternately during all this period. When I again 
grew calm under the influence of connubial love 
my husband kissed me, and then we forgave each 
other. Ile confessed to me afterward that he had 
been jealous of Troukhatchevsky. We decided, 
however, that the dinner should go on as plan- 
ned, lest some one guess the real condition of 
affairs (as it had been publicly announced that 
we were to play). I determined, however, to 
notify Troukhatchevsky that after this dinner all 
intercourse between us should cease. The op- 
portunity came to me during a rehearsal which 
occurred the evening previous to our dinner, and 
from which, fortunately, Posdnicheff chanced to 
be absent. Heaven alone can know the anguish it 
caused me to voluntarily put out of my life the 
last ray of sunshine that was ever to gladden it. 
I shall never forget the expression upon Trou- 
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khatchevsky’s handsome face,” she continued, 
dreamily, ‘when I made known to him the scene 
which had occurred between Posdnicheff and my- 
self, and which had led to my decision. As a 
man might plead for his life, so he pleaded with 
me to relent ; but I remained firm in my decision, 
telling him that upon the morrow we should meet 
for the last time. The morrow came, and with 
it our guests. Dinner passed off as dinners usu- 
ally do, and then followed our music. I seated 
myself at the piano, a strange pain tugging at 
my heart. For the last time! for the ‘ast time! 
seemed to ring in my ears like a funeral dirge. I 
was trembling so violently that I could scarcely 
arrange the music. I am certain osdnicheff 
noticed my extreme nervousness, which I pre- 
sume he considered due to my inferior talent 
and the difficult accompaniment I was about to 
perform. Doubtless he also took note of the man- 
ner in which the eyes of Troukhatchevsky and 
myself were riveted upon each other’s face as I 
began giving the pitch. Troukhatchevsky was as 
pale as death, but not a muscle of his face be- 
trayed emotion, and his hand was perfectly 
steady as he drew the bow across the violin. He 
leaned toward me for an instant, under the 
pretext of a suggestion regarding the music. 
‘Through this music my soul shall commune 
with yours,’ he whispered ; and the music we 
were about to perform was indeed that in which 
every passion of the human heart is portrayed, 
for Beethoven, like Shakespeare, is the master 
delineator of every human passion, and the piece 
we were about to perform was Beethoven’s won- 
derful ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’; and if ever passion 
was portrayed in music, if ever one soul com- 
muned with another through the divine melody 
of sound, it was mine with that of Troukhatch- 
evsky, in his exquisite rendering of the ‘ Kreut- 
zer Sonata.’ My accompaniment was wholly me- 
chanical, for I was completely absorbed ia the 
poem of sweet sound which the man whom, in 
spite of myself, I so tenderly loved was pouring 
into my soul. That first presto movement, ah! 
I can hear it yet; it is like a great draught of 
wine, it intoxicates, and all the music which 
followed it during the evening could not for an 
instant efface its impression. It seemed to have 
exerted an almost hypnotic influence upon me, 
and the remainder of the evening Troukhatch- 
evsky’s music seemed to envelop me like a garment. 


CuHapter IV. 
«« A STRANGE feeling of desolation came over me 


as, upon the departure of our last guest, I closed 
the piano ; a dim, half-conscious feeling that, in 


my loneliness, I should never care to renew the 
remembrance of the happy hours with which the 
piano should ever be associated. Two days 
dragged wearily by, during which time I strove 
eagerly to engross myself with the children and 
household affairs, when, at the end of these, 
Posdnicheff suddenly announced that he was 
about to leave home upon business which was to 
detain him a week. His leaving home was al- 
ways a cause for thanksgiving on my part, but it 
was seldom he was detained longer than a couple of 
days. His absence for a week would have been a 
source of unbounded satisfaction to me had I 
not been so bitterly depressed over the giving up 
of Troukhatchevsky, toward whom, in spite of 
all determination otherwise, my obdurate heart 
would involuntarily turn. The morning of Posd- 
nicheff’s departure there came to me a letter in a 
familiar hand, the sight of which sent the blood 
from heart to brain with a bound. It was from 
Troukhatchevsky, and stated that he had bade 
Posdnicheff farewell at the station that morning, 
and that his own plans were arranged for an im- 
mediate rcturn to Paris, and that in all probabil- 
ity he should never revisit Russia. Then came a 
passionate entreaty to meet him once more for a 
final farewell. The intensity of this man’s pas- 
sion for me was such that each sentence seemed 
to glow in jewellike splendor. How long, think 
you, did my cold philosophical reason struggle 
in the current of such a passion ? My will, once 
so strong, seemed but a poor wind-tossed reed ; 
and as one starving would eagerly grasp a morsel 
of food, so I hastened to let ‘Troukhatchevsky 
know that on the morrow he might come to me.” 

She paused, as if for breath, and her breath- 
ing grew difficult and labored, while again, she 
pressed her hand convulsively to her left side, as 
though she fain would still a pain that was well- 
nigh unbearable. 

‘‘Let me hasten over this part of my experi- 
ence, which it almost takes my life to relate,” 
she resumed, her voice hoarse with emotion. 
‘« The following evening Troukhatchevsky came ; 
and as I look back upon that, the last happy 
evening of my life, I wonder that some premoni- 
tion did not come to me that I was upon the eve 
of an awful tragedy. But no—naught, save the 
knowledge that I was soon to part from the man 
I loved marred those moments of perfect bliss. 
Ye gods!” she panted; ‘‘how soon it was all 
over! The evening had flown so rapidly that we 
failed to note the lateness of the hour, which was 
something past one o’clock. Troukhatchevsky 
and myself had repaired to the dining room to 
partake of some refreshments, when suddenly the 
door opened, and we were confronted by Posduni- 
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cheff, who, pale as death, stood with hands clasped 
behind him. Doubtless the countenances of 
Troukhatchevsky and myself betrayed a mingled 
expression of surprise and fear, with perhaps a 
tinge of displeasure at this sudden interruption. 
Troukhatcheveky was the first to break the si- 
lence. ‘We have been practicing some music,’ 
he remarked ; and then I ventured to exclaim : 
‘You are back sooner than you expected to be !’ 
Not a word issued from the white lips of Posd- 
nicheff, as with the fury of a madman he threw 
himself upon me, endeavoring to secrete from 
Troukhatchevsky the dagger which he carried, in 
order, doubtless, that he might stab me in the 
throat or heart. But its glitter attracted 'Trou- 
khatchevsky’s attention, and clutching Posdni- 
cheff’s hands, he loudly cried, ‘ What are you do- 
ing? Are you mad? Help! help! Never have 
I seen anything to compare with the hideousness 
of Posdnicheff’s face as he tore his hands from 
the grasp of Troukhatchevsky and threw him- 
self heavily upon him; but the livid face, the 
protruding eyes and the glittering dagger never 
swerved me for an instant from my determined 
effort to save the man I loved; and hurling my- 
self upon his left arm, I bore down heavily upon 
him. He strove to throw me off, but I bore 
more heavily still, giving Troukhatchevsky an 
opportunity to escape with his life. Summoning 
all his strength, Posdnicheff struck me full in the 
face. With a scream I fell upon the sofa, cry- 
ing out, ‘ There is nothing between us! nothing! 
nothing! I swear it!’ My words seemed to in- 
crease his fury ; for, catching me by the throat, 
he shook me so violently as to almost strangle 
me. With both hands I clung to his, endeavor- 
ing to tear them from my-throat, when suddenly 
he buried the dagger in my left side between the 
lower ribs. My God !” she frantically exclaimed, 
her small, scarred hand pressing hard against the 
spot where the fatal dagger had pierced, ‘‘ there 
has not been a day, not even an hour, since then, 
that I have not felt the pain of that dagger’s 
plunge just as I felt itthen. I clutched at the 
dagger with both hands, almost severing my fin- 
gers, but could not ward off the blow. However, 
not satisfied with, as he supposed, murdering me, 
he dashed me from the couch to the floor, and 
planting his foot on my face, left thereupon 
the accursed mutilation which was forever to 
mark me as a montrosity, a creature to be shun- 
ned by all her fellows. I have a vague recol- 
lection at this juncture of the old nurse en- 
tering, having been attracted by the noise; 
then, as a jet of blood burst forth, for a time I 
knew no more. When I recovered consciousness 
the first thing of which I was cognizant was the 
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smell of antiseptic drugs in the room, and the 
next, that I was lying upon the bed, propped up 
very high with cushions. Just then Posdnicheff 
entered, and nearing the bedside, stood gazing 
upon me. At sight of him all the horror of the 
past scene flashed into my mind, and I remember 
exclaiming, in a weak voice: ‘You have killed 
me, and you shall not have one of my children ; 
they shall go to my sister. I hate you! oh, how 
[hate you!’ Then I grew very cold and speech- 
less. I knew all that was going on about me, and 
yet,was powerless to speak or move. Fedorovitch, 
my faithful physician, of whom Posdnicheff had 
ever been so jealous, came to the’ bedside, and ex- 
amining my pulse, exclaimed: ‘She is dead !’ 
Then came all the hideous preparations of death, 
even to the placing of my body in a coffin. Great 
God! my tongue is powerless to utter all the 
horror Lendured. I even knew when the shad- 
ows of twilight began to gather, and my little 
band of weeping children were led from the room 
by their old nurse, leaving me alone to the night 
and the horror of my situation. A couple of 
hours elapsed, and again I heard footsteps and 
the sound of subdued voices. Nearer and nearer 
they came, until they paused beside my coffin. 
One was the voice of my old nurse, the other (al- 
though somewhat disguised) was the voice which 
to me there was none other like. ‘I came here 
at the request of Father Lyof, who is too ill to 
come himself,’ the soft musica) voice went on to 
explain. ‘If am the priest from a neighboring 
village.” ‘The old nurse crossed herself reverently 
in his presence, and left him, as she supposed, 
alone with the dead. Gently he lifted the cloths 
from my bruised, discolored face, and gazed down 
upon me. ‘Great Heavens! he exclaimed, and 
started back in surprise. Was I so hideous, then, 
that even he recoiled from me ? was the thonght 
which first suggested itself. He lifted my cold, 
bandaged hands, stroking them caressingly as he 
murmured: ‘Poor, poor girl! who would have 
ever dreamed of this? How his touch thrilled 
me! Little waves of electricity seemed to flash 
down my frozen veins. He leaned forward, and 
I felt a great teardrop plash upon my face. This 
teardrop of human sympathy, this magnetic 
touch of the man | adored, seemed to infuse with- 
in me anew life. | put forth a tremendous effort ; 
a great sigh escaped my lips, which caused Trou- 
khatchevsky to bend eagerly over the coffin. ‘Save 
me!’ I faintly gasped. ‘Merciful Heaven!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘they are burying her alive!’ He 
lifted my head. ‘Thank God that I am in time 
to rescue you |’ he whispered, hurriedly. ‘ But re- 
member, all depends upon perfect silence on your 
part. Be strong, dearest. In one hour I will 
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return, and then—you are mine, mine forever !’ 
How his words echoed and re-echoed throughout 
my brain! From the depths of Hades I had sud- 
denly been ushered into heaven. The loathsome 
coffin, in which the most terrible moments of my 
life had been spent, suddenly became a downy 
couch of sweetest repose. The fear, the horror 
of it all had vanished ; for had it not given to me 
my lover? All that guilty fear which is the 
necessary accompaniment of an illicit love had 
also vanished. For, I asked myself, had not 
death wiped out all guilt, and given me t® this 
man pure as when [ became the wife of Posdni- 
cheff ?—for so vivid was my remembrance of the 
awful murder scene, so horribly real the coma- 
tose condition from which I was just recovering, 
that to my confused brain I seemed actually to 
have been dead. Once during the absence of 
Troukhatchevsky the old nurse came into the 
room, and I trembled lest she hear the loud throb- 
bing of my heart ; but no, she simply snuffed the 
candles, relighted a few others, and went her way 
again. Just before the arrival of Troukhatch- 
evsky every moment seemed an age; all sorts of 
weird fancies and wild forebodings took posses- 
sion of me. When he did finally arrive, he en- 
tered the room so stealthily that I was not aware 
of his presence until he stood at my side. ‘ Cour- 
age, dearest!’ he whispered. ‘A few moments 
more, and all will be well.’ He placed a heavy 
sack on the floor beside me, and returned almost 
immediately, bearing another of equal weight. 
Placing it beside the first, he lifted me from the 
coffin as though I had been a child, and so quick 
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and deft were his move- 
ments that ere I was aware 
of it I found myself in a 
close cab which was in near 
waiting. I learned after- 
ward that the sacks contain- 
ed one hundred and thirty 
pounds of lead, and that 
Troukhatchevsky hurriedly 
placed them in the coffin, 
taking care to put on the 
lid, which he screwed tightly 
down Having completed 
his plan, he immediately 
sought the old nurse, to 
whom he gave strict charge 
that upon no condition 
whatever was the lid to be 
removed from the coffin: 
‘For,’ he explained, ‘ not 
only is the body beginning 
to decompose, but it is sac- 
rilegious thus to expose the 
mutilated countenance of a murdered woman to 
the gaze of the curious; and when the under- 
taker arrives upon the morrow say to him, my 
good woman, that this is the priest’s command.’ 
Reverently crossing herself, the old woman as- 
sured the supposed priest that his order should 
be executed, for to the pious Catholic a priest’s 
slightest wish is not to be disregarded ; and 
hence, relieved of all forebodings upon that 
score, Troukhatchevsky sprang lightly into the 
cab and drove rapidly away. 


CHAPTER V. 

‘*T no sooner entered the carriage than I again 
became totally unconscious, and so precarious 
was my condition that to drive farther than the 
neighboring village would have been to still more 
surely endanger my life. ‘Troukhatchevsky, too, 
was running a risk by remaining longer in Rus- 
sia, and in his priest’s garb he cautiously en- 
tered a private hospital, where he deposited a 
sufficient sum to insure me the best treatment, 
and imposed upon the credulity of the institu- 
tion to such an extent as to lead them to believe 
that I was an ouly sister, who, having met with 
® severe accident, he intrusted to their care 
during an absence on his part compelled by 
most pressing ecclesiastical duties. He also suc- 
ceeded in so profoundly impressing them in his 
favor that they bade him an almost affectionate 
adieu, tendering him implicit assurance that his 
most minute directions should be faithfully exe- 
cuted—one of which was to notify him daily of 
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my condition, and should I recover, to send me 
in the care of a competent nurse to his address 
in Paris. Never shall I forget my convalescence,” 
she continued, while her eyes took on a far-away 
expression. ‘* Never shall I forget the impatience 
with which I awaited the letters that came so 
regularly from Troukhatchevsky ; nor my fever- 
ish longing for the day upon which I was to go 
to him. ‘The past seemed a blank to me. Even 
my children were forgotten. I was as one resur- 
rected from the dead; a new life, roseate-hued 
with youthful dreams, seemed to stretch itself be- 
fore me. One of my foibles (perhaps the chief) 
was pride in my personal appearance ; and upon 
my first discovery that my hands (which were my 
especial pride) had been scarred and disfigured 
forever I immediately set about to discover if 
fute had dealt more kindly with my face; but a 
mirror was promptly refused me, and I had only 
the beauty of my magnificent hair with which to 
console myself. I was totally ignorant of the 
fact that not only was my beauty of countenance 
destroyed, but that I had been rendered posi- 
tively revolting ; and when the truth was first re- 
vealed to me, and from the mirror, instead of the 
pink-and-white beauty so pleasing to my sight, 
there stared back at me a hideous, blanched and 
disfigured face, | wept for days and nights, refus- 
ing to be comforted, lest the awful change lessen 
the love of him whom I now so madly worshiped. 
Long, tear-stained letters I wrote to him—letters 
in which I laid bare all the anguish of my tortured 
soul, all my fears and misgivings ; and it was not 
until strong, comforting letters in his own famil- 
iar hand were returned me that my sorrow was 
lessened and once more I dared to hope. As I 
look back upon that morning, more than thirty 
years ago, when I quitted Russia forever, it seems 
to me a whole lifetime has elapsed. For months 
my every thought had been one continuous dream 
of meeting ‘Troukhatchevsky. In my weakened 
physical condition I was as one who had been hyp- 
notized. I seemed to feel and see only through 
Troukhatchevsky. My great, absorbing passion 
for him had deprived me of my personality, wom- 
an’s chief charm. My love was a morbid, con- 
suming passion, which for the time dwarfed, as 
it were, my mentality. As I look back upon that 
pitiful moment of ecstatic bliss when, in Paris, | 
was once more reunited to ‘Troukhatchevsky, 
every fibre of my body tingles with scorn. It is 
unnecessary for me to detail our meeting. It 
would have been the one supreme moment of my 
life had there not weighed heavily upon me the 
fear lest my lover’s devotion be lessened through 
my loss of beauty. I was heavily veiled, and for 
hours refused every entreaty upon his part to 
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uncover my fa The sound of his soft musical 
voice thrilled me with foolish ecstasy. I was 
mad with joy to feel his arms about me once more ; 
to hear him whisper sweet nothings which to me 
meant everything ; to listen to his praise of my 
voice—my exquisite form ; to hear his earnest as- 
surance that no physical change could ever in the 
least affect his devotion for me, and with his 
urms close about me to hear him call me his own. 
His—entirely and completely his—I who had 
been dead, and was now resurrected that I might 
live again, as it were, in another world. Ah, the 
mad joy of the moment was too intense to last !” 

She paused, panting for breath; a strange 
light gleamed in her eyes, which suddenly faded 
away, giving place to a look of bitter scorn. 

** Bah !’ she continued, with a shudder. “‘ Why 
recall all this? But,” she slowly added, while a 
bitter laugh escaped her white lips, ‘‘ what mat- 
ters it to one whose heart has turned to stone ? 
Swiftly as the approach of a hurricane happiness 
gave place to despair. I lifted the veil from my 
face, and ‘Troukhatchevsky positively recoiled 
from my presence. ‘There was a look of horror 
upon his handsome face, which he was plainly 
struggling to conceal. He arose with bowed head, 
his long, white fingers covering his beautiful eyes, 
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and walking slowly across the room, paused at 
the door. ‘Poor maimed darling !’ he exclaimed, 
‘I am totally unprepared for this—I must be 
alone for a little while.’ And with the look of 
horror upon his face he unceremoniously left the 
room. 

«It was the last time Lever beheld him. Swift 
as an electric stroke was the metamorphosis I un- 
derwent. From a loving, trusting woman I was 
transformed to a creature whose hatred for man 
was so fierce as to almost consume my vitality. 
I tarried not a moment in Paris, but quitted it 
forever, and coming immediately to England, en- 
tered this neighboring convent as a nun, and 
here for thirty years I have tried in vain to live a 
life of holiness and peace ; tried in vain to con- 
quer my hatred for your sex, sufficiently, at least, 
to seek absolution through the confessional ; but 
not until I beheld vour life of lowliness and self- 
sacrifice could I bring myself to believe that any 
goodness dwelt in man; and to you, and you 
only, I felt that I could reveal the history of my 
shattered life.” 

The sweet passionate voice had ceased its story, 
and the monk with bowed head conducted her to 
the confessional. 

‘Ego te absolvo a peccatis tuis in nomine Pa- 
tris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” 

His words were broken by sobs, but they brought 
sweet peace to the tired spirit of the nun.  Issu- 
ing from the confessional, the monk exclaimed : 

“Daughter, since both you and I have forsworn 
all mortal passion, I would free your heart of its 
bitterness toward the man who with you has sinned. 
I would not shield him, for his sin has been 
greater than yours and his suffering equal; and 
yet, you were hasty in your misjudgment of him. 
He sought you all over Europe, and finding you 
not, his entire life has been devoted to minister- 
ing to others.” 

‘**Do you know whereof you speak ?” asked the 
nun, with a queer tremor in her voice. 

The monk lifted his head, and the two looked 
at each other. All traces of age and sorrow in 
the face of the Benedictine seemed suddenly to 
have disappeared. True, the hair on his brow 
was snowy and thin; the long fingers, once so 
white and shapely, were now hard and worn 
with toil ; the master hand of the artist had lost 
its cunning; but the beautiful eyes, which in the 
long ago had found their way into the heart of 
Posdnicheff’s wife, were the same. ‘I'he face, too, 


at this instant wore its old familiar aspect, save 
that now it was spiritualized, glorified, shining, as 
it were, with an ethereal light. 

With a glad ery of recognition the nun sprang 
to her feet, and the two stood gazing into each 
other’s face in mute rapture. They were like 
two spirits of another world, who, having under- 
gone the mysteries of life and death, stood calmly 
looking back upon it all. There was not a vestige 
of earthly passion in the riveted gaze which so 
plainly reflected the splendor of their mutual 
love; and as death ofttimes destroys the lines of 
age upon a face, and imprints upon the frozen 
image a smile, so, by some strange revulsion, at 
this eventful moment the poor scarred face of the 
nun assumed its old-time beauty. ‘hese people 
who had suffered so long and so deeply, who 
loved each other with an exalted passion seldom 
known to mortals, and who were soon to part for- 
ever, stood looking into each other’s eyes as 
though they fain would gaze forever. It was a 
marriage of soul, and the union was complete. 
They did not even clasp hands in parting ; their 
love was too high, too exalted, to partake of aught 
that was earthly. For one brief instant the nun 
knelt at the feet of the monk for his blessing. 

‘** Bendicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pater, et Fi- 
lius, et Spiritus Sanctus,” he slowly repeated. 

**Amen,” came the reverent response; and 
swiftly and silently the slight, dark-robed figure 
glided ont into the night, and away from his 
presence forever. 

The sudden departure from the village of the 
much-loved Benedictine was a matter of surprise 
to all save one, and she kept her counsel well. 

‘A year subsequent, in a spacious, sunny con- 
vent room sat a nun whose small, scarred hands 
were busily employed in placing upon canvas a 
rare painting. She was surrounded by a group of 
admiring girls, who envied the poor mutilated 
hands their deftness. Suddenly the brush paused 
in its birdlike flight across the canvas, and in a 
full, sweet voice the nun cried out: 

‘* Ah! at last—you have come for me.” 

The girls looked up in surprise. The nun sank 
back in her chair; a smile of ineffable sweetness 
parted her lips—such a smile as had not rested 
there for over thirty years. She was dead. A few 
moments later a telegram reached the confessor 
of that convent, announcing the death of Father 
Wavneclete. The death of the two had been si- 
multaneous. 


























LEAVING Melbourne by the Union Steamship 
Company’s Flinders, we pass through the Yarra 
River—redolent of unsavory odors—to the en- 
trance of Hobson’s Bay, a distance of two miles ; 
thence through this inland sea, forty-five miles 
more, to the Heads. Then passing through the 
Heads, with the watering places of Queenscliff 
and Sorrento on either side of us, we enter the 
open sea, and very quickly find ourselves in Bass’s 
Straits, where one is almost sure to experience 
‘‘Channel weather.” To us, however, winds and 
skies are favorable, and after a quiet night we 
wake to find the Tasmanian cliffs frowning before 
us. In Melbourne the weather was hot—102° 
in the shade ; but here the breeze is cool and re- 
freshing, and our enjoyment begins from the 
moment we set foot on these shores. My friend 
‘Torrey, who accompanies me, is an American like 
myself, and as he has been here before, I find 
him a regular traveling encyclopedia in regard to 
people and places of interest in Tasmania. 

A true American, loyal to his heart’s core; a 
faithful, devoted friend ; a man the very soul of 
exactitude and honor, my friend Torrey has 
only one fault. He loves to walk himself, and 
supposes that everyone else is similarly inclined ; 
and to induce you to accompany him on his per- 
egrinations he will stoop to the lowest depths of 
deceit and inislead you as to distance with unblush- 
ing effrontery. The quintessence of truth in all 
other matters, he cannot state a distance cor- 
rectly. 

As we approach our first harbor, the town of 
Devonport, we note the beauty of the scenery. 
The country is ragged and wooded, and numer- 
ous little rivers, most of them navigable for a few 
miles, run into the sea at frequent intervals. At 
Devonport our steamer stops for four hours, tak- 
ing in potatoes, and we are enabled to look over 
the town. Torrey comes to me and suggests a 
short walk, to see a friend of his—‘‘ just around 
the corner.” After a long and patient struggle 
over hills and through dusty roads we at length 
reach our goal, and are rewarded by the view as 
we look out to sea and note the windings of the 
beautiful little river in which our steamer lies 
moored. During our stay here the wind has 
freshened, and as we steam out to sea again, 
bound for Emu Bay, thirty-five miles distant, 
everything betokens a lively time for the next 
three hours. As I sit on deck watching the re- 
ceding land Torrey comes to me with a bud from 
the Tasmanian groves on his arm in the shape of 
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a very pretty young lady. ‘‘ Fred,” he says, “I 
want to introd to you Miss R from Laun- 





ceston.” 

He informs me that he has taken Miss R 
under his charge for the remainder of the trip, 
and then excuses himself “ for a moment.” 

Now, Torrey is a good sailor, and has crossed 
the straits many times ; but this choppy sea is too 
much for him, and the young lady “under his 
charge ” is left to my tender mercies till we reach 
our journey’s end, when he reappears looking very 
pale and “tired.” Verily, mal de mer is no re- 
specter of persons, and one and all are liable to 
pay their tribute to Neptune. 

Emu Bay is most delightfully situated. A little 
bay runs in, with a splendid beach for bathing ; 
and a fine breakwater has been constructed, run- 
ning out into the sea for 600 feet. At this break- 
water, or pier, all the vessels make fast, and as 
you approach the town the high mountains in the 
background make a pleasing contrast to the long 
line of coast scenery. 

Throughout all the northwestern coast of Tas- 
mania one peculiarity strikes the visitor. Each 
town has two names, and these two names are 
equally well known, and letters addressed either 
way reach their destination. For instance, this 
place is both Emu Bay and Burnie; the last was 
Devonport or Formby ; the next is Cireular Head 
or Stanley, and soon. I have not been able to 
learn a satisfactory reason for this; there seem to 
be in each place two cliques, each insisting on a 
name, and neither will give in. 

Emu Bay would make the loveliest watering 
place in all Tasmania. With its fine drives, its 
ocean, river and mountain scenery, and its un- 
equaled site for a fine hotel, it lacks only enter- 
prise and push to make it the Newport of Aus- 
tralasia. Several gentlemen are interesting them- 
selves in this direction, and a scheme is on foot 
to erect a suitable hotel. American capital could 
well be invested here, and with an American to 
run the hotel money could be coined. 

During the summer months people would flock 
here from Victoria and New South Wales to es- 
cape the heat and enjoy the delightful climate, 
and the tourist from all parts of the world would 
find here a haven of rest and peace. We were 
most hospitably entertained by Mr. J. W. Norton 
Smith, the managing director of the Van Die- 
men’s Land Company, a company similar to the 
Honorable East India Company, who have ac- 
quired their lands from the crown, and who own 
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great tracts. From Mr. Smith we obtain let- 
ters to men of influence in Hobart and Launces- 
ton, and also receive an invitation to visit the 
Mount Bischoff Mine. 

This takes a whole day, as it is about forty 
miles from Emu Bay; but it is well worth the 


time spent. It is the largest tin mine in the world, 
and an idea of its value can be formed when you 
consider that dividends have already been paid 
amounting to £2,500,000. 


On a perfect Sun 

day afternoon we leave 

Emu Bay, and by the 

courtesy of Mr. Wil- 

liam Jones are driven 

to Ulverstone-Deven, 

a distance of eighteen 

miles. We are accom- 

panied by the genial 

proprietor of the Wel- 

lington Times, a gen- 

tleman who is never 

more in his element 

than when writing a 

leader on American 

politics. The road was 

along the coast, and 

the sea, which to-day 

was peaceful and un- 

ruffed, just shim- 

mered in the bright 

sunlight. Along the 

side of a cliff we wound our way, looking down 
on the sea below us, and on the other hand 
gazing at a sheer wall rising 300 fect above us; 
through fields of wheat and potatoes, and amid 
fruit trees not larger than a lilac bush, and yet 
laden to the ground with the ripe fruit; still 
on, over perfect roads, and passing directly 
through the richest iron mine of the colony— 
where the iron found is within three per cent. 
of being pure hematite—until another river is 
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reached, and nestling on its banks we see the 
town of Ulverstone. 

We rest over night at Ulverstone, and push on 
by train at 6 A.M. the next day and come right 
through to Hobart. The distance is about 225 
miles, and yet it took us fifteen hours, as the 
Tasmanian Government railways run their trains 
at a slow rate of speed. Owing to the frequent 
curves and abrupt 
turns, and also with 
a view to economy, 
the road was built 
harrow gauge, and 
yet with this draw- 
back everything 
possible has been 
done for the com- 
fort of the traveler. 
I find the carriages 
as comfortable as 
those on Continen- 
tal railways, and all 
the improvements 
that the Govern- 
ments of Victoria 
and New South 
Wales have adcpted 
are found here. 

The general man- 
ager is wide awake 
and progressive, and 
extensive travel 


through the Old PINNACLE 


AND ORGAN PIPES, MOUNT 


World has kept him in pace with the times, so 
far as is possible. Like the post-office and tele- 
graph systems, the railways are controlled by the 
government, and their rules are apt to be arbi- 
trary in the extreme. 

Our railway journey takes us through the 
“bush ” for miles ; and by the ‘‘ bush” you must 
not imply a scrub or jungle, but simply an unim- 
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proved country. In places the smaller trees have 
been removed, and the larger ones have been 
“rung” and left to die. 

Emerging from the bnsh, our train passes 
through a eountry which affords the most varied 
and beautiful scenery. 

Tasmania is certainly the most interesting 
country it has been my privilege to visit. It was 
discovered by Tasman, and he gave to it the 
name of his patron, Van Diemen, and ealled it 
Van Diemen’s Land, which name it bore for 
years, though latterly it is only spoken of as 
Tasmania. 

But to resume: Qur train wound its way 
through a splendid farm country and over past- 
ure lands where thousands of sheep were grazing, 
then through glades of ferns and bulrushes— 
great tree ferns, and bulrushes ten feet high, al- 
most resembling sugar cane. The grand mount- 
ains were all about us, and we wound in and ont, 
the scene ever changing. The beautiful purplish 
haze was over all, and never have I seen such a 
scenic effect. Suddenly we came to a sort of 
morass, or lagoon, covering acres, with long grass 
of a dark-blue color, and through this grass the 
water could be distinguished, over which the set- 
ting sun cast a golden pathway to the high 


mountain in the distance, adding to its beauty 
and grandeur: and so on and on, till the twi- 


light deepened into night and the stars shone 
clear and bright, fairly lighting up the heavens 
anl making the Sepulchre at the foot of the 
Southern Cross yawn in its prominenee, Around 
one more sharp turn, a perfect horseshoe bend, 
then crossing the Derwent River, we enter the 
city of Hobart, behind which towers Mount Wel- 
lington, 5,000 feet above the sea. Here, too, ‘Tor- 
rey knows everyone, and, accompanied by several 
colonial gentlemen, friends of his, we thoroughly 
do the city. There is so much to be seen that 
one hardly knows where to begin to describe it 
all. Torrey, with his eustomary exactness, in- 
forms me that we “ must start at 8:23 o’clock,” 
and then wakes me up at five o’clock, so that I 
may be ready. But even the inconvenience of 
early rising is forgotten, as each turn of the road 
shows usa different view yet more beautiful than 
the last. Leaving the eity, we ascend a steep 
hill—in faet, for seven miles our road is all up- 
hill—and soon. Hobart lies below us; the beauti- 
ful river, with its many turns and numerous little 
bays, winds about and through the city. One of 
‘tlie finest harbors in the world is spread out be- 
fore us like a huge inland lake, having a narrow 
opening to the sea; and beyond that the coast 
range of cliffs and mountains, with all their 
rugged beauty 
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Before us is Mount Wellington, towering into 
the clouds, with its grim and precipitous front 
and its verdure-clad sides, while all about us are 
ferns and flowering shrubs. ‘To please Torrey I 
alight and take a walk, or, rather, a climb, over 
rocks and fallen trees, and through streams whose 
edges are covered with the most luxuriant ferns. 
As | progress I feel that for friendship’s sake I 
am taking my life in my hands, for snakes 
abound here, and their bite is deadly ; but again 
I am repaid, for suddenly the rushing of waters 
is heard, and a magnificent waterfall bursts on 
our view. We now stand at the very foot of 
Mount Wellington, and it seems even more ma- 
jestic in its grandeur as we look at it through the 
network of tree ferns which surround us. Little 
mountain streams dash merrily along, and the 
great eucalyptus trees, rooted 300 feet below in 
the glade, tower above where we stand. 

Returning to our friends (who “would not 
take that walk for all the scenery Tasmania can 
offer,” but which was joy to Torrey), we leave 
Mount Wellington behind us, and now wind 
around a mountain whose sides run down to the 
sea, from where we get a continued view of river, 
bay and sea. The Derwent River is about the 
width of the Hudson, but its course is tortuous in 
the extreme, and the scenery it affords is ever 
changing. At New Norfolk it perhaps reaches 
the height of its beauty, and here we were shown 
over the hop-growing country, which interest is 
assuming vast proportions in the colony. We in 
America who have traveled thoroughly over our 
own country, and who have repeatedly crossed the 
ocean and traveled over Europe, begin to seek 
new and novel scenes. To such I say, Come here! 
Here is a country rich in its resources and brim- 
ful of interest. Fruit and wheat grow to perfec- 
tion. One farmer here told me that he had this 
year raised a crop of wheat 104 bushels to the 
acre. ‘The mineral resources are beyond estimate. 
The rich mines of the west coast are only just be- 
ing developed, and their possibilities are enor- 
mous. ‘Tin, iron, silver, lead and gold are al- 
ready found in large quantities, and timber is of 
the utmost value. 

Several species of hard woods which grow here 
are most valuable, the Tasmanian blackwood espe- 
eially being desirable for furniture makers, pict- 
ure-frame manufacturers, etc., as it is capable of 
taking the highest polish, and while resembling 
ebony is harder than lignum-vitw. The timber 
used here for the paving of the streets is almost 
as hard, being thoroughly durable, and seems to 
outwear stone. I noticed in places, where wood 
and stone pavements join, that the wood had worn 
best, and that even where the juncture was made 
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the wood had not chipped or broken. Here is an 
industry to be opened up between the United 
States and Tasmania. The cities of Hobart and 
Launceston have pavements that have stood all 
tests since 1885, and are now as good as whien 
laid. 

Every American knows what the experience has 
been in our own cities, and how much money has 
been wasted on wooden pavements, simply be- 
cause our blocks would not stand the wear. Here 
are the blocks for us, and the supply is almost 
endless. Admittedly wooden pavements are most 
desirable, and with these blocks shipped to us, 
we would have street pavements to be proud of, 
and not be, as we are to-day, the scorn and deris- 
ion of visitors in this respect. Another advan- 
tage to be gained would be that vessels coming 
here with general eargoes could seeure return 
freights, whereas now they are compelled to 
to other ports, seeking. 

There was an exhibit made of these blocks, 
and a section of the pavement laid down, in 
the grounds of the Columbian Exhibition at 
Chicago, and the attention of the proper authori- 
ties was directed to this enterprise. The roads 
about the city, and, in fact, all through this 
colony, are excellent, having been constructed by 
the convicts when Van Dieman’s Land was a 
penal colony. ‘There are about 35,000 inhabit- 
ants in the city of Hobart, and perhaps 10,000 
less in Launceston, while the whole island has a 
population of less than 200,000. ‘The financial 
condition of the colony is good ; and while gen- 
eral business is dult now, owing to the depression 
prevalent throughout all Australasia, things seem 
to be improving here, and the outlook is greatly 
enhanced by the feeling of confidence in the pres- 
ent government and their policy. At present the 
bonds of the colony, freely taken in London, bear 
four and a half per cent. interest, but new bonds 
ure now being issued, te retire these, bearing in- 
terest at three and a half per eent. 

It is to be hoped that seme ef our investors 
will look into this matter. Phe loan is well se- 
cured, the country prosperous, and these bonds 
can be bought at about nimety-two. 

About the eity ef Hobart are many fine build- 
ings, gardens and parks. Qn the banks ef the 
Derwent, just at the edge of the bay, is the 
Queen’s Domaim, a large park extending for miles 
along the river. In this park is situated G@overn- 
ment House, whieh is the finest government resi- 
dence in the eolonies. 

Then there are the barracks and soldiers’ quar- 
ters, with the fine parade ground, where the bands 
discourse fine music to the delight of the throng- 
ing populace. 
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The hotels are decidedly primitive all through 
the colony, and are lacking in many necessaries. 
After certain hours it is impossible to obtain 
food, and there are no restaurants in the whole 
eity. An excellent opportunity is offered here to 
a live Ameriean to run a hotel properly. 

I must not forget to mention the trumpeter, a 
most delicious fish taken only in these waters. It 
is similar to our shad, only it is free from bones. 

But Torrey has planned a trip to Port Arthur, 
the late penal settlement of the colony, and I must 
speak of this before leaving Hobart. With his 
eustomary forethought he has made all arrange- 
ments, even to providing the best of company, 
and informs me that we must leave at eight 
o’clock in the morning. 

That hour sees a jolly party on board the little 
steamer which is to convey us to our destination. 
Port Arthur is about forty-five miles from Ho- 
bart, and as the day is perfect and the sea calm 
we all anticipate the trip. 

Two gentlemen with their wives, a sprightly 
little widow named Mrs. Hawley, and a Miss 
Logan, with ourselves, comprised the party. The 
sail down the bay was delightful. On either side 
of us rose the mountains, in many places wooded 
to the water’s edge, the shores being indented here 
and there with little coves; behind us was the 
city, with its high mountain background, and be- 
fore us the open sea. We pass through a sort of 
narrows, and by a reeflike island called the “Iron 
Pot,” on which is erected a lighthouse, and then 
we are fairly at sea, and just about where the 
waters of the Pacific and Indian Oceans merge. 
The fresh breeze from the south, with no land 


nearer than the south pole, creates a gentle swell, 
the ladies begin to lose their interest in the scen- 
ery, ‘'orrey grows pale and suggests that the 


motion is less felt amidships, and all of a sudden 


the little widow and jimself are missing. Miss 
Logan pluckily remains on the upper deck with 
me ; and as for myself, the interest increases, for 
we are passing the wildest and most rugged cliff 
scenery on which I have ever gazed. In a sort of 
hele in one of these cliffs we aré pointed out the 
** Blowhole,” a place where the action of the 
waters for endless ages past has worn a passage 
through the cliff itself, and left a sert of water- 
way, through which each incoming wave forces 
its way. ‘The waters recede very rapidly, and 
during storms the sight is grandeur itself. The 
receding and incoming waves meet each other 
with a report like a clap of thunder, and the 
spray is dashed to an immense height, and bur- 
rows its way into the solid rock, honeyeombing 
the cliff. In Mareus Clarke’s well-known novel, 
‘For the Term of His Natural Life,” the author 
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that, pass into smooth water ; 
and after two more abrupt 
turns we see the village of 
Port Arthur nestling before 
us at the foot of a hill. 
We next pass ‘‘ Dead Men’s 
Isle,” where are buried 1,700 
bodies, mostly of convicts. 
Save for its historic associa- 
tions there is little to interest 
one in Port Arthur now. The 
ruins of the old Penitentiary 
still stand, and we were fortu- 
nate enough to secure as guide 
an old convict, now free, who 
came out in 1846. He took 
us everywhere, and many and 
thrilling were the stories to 
which we listened of those 
old terrible days, when men 
+ cepinedieiet enna were kept in chains for a 
whole year; when for the 
makes one of his characters, John Rex, escape by slightest misdemeanor they were taken out and 
this means. given ‘fone hundred cn the bare back”; where 
Close at hand is also seen the celebrated ‘‘'T'es- bulldogs by land and sharks by sea prevented 
sellated Pavement,” a natural pavement of rocks escape, and where work in the underground coal 
worn as smooth as the entrance to an Oriental mines must have been akin to the horrors of 
palace, each square being distinctly outlined. Siberia. Men suffered in those days beyond de- 
But now we see Cape Raoul before us, 
and all interest is centred on this, the 
very acme of rugged beauty. I am on 
the bridge with the captain, and the 
breeze having died away, we pass so close 
that I can easily toss a biscuit ashore. 
The cliff rises sheer 2,000 feet above us, 
und at its base the water is thirty-five 
fathoms deep. Here and there little shrubs 
may be seen clinging to the face of the 
cliff, but for the most part it is barren 
rock, and yet wildly, grandly beautiful. 
The cliff seems to rise out of the sea in 
perpendicular columns, and these columns 
unite and form one grand whole, and yet 
each separate column can be distinguish- 
ed. The top is as even as a table save 
toward the very point itself, where the 
afore-mentioned columns do not unite, 
but tower up in solitary grandeur, close 
together, rugged and uneven, and ter- 
minating in sharp pinnacles resembling 
the pipes of a huge organ. At the base 
of the cliff are numerous caves worn out 
by the prolonged beating of the waves, 
and even in the mildest weather the spray 
dashes to a great height, adding to the 
general effect. Leaving Cape Raoul, we 
come to Brown Mountain, and rounding TASMAN’S ARCH (SOUTH COAST OF TASMANIA). 
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scription, and it was not an uncommon thing for then the old church, which was designed and 
prisoners to drown themselves, or to draw lots as_ built by one of the convicts, and for erecting 
to which should kill the other, the survivor pre- which he received his freedom. 

ferring the death 
penalty that follow- 
ed toa life of end- 
less torture. We 
were shown the 
*‘Triangle,” where 
all hands were call- 
ed to witness pun- 
ishment, the culprit 
being stripped to 
the waist and triced 
up (and here our 
guide showed us by 
the marks on his 
back that this was 
no fairy tale) ; then 
the houses of the 
governor and com- 
mandant, in the 
grounds of which 
are two willows 
transplanted from 
Napoleon’s grave at 
St. Helena; and 


PORT ARTHUR—SHOWING RUINS OF CONVICT CHURCH. 
Vol. XXXVIL., No. 3—23. 
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The old ‘‘ Model Prison” has been purchased 
by an Episcopal clergyman, and is being remod- 
eled as a residence. No visitors are allowed now ; 


but here again Torrey came to our aid, He knew 
the clergyman, and by his courtesy we were al- 


lowed to enter. The chapel was the most inter- 
esting. At service, each prisoner marched to his 
seat and then closed a door, shutting himself out 
of sight of his neighbors, and only being visible 
to the wardens who sat in front, like grim stat- 
ues,.and who reported almost the moving of an 
evelid. 
The convicts were made keepers, or constables, 
as they were called, and the 
more Vigilance they exercised 
the longer they held their 
position, which yielded them 
2s. 6d. per day. Our guide 
told us that he had known a 
convict constable to lead his 
own father out for one hun- 
dred lashes before breakfast. 
‘’he old solitary cells are now 
being made into one large 
room, and will constitute the 
smoking room of the reverend 
gentleman’s house, which 
must ever be a rather grew- 
some place in which to live. 
Volumes could be filled 
about this place, with its hor- 
rors of old; but our whistle 
sounds and we must be off. 


During our four hours’ stop 
the wind has freshened into a 
regular southeast gale, and 
our little steamer has a hard 
time of it “‘rounding the 
Raoul.” We notice places 
where the cliff seems to have 
been broken away, and are 
informed that last year some 
men-of-war used it for target 
practice. Surely an act of 
vandalism like this is to be 
deprecated. 

Our return journey occu- 
pies more time than our trip 
down, and the night is far 
advanced before we reach the 
smooth waters of the bay. 
Miss Logan has grown very 
“tired,” and on more than 
one occasion her head droops 
and she needs to be ‘‘ held in 
place,” while Torrey and the 
widow, wet through by the 

frequent baths of spray, are oblivious of all but 
each other. But home is reached at last, and 
after much persuasion our host at the hotel pro- 
vides a cold supper for us, and we retire. 

Early the next day we bid a reluctant farewell 
to the many friends who have done so much to 
make our week at Hobart enjoyable, and regal- 
ing ourselves once more with the scenery, which 
never palls, we reach Launceston, whence we shall 
tuke the return steamer to Melbourne. 

Tasmania is certainly a Mecca for the tourist, 
and here at Launceston we are again impressed 
with its varied opportunities for enjoyment. 
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I am under obligations to many gentlemen for 
courtesies rendered, and for facilities given me to 
see so much in my limited time. Messrs. Walsh 
Brothers, and Birchall, of Hobart and Launces- 
ton, publish an excellent “‘ Handbook of ‘T'as- 
mania,” as well as the “Tasmanian Almanac,” 
and other interesting accounts of the old convict 
days. Very few ticket-of-leave men are now in 
Tasmania, and the society is refined, the inhabit- 
ants being for the most part either natives or de- 
ecendants of good old English stock, and you 
meet with true, unostentatious hospitality on all 
sides. England is still “home,” and will ever 
remain 30 to those simple and loyal hearts. 

But now for a few words 
about Launceston. The city 
is located at the head of the 
River Tamar, forty-four miles 
from the sea, and is not as 
picturesque as Hobart. The 
distant scenery is very fine, 
but there is no immediate 
background of mountains, 
and the city itself lacks a set- 
ting, so to speak. The finest 
view of Launceston is obtain- 
ed from the bridge over Cata- 
ract Gorge, and this spot, 
which will be referred to 
later, is very beautiful and 
interesting. ‘The private resi- 
dences and some of the public 
buildings are perhaps, as a 
whole, finer than those in Ho- 
bart, and the parks and sur- 
rounding drives are very beau- 
tiful and well laid out. A 
pleasant drive through a rich 
farm country, affording fre- 
quent glimpses of the river, 
brings you, after nine miles 
have been covered, to a place 
called ‘‘ Corra Linn.” A branch of the River Esk 
flows between high rocks, and the stream abounds 
in rapids and waterfalls. 
energy shown. 

Ife was determined that the whole party should 
see the sight from the best vantage point, and de- 
spite our protestations he led us down a steep and 
perilous pass, from which place, having first re- 
turned thanks to Heaven for our safety, we feasted 
our eyes on the scene before us. We stood at the 
bend, and the stream came rushing and tumbling 
toward us. Before us was “ Pulpit Rock,” rising 
perhaps 200 feet. Leaving the place where we 
stood, the river flowed between high walls for per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, and the effect was com- 


Here again was Torrey’s 
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parable to that of looking through a great un- 
roofed tunnel. 


But the finest of all the scenery about Launces- 
ton, and perhaps the very gem of the colony, is 
the ‘‘ Cataract Gorge.” Torrey said it was “ only 
a step,” and scoffed at the idea of riding; and 
this time he was within limits, for it was only 
about four miles, and we, having taken it easily, 
were not at all fatigued. At this point two 
mountains come together, and between them is 
a wild and picturesque gorge. Through this 
flows one branch of the River Esk. Along one 
side of this gorge has been constructed a path- 
way; in places it is cut out of the rock, and 





FIRST HOUSE, ON A TASMANIAN BUSH FARM. 
again it consists of 
trestlework. : 

On one side the rocks tower above you, with the 
ferns growing everywhere in great profusion ; on 
the opposite side is an inaccessible mountain, with 
different tints of green; while far below rushes 
the river, with its whirlpools and rapids. We 
were unfortunate in seeing the gorge when the 
Esk was very low, but could imagine the power 
and glory of the river at floodtime. The walk ex- 
tends into the heart of the mountains for perhaps 
one mile, and each turn reveals something new, 
till finally you gaze down into a cireular pool 
called the First Basin. Looking back from here, 
you get different glimpses of the path you have 


bridges or footways resting on 
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trod ; here and there little bowers or pagodas have 
been built and seats are conveniently placed, and 
the whole forms a grand and wild park, a cool re- 
treat, a delightful resort for the people of the 
city after the labors of the day are ended. Taken 
altogether, ’tis a ‘‘thing of beauty,” and will 
surely remain ‘‘a joy forever,” for time must 
only enhance this rugged beauty. 

The ‘*Government Reserves” are frequent 
throughout the colony. Large tracts of land are 
held by the government ; sometimes they are 
leased for a term of years, or held to be some day 
devoted to the public good in the shape of parks 
or gardens. During one of our drives we came 
across a settlement in the bush, and saw the ax- 
men at work felling trees. I suppose no people 


99 


in the world can compete with the Tasmanian 
His celerity and dexterity in leveling to 


axman. 


LA REINE EST MORTE 


WINTER TWILIGHT. 


the ground a mighty tree is wonderful. At all 
athletic sports here they have their chopping con- 
tests, and one of these men will lay low a mon- 
arch of the forest measuring from four to five 
feet in circumference in less than six minutes. 

The following day we embark on the steamship 
Pateena, and enjoy a sail down the winding river 
through scenes ever changing, now wild, rugged 
and primitive, again peaceful and luxuriant, till 
we pass through the Heads and enter the open 
sea, leaving Tasmania behind with many regrets. 
The sea is quiet, the night delightful, and Torrev, 
glorying in the fact that ¢his time he is not sick, 
keeps everyone up till midnight talking over the 
incidents of the trip. We awake in the morning 
with delicious memories of cool mountain airs, 
only to swelter in the intense heat of a Victorian 
summer’s day. 


VIVE LE ROTI! 


By Bettie GARLAND. 


No more lilies hanging fragile on their slender tilting stems, 

No more roses’ crinkled heart-cups holding up their dewdrop gems; 
Every ray of morning sunlight glitters coldly as it shines, 

Pierces through the floating vapors, leaving white uncertain lines. 

Time is tapping nimble fingers on the daylight’s hourglass sand ; 

Autumn gives her jeweled sceptre into Winter’s shivering hand ; 

Winter waves it, and the jewels, garnets, rubies, topaz rare, 

Strewn from royal crown and sceptre, stain and dye the frosty air. 

Like poor birds, the hunter’s target, come they swiftly quivering down ; 
Nature holds them on her bosom, wrapped in shrouds of gray and brown. 
Comes the Ice King, spreads his ermine o’er the earth from pole to zone, 
Decks his head with crown of crystal, blustering, breathless, mounts his throne. 





WINTER TWILIGHT. 


By F. W. BouRDILLoN, 


O winter twilight, while the moon 

Grows whiter on the deepening blue, 

I find some brief-lived thoughts in yon, 
That rise not in the night or noon. 


Of faded loves that once were sweet, 
But now are neither sweet nor sad; 
Of hopes that distant looked so glad, 

Yet lie unnoticed at our feet. 


Small profit; yet in dreams that hold 
One hand to forward, one to past, 
We stay the years that fly so fast, 

And link our new lives to the old. 





By Dow C., SEIrTz. 


«<Tirry of the artillery” lead routine lives. The Scattered from Fort Preble in the lovely har- 
infantry and cavalry in Uncle Sam’s little army bor of Portland to Fort Barrancas on the far- 
see life in camp and field; chasing Apaches in away Florida keys, four regiments of artillery 

spend their days. Fort War- 
ren in Boston harbor, Fort 
Adams at Newport, old Fort 
Schuyler on Throgg’s Neck 
in the Sound, the general 
headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of the East on Govern- 
or’s Island, Fort Hamilton 
and Fort Wadsworth, with the 
breastworks and bastions of 
Fort Tompkins, guarding the 
Narrows; Fort McHenry, 
still glorious for its famous 
defense of Baltimore, and 


ENTRANCE TO ROOM ONCE OCCUPIED BY 
STONEWALL JACKSON, 


Arizona and cow stealers in the Sweet Grass 
country, they find excitement in the scout 
and on the trail; they have all the variety 
that the broad frontier affords, and become 
seasoned soldiers, fit for any task, and can 
make names for themselves. But the artil- 
lery regiments are forever pent up in garri- 
sons, awaiting the foreign invasion that it is 
to be hoped will never come. Their lives are 
spent tugging away at great guns and pelting 
distant targets in lieu of hostile war ships. 
There is a little dash in the light battery line 
now and then. but only for practice. —— 
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OLD POWDER MAGAZINE 


Fortress Monroe, the only splendid sample of the 
art of Vauban and Cohorn which the country 
owns, accommodate most of them. Since ancient 
Fort Marion at St. Augustine, built more than 
three centuries ago, became untenable, its garri- 
son enjoys life at St. Francis Barracks, and in- 
fantry have taken the place of the artillery. 
But the chief artillery station on the Atlantic 


coast is at Fort Hamilton, on the tip end of Long 
Island, whose other tip end carries the warning 
beacon of Montauk Light to the edge of Nan- 


tucket Shoals. Long Island is a natural breast- 
work for the greatest State and greatest city in 
the nation, but it is armed only at Fort Hamil- 
ton. Should an invasion ever come the point of 
attack would fall in the harbor of New York. 
Here is to be found the greatest wealth, and the 
indemnity that a powerful fleet might exact defies 
immediate estimate. The defenses are old and 
poor, but they are slowly being bettered against 
the time when some hostile cruiser with ten-mile 
guns shall anchor off Gravesend, and with the 
towers of the Brooklyn Bridge for a target en- 
deavor to play havoc with the metropolis. 

It was on the morning of the 22d of August, 
1776, that the fair New Utrecht shore caught its 
first glimpse of war. The Bay of Gravesend was 
filled with British ships bearing Lord Howe’s 
army of conquest. Scattered about amid the 
vales of King’s County, the Continental army, 
under Washington, Israel Putnam and Lord 
Stirling, awaited the foe. Warned of their com- 
ing, but not certain whether Long Island or New 
Jersey was to be the attacking point, hasty fortifi- 
cations were thrown up in commanding positions 
in what is now Brooklyn and Prospect Park, on 


Governor’s Island, and here on 
the edge of the green Dyker’s 
Meadows, by the landing known 
as Denyse’s Ferry, where Colo- 
nel Hand and his riflemen raised 
a rude redoubt. On this fate- 
ful August morning, then, the 
guns of the frigate Rose barked 
ominously, and were followed 
by the broadsides of the Phenix 
and Greyhound, until Hand and 
his Continentals were pelted out 
of their position, and it was 
made clear that the move on 
Jersey was a feint, and that 
Brooklyn and New York were 
the objects aimed at. 

None too soon did this know]- 
edge come. Without delay the 
barges from the transports were 

* filled with ‘* redcoats” and 
pulled away for shore. The little battery of 
twelve-pounders was theirs in a moment more. 
Bateaux of Hessians from the Staten Island ren- 
dezvous swelled the forces, until an army of 
20,000 troops were marshaled along the shore 
under Howe, Clinton and Cornwallis, the great 
commanders of the Revolution on the British 
side. They had come in pursuance of a well- 
formed plan, and had come to stay seven years, 
until the final evacuation at the end of the 
tedious war. 

There followed the battle of Long Island, the 
first conflict after Bunker Hill, replete with dis- 
aster to the Continental army ; but of that history 
has told enough. 

At this time Alexander Hamilton, the great 
Federalist from whom the fort gets its name, was 
a stripling just out of King’s (now Columbia) 
College, and had taken up his sword in the cause 
of the republic, in the creation and perpetuation 
of which he was to play so important a part. 

Strangely, but slight efforts were made to for- 
tify the Narrows during the War of 1812. Non 
did the British essay a land attack upon New 
York. The fleets of the enemy invaded Long 
Island Sound and hovered off the Capes of the 
Delaware, now and then edging in from Barnegat 
to Sandy Hook, and once creeping up the Shrews- 
bury to toss a few round shot into Red Bank. 
Even in 1814, when Hardy’s squadron scared the 
city into sudden efforts to erect defenses, the 
Narrows were neglected, save for a beginning 
that in time became Fort Lafayette, on a ledge in 
the channel. Land was in this year ceded for 
the present site of Fort Hamilton, but it was not 
utilized. Instead, the low bastion on Governor’s 
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Island, where Wouter Van Twiller was once ma- 
norial lord, was strengthened, the Heights of Har- 
lem and those of Fort Greene, in Brooklyn, were 
covered with redoubts, the citizens and soldiery 
working with prodigious zeal. As poet 
Samuel Woodworth wrote, 


the 


‘* Plumbers, founders, dyers, tinners, tanners, shavers, 
Sweeps, clerks and criers, jewelers, engravers, 
Clothiers, drapers, players, cartmen, hatters, tailors, 
Gaugers, sealers, weighers, carpenters and sailors,” 


all delved with pick and shovel for the common 
protection. So well were they satisfied with the 
result of their labors that Woodworth evolved this 
defiance : 
‘* Better not invade; recollect the spirit 

Which our dads displayed and their sons inherit. 

Still, if you advance, friendly caution slighting, 

You may get by chance a bellyful of fighting. 
‘* Chorus.—Pickax, shovel, spade, crowbar, hoe and bar- 

row: 
Better not invade— Yankees have the marrow.”’ 


This hasty work was performed under the di- 
rection of General Joseph Gardner Swift, the first 
graduate from the West Point Military Academy, 
then a lieutenant of engineers. None of it was 


EXTERIOR OF 


HAMILTON. 
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rmanent in its character. The 
an affair of the sea that it 
lesson as to the need of shore 
-a decade nothing was done, 
untry grew the requirements of 
gan to receive attention. Gen- 
in eminent French engineer, was 
sites and plan fortifications. 
ginning of the forts at the Nar- 
The glorious gateway to the grandest har- 
bor in the world wore an aspect of smiling peace, 
broken only by the low walls of Fort Lafayette, 
half hidden under the shadow of the lofty shore, 
until August 25 1824, when Colonel George 
Talcott, of the Engineers, surveyed the lines of 
Fort Hamilton. On April 26th, 1825, ground 
was broken; on June 11th the corner stone was 
laid ; and on Jaly 10th, 1831, the completed fort 
was turned over by Captain Blaney and Lieuten- 


destined to be pr 
war was so much 
taught no spe 
defenses, and f 
But as the 
coust defense 
eral Bernard, 
detailed to sel 
This was the 
rows. 


th 
Un, 


aut Mansfield to Major Rene De Mussey. Battery 
F of the Fourth Artillery, Captain Levi Whiting, 
formed the first garrison. 

There is but little history about the fort, and 
that is mainly reminiscent of the old army—the old 
army of Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott. Many 
subalterns who did duty within the gray old walls, 


CASEMATES, 





FORT HAMILTON. 


A LITTLE GAME. 


played poker in the whitewashed casemates or 
idled on the bombproofs watching the ships sail 
by, became noted soldiers in the War with Mexico 
and famous commanders in the battles of the Re- 


bellion. Robert E. Lee, the general of the Con- 
federacy, was stationed at the fort as a lieutenant 
of engineers for two years before he went away to 
win his first laurels at Chapultepec. Here, too, 


in alow, snug casemate, Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson, who will live 
in history as the ‘* Stonewall” 
of the Confederacy, was long 
quartered as a lieutenant of the 
First Artillery, the same fine 
regiment that now garrisons the 
post. There is nothing notable 
about the room. It is at the 
corner angle, and the sod is 
deep on its roof. The trees that 
were saplings in Stonewall’s 
time are giants now. There are 
no traditions about him at the 
fort. He was simply a stern- 
faced young officer with little 
sign about him of the hero he 
was to become. General John 
Sedgwick, who fell at Spottsyl- 
vania, on the Union side; Abner 
Doubleday, chief of artillery, a 
gallant and noble man; Gen- 
eral William F’. Barry and Gen- 
eral Henry J. Ifunt, were lieu- 
tenants in the Second Artillery 
at Fort Hamilton. General Truman Seymour 
was a lieutenant with Stonewall Jackson in the 
First Artillery. In the shifting of troops just be- 
fore the war Major Robert Anderson, the defender 
of Fort Sumter, was for two years the command- 
ant of the garrison. Major Anderson left, with 
his detail of First Artillerymen, for his world- 
famous stand at Sumter. 


SIGNAL DRILL. 
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Long ago Fort Hamilton village was a place of 
pleasant resort, with a huge colonnaded hotel, 
much frequented by Southerners who liked to 
spend the hot season in comfort by the sea, Now 
it is but a shabby station at the end of an electric 
road, afflicted with evil resorts and abounding in 
brawling throngs. But the panorama it unfolds 
is as beautiful as ever. Low down in the water 
side the walls of Fort Lafayette are crumbling ; 
farther back, villas line the shore. Across the 
Narrows the granite stronghold of Fort Wads- 
worth hugs the foot of the hill upon which the 
earthworks of Fort Tompkins stand out in grassy 
outlines, formidable, but far from looking so, 
To the left, on Long Island, lie the Dyker Mead- 
ows, soon to bristle with powerful ordnance ; be- 
vond, the villages of Bath and Bensonhurst, with 
Coney Island’s’ picturesque grotesquery cutting 
off the seaward view. Sandy Hook is straight 
ahead, with the Highlands of Navesink behind it, 
upon which, at night, the cyclopean eyes of the 
Two Lights glow and flash across the waves, tell- 
ing that here are sands and shoals, and a shore 
that is to be avoided when the breakers are high. 

There are Revolutionary memories in plenty in 
the country about the fort. Not far distant stood 
the house where the patriot General Woodhull 
died from wounds inflicted by a British trooper, 
who fell upon him with his bayonet when the 


general, commanded to say ‘‘ God save the king,” 


answered, bravely, ‘‘ God save us all.” The Cor- 
telyou house now shelters the engineers who are 
busy improving the fortifications. It is at the 
extremity of the present line of breastworks. It 
saw the beginning of the battle of Long Island, 
and is perfect yet. 

The day in garrison begins long before the 
dawn, while the mist is yet gray over the bay. 
Bugles blow and drums vibrate until the troopers 
are wide awake. Then begins the routine of drill, 
dress parade, and such work as the post affords. 
The prisoners are brought out from the’ guard- 
house, clad in full suits of brown overalls, and set 
to cleaning up corners and doing odd jobs, under 
the direction of an armed sentry. Petty infrac- 
tions of discipline and affection for ‘‘red eye” 
from the village barrooms keep a sufficient sup- 
ply of men in disgrace to get the chores done. 

Behind the main fort, between the low wooden 
building called headquarters and the grass-en- 
shrouded bastion, is the parade ground, a pretty 
piece of lawn, upon which, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, the band turns out under lead of a tall 
drum major and attunes a battalion through the 
evolutions of dress parade and inspection. The 
battalion is small, but full-uniformed and sol- 
dierly. Every detail of military requirement is 
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gone through with, and the band is one of the 
best in the service. It is a source of pride with 
the veteran Colonel Loomis L. Langdon, of the 
First Artillery, who commands the post, and is 
kept up to a high musical standard. 

While the drill goes on the wives and families 
of the officers gather about the piazzas of the 
headquarters building to listen to the music and 
enjoy the briskness of the scene. It is a sort of 
reunion with the military clan, an occasion of 
gossip and sociability. 

The homes of the officers are in a row of hand- 
some houses along the village side of the ninety- 
six-acre reservation. Here are gardens and trees 
and tennis courts, pleasant homes for the com- 
mandant and his subalterns. Behind them are 
the barracks and storehouses, the hospital, doc- 
tor’s house, and the stable and barracks of the 
light battery. 

The light battery is admirably disciplined and 
equipped. Under its commander, Captain Dillen- 
back, it has participated in numerous parades in 
New York, always attracting deserved attention 
by new 3:10 field guns and its ‘‘ business” ap- 
pearance. The horses are fine chestnuts, named 
after great Union generals, and the men are act- 
ive, sinewy young fellows, inured to hard service. 
Inside the old brick structure in which the light 
batterymen lodge by themselves the floors and 
tables, all uncovered and unpainted, shine, so 
clean and polished are they. The plates and cut- 
lery, and indeed every item required for living 
purposes, are spick and span. The little library 
is well thumbed, and an ancient billiard table has 
had its green baize worn threadbare by unnum- 
bered sharpshooting carromers. 

The flag and the sun keep together at military 
posts. The sullen bark of the gun echoes as the 
standard floats out in the morning air, or as it 
flutters down in the twilight. Other guns at 
other forts resound and other flags flutter. There 
is no deviation in military regularity and formal- 
ities. Though Fort Hamilton is the headquar- 
ters of the First Artillery, it is not an official 
saluting point. Sometimes foreign war ships, 
whose commanders do not know that the saluting 
battery is on Governor’s Island, bang away with 
blank cartridges at Fort Hamilton. Then the 
colonel has to bestir himself to return a prompt 
answer, and so avoid possible diplomatic compli- 
cations with the sensitive saluters from abroad. 

Most picturesque is the deserted bastion, with 
its portcullis and moat, its underground cham- 
bers and its suggestiveness of ruin. Instead of 
war, it is given over to the most necessary opera- 
tion of peace, the making of bread. In a big 
oven battalions of loaves are baked, which go to 
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feed the men at the post, and some of which sup- 
ply the officers’ families, though these have to be 
paid for and accounted for to the quartermaster. 
The rations at a military post are varied by a de- 
vice known as a company fund. The supplies of 
flour and beef and bacon are much more per man 
than are required in co-operative cooking. The 
company is therefore credited with the surplus at 
market value, and can use the money in supply- 
ing itself with vegetables and dainties not found 
in the regular ration. Married men benefit by 
this device as well as the single troopers. The 
government allows regular soldiers to marry, and 
provides to a certain extent for them in the way 
of quarters, rations and transportation. Here at 
Fort Hamilton the families live in the casemates 
set aside for married men, and in a little tangle 
of rude houses, hung birdcagelike in the counter- 
scarp. 

No Kipling has come up to tell of the romance 
of these barracks. Romances there are, and some- 
times tragedies. 

During the war time old Fort Lafayette in the 
Narrows was crowded with state prisoners, many 
of them men of eminence, some of them suspected 
spies, blockade runners and adventurers such as 
appear at times of human commotion. Now and 
then a few of these overflowed into Fort Hamil- 
ton. One of these was Colonel Thomas, known 
as Zarvona, or ‘‘the French lady,” from the fact 
that he was small of stature and effeminate in 
bearing, and under 
cover of a woman’s 
garb led a band of a 
dozen men on board 
a Chesapeake steam- 
er, and when well out 
of the harbor capt- 
ured her and hoisted 
the flag of the Con- 
federacy. Ile finally 
escaped from Fort 
Lafayette, aftera term 
in Fort Hamilton, by 
improvising a set of 
life preservers. Un- 
fortunately, these 
proved hisdoom. His 
body was found float- 
ing in the bay, with 
the preservers in such 
a position as to keep 
his head submerged. 

Captain Kennedy, 
who was implicated in 
an attempt to set fire 
to the leading hotels 
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of New York city, and who was hanged at Fort 


Lafayette, lies in a forgotten grave in the post 
cemetery along with nameless troopers who have 
here ended the lventures. 

All sorts a 
artillery. Tl 


litions of men abide in the 
First possesses a poet in the per- 
son of Private William Stokes, of Company G, 
whose army verses have excited much attention. 
They have been published in the Army and Navy 
Journal, and have been widely copied. Ilere is 
one of his best, and it fits the service neatly : 
AMERICAN ARMY. 


The 
The 


call is after indin’ assembly for parade : 
sergeants, front an’ centre, have dutifully said, 


munted for,” an’ while the bugles 


‘All present or 
blow, 
With ‘‘ Forward—gnuide right 


march!” we do the best 
Us Englishmen an’ Frenchmen, 
Hungarians an’ Scotch, 
Eyetalyans an’ Germans, 
An’ Irishmen an’ Dutch ; 
An’ Scandinavians from above, 
An’ Switzers from below, 
For there you see, before you, the— 
American Army 0! 


There’s too much pressure on the right—ease off 


see ‘em 


ab, 
gape, 
Collapsin’ like a rotten fence all twisted out o’ shape; 
Close up there! gently—not as if you’re jumpin’ o’er a 
brook. 
Heads up! an’ look before you as a sojer ought to look. 
You Englishmen an’ Frenchmen, etc. 


MARRIED SOLDIERS QUARTERS. 
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PRISONERS ON THEIR WAY TO WORK. 


Their 'coulrements are pretty slick, for who could wear 
the Blue 
An’ breathe this air, an’ not resolve to do as Romans do? 
An’, faith, if not, they'll quickly learn in quite another way, 
By marching to the guardhons: or by losin’ half their pay. 
Those Englishmen an’ Frenchmen, etc. 


Here brown men an’ black men an’ red men are seen, 

An’ tall men an’ small men an’ fat men an’ lean, 

With short steps an’ long steps—a canter and a walk— 

An’, holy Moses! what a Babel, when you hear ’em talk! 
Those Englishmen an’ Frenchmen, et¢. 


Maginnis scowls at Johnny Bull, an’ Yaweob Meyer roars 
At Jean Duval; an’ I have heard the comp’ny ‘ countin’ 
fours” 
In seven different languages; on which eventful day 
The captain burst a blood vessel an’ fainted dead away. 
*Mid Englishmen and Frenchmen, etc. 


Ah, will we never see the time when, as our glances run 
Along the line, we'll only find Americans—everyone ! 
Who love the ‘‘sky-born beauties” that from yonder 
flagstaff wave, 
Cf which their mothers sweetly sung—their fathers bled 
to save ? 
No Englishmen, no Frenchmen, 
Hungarians or Scotch, 
Eyetalyans or Germans, 
No Irishmen nor Dutch 


But true-born, stanch Americans, 
Whose hearts with home love glow, 

Then—then, my man! you'll witness an 
American Army O! 


Bombproofs line the road that winds below 


the glacis along the shore. Above, on the ram- 
parts, fat columbiads peer menacingly to the 
seaward. Down in musty casemates the long 
thirty-twos that once constituted the armament 
are rusting away. They are no more obsolete 
than the fifteen-inch columbiads. But the foun- 
dations are now going down on the edge of the 
Dyker Meadows for a new redoubt and for a gun 
table that will uphold a weapon that can send hot 
welcome to any floating belligerent twelve miles 
away. More will follow, both on the meadows 
and at Plum Island, behind Manhattan Beach, 
and on the outlying sand spit of Rockaway, until 
the harbor is properly defended—that is, unless 
the government changes its policy and goes to 
sleep again, as it has so often done before. Up 
to date Fort Hamilton has cost about $3,000,000, 
and is not worth the money. In case of an im- 
mediate conflict the new ‘‘tin” ships, as the 
naval officers call them, would have to be respon- 
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sible for the defense of New York. Sometimes 
millions well invested save a good many more in 
tribute or in hasty, ineffective expenditure. 
Within the ramparts is a quadrangle of per- 
haps half an acre in well-kept lawn, giving no 
suggestion of a fortress other than the tunnellike 
passages into the counterscarp, the winding stair- 
ways leading up to the casemates, and the giimpse 
of the defenses visible through the sally port 
which frames a picture of the approach to the 
Narrows that is ever changing as the ships go by. 
The walls are green with the stains of years, grass 


is thick upon the roof covering. Inside the case- 


mates the men there quartered are awaiting call 
to guard duty, smoking, playing cards, or snooz- 
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ing on their cots. 
given over to the 
have been turned 


One side of the quadrangle is 
band. Here the chill ecasemates 
into cozy habitations, and mel- 
i¢ band members are always at 
mmer scene within this court ig 
isantness. Children frolic about, 
logs scamper across the lawn. Up 
on the ramparts the mower whets his seythe and 
reaps the purple asters that tint the terraces. As 
Bret Harte has written: 


ody abounds. ‘I 
practice. A s 
one of lazy pl 
and handsome 


“Under the vuns, 
Under the guns of the fort on the hill, 
Daisies are ripening and buttercups fill, 
Under the guns, 


Under the guns of the fort on the hill.” 


LOOKING DOWN THE BAY, 
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CANARY. 


3y Mary V. WoRSTELL. 


SomeEsopy once said : ‘‘ The Wilsons have more 
fun among themselves than any other family I 
know.” 

I belong to the Wilson family, and so I ought 
to know that we are considerably given to jollifi- 
cation. A birthday, holiday, or the anniversary 
of almost any event, furnishes a sufficient excuse 
for having a specially good time. But this liking 
for fun is inherited, so I shall waste no time in 
trying to excuse it. 


Our most re fun is to be eredited to the 
youngest member of the family, though Jessie 
has now reached an age when she can no longer 
plead extreme youth in palliation for her jokes. 

Jessie was showing to a cousin from down East 
the wonders of Central Perk. Finally they reached 
the menagerie, where a particularly nncanny hyena 
attracted them by its ugliness. Jessie roguishly 
begged Hiram to buy it for her as a lapdog. _Ili- 
ram, in turn, sought to arrive at a compromise, 


ent 
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and said he would send her an animal soon after 
he got home. Jessie uneasily requested further 
particulars, but, beyond his first threat, Hiram 
maintained a diplomatic silence—more from un- 
certainty, I believe, than from a wish to be very 
secret. 

Well, Hiram afterward wrote us that he had 
had a capital time in New York, and of course 
this was pleasant to know, but not a word of the 
impending ‘‘ animal” was in his first letter. 

A month later came a second letter to Jessie, 
which said only : 

‘““Dear Coustn Jesste: The ‘ animal’ will arrive soon 
after this letter. It will begin to sing early, but I hope it 


will not disturb your slumbers enough to be troublesome. 
‘* Your affectionate cousin, Hiram.” 


‘* What can it be ?” exclaimed Jessie. 

“Probably a canary ; it would be just like Hi- 
ram to send you an ‘ Andreasburg’ in a gorgeous 
cage,” mother suggested. 

‘‘That would be nice,” assented Jessie from 
the bottom of her polite, considerate heart ; for I 
happen to know that up ¢o this particular instant 
Jessie had hated canaries, and had frequently 
said not only that they were a nuisance to care 
for, but moreover were conspicuously lacking in 
both affection and sense. In this we all heartily 


’ 


concurred, but that was before the canary was en 


ovute to our cheerful flat. We were destined to 
remain firm in our original opinion, however. 

The next day a big, burly expressman appeared 
at our own particular front door, and said : 

“‘It’s a rooster I have in a crate downstairs. 
What will I do wid ’im ?” 

As there is an unwritten law that roosters are 
not allowed in the halls of an apartment house, 
we had to say, with as much composure as could 
be summoned at short notice : 

“Bring it right upstairs, please.” 

So in a few moments the expressman reap- 
peared, bearing a huge crate, and in it was a fine 
young rooster. Our new pet was evidently solilo- 
quizing, and expressing his strong disapproval of 
the whole affair. 

Well, it was taken to the kitchen and laughed 
over. Then, over its cage, Jessie vowed to pay 
Iliram back for his joke. 


HIRAM 'S 


CANARY. 


But we laughed most at the dinner table. Just 
before dinner Jessie secretly placed the crate and 
**crater” under the table. When the bell rang 
we all went out to the dining room, the boys with 
evening papers in their hands, for they still had 
their eagle eyes on the President; and the Ha- 
waiian controversy furnished a theme for endless 
discussion. I couldn’t say to any of them, ‘‘ What’s 
the news ?” or “How are you ?” without their 
saying: “ Well, I don’t know as the government 
wants it, but 1 hope England won’t get it, that’s 
all. She wants the earth.” Then I have to ex- 
plain that my remark was only a friendly saluta- 
tion, and not an inquiry as to those tiresome 
islands. 

But the rooster! It had the sense to remain 
quiet till all of the boys were glancing at the 
headlines in the evening papers. Then Jessie 
reached one hand under the table and gave our 
new pet a gentle little poke. 
sponded gently. 

The boys looked perplexed. A more vigorous 
poke aroused it fully to the situation, and it be- 
gan a monologue of considerable length and 
spirit, but it was quite lost in the burst of laugh- 
ter and the breathless explanations that followed 
the discovery of a sturdy young rooster, in a crate, 
under the table, in the dining room of a New 
York flat. 

This morning, at half past six, I was awakened 
by its—its cheerful carol, which somehow chimed 
in with the metre of the jolly little song that Ro- 
sina Vokes used to sing, ‘“‘ His heart was true to 
Poll,” by which I mean that it was a ‘ cock’-a- 
doo'die-doo’” with a prolonged rendering of the 
word * Poll,” or the final ‘‘doo,” whichever ver- 
sion you prefer. 

Although there was a ripple of laughter from 
every occupied room in the flat whenever that 
ridiculous bird chose to lift his voice in song, ‘‘a 
man may smile, and smile, and be a villain,” for 
there was murder in our hearts. ‘To-day our 
butcher will call for Hiram’s “ animal,” and later 
he will appear among us again, but not wnder the 
table. 

Jessie has recanted her heresies, and has re- 
sumed her original stand in regard to canaries. 

Meanwhile we are plotting revenge on Hiram. 


The rooster re- 





THE END OF 


By 


THE fiat had gone forth. 
a world was impending. Its time had come, as 
seedtime harvest. It had in time 
evolved out of chaos and darkness at the word of 
command ; it had passed through all its stages, 
covering eons of time, and now was about to re- 
solve into nothingness. The space it had filled 
would know it no more. It would hold nothing 
where once a world had been. 


The destruction of 


follows its 


For days there was a hush and a stillness and a 
sense of an impending something that could not 
be defined as danger, yet every soul felt it, and 
none knew what The 
wind A misty haze covered the 
varth and hid the sun, yet was not dense enough 
to be called fog. 
motionless, and the rivers became sluggish ; the 


it was or whence it came. 
ceased to blow. 


The leaves on the trees hung 


ocean heaved with long, rolling motions, and the 
waves lapped the of 
bounding in restless endeavor. Birds sat bewil- 
dered in unaccustomed places, and animals whined 
or snuffed the air uneasily. 


languidly shore instead 


But all persons in all countries went about their 
accustomed avocations as usual, even while labor- 
ing under the strange feeling that 
them. 

It began down in the depths of the ocean. The 
molten fires must find a new outlet. There had 
once been a submarine volcano there, and this 
voleano had left,. when its fires had been tem- 
porarily quenched, a few blackened islands 
formed of molten stone, lava and scoria; isl- 
ands and 
mind 
ened 


oppressed 


than human 
Those great smoke-black- 
flew asunder, and long tongues of 
flame burst into the air, carrying with them huge 


more barren desolate 


can conceive. 
rocks 
rocks that had formed a portion of the earth’s 
crust, aud molten matter of every description, 
tossing them around as if child’s playthings. The 
fiery stream, as it passed through the deep waters, 
inade a funnel of the steam, through which it 
passed to a height unknown. And when this sub- 
marine voleano had piled other mountains of rock 
and 
broke throu 
had happened 

rushed in to que! 
of the earth. 
battle. ‘The water poured in; the fire formed it 
into steam and 
followed every line affording a passage ; it worked 
its way hundreds, thousands of miles, and then 
found vent burst mountains asunder, rent 
valleys, awakened to new life old and extinct vol- 


scoria in place of those demolished a rock 


ch, 


a fissure was made—a something 
and the water of all the ocean 


ch the eternal fire in the centre 
The steam 


tried to force it out. 


and 


OLIV! 


I 


The two elements fought a giants’ 


A WORLD 
HARPER. 


canoes, and forced the 
and destructive fury. 


active ones to more terrible 
Aud all this while each 
in greater volumes of water 
and generated new and greater forces. The crust 
of the whole ea now trembled; mountains 
crashed down int lows; rivers sent clouds of 
ks; the ocean bubbled and 

steam miles high in a thousand 
hitherto unseen, 
or floated dead upon the sur- 


new convulsion let 


steam along their ba 
sent up spouts ol 
Great 

in 


places. monsters 


writhed agon) 
face. 

In all countries and among all 
nations there was wild supplication and prayer, 
and people rushed to and fro in fright like ants 
whose nest was being destroyed. Children cried 
parents prayed to God, to the 
to idols, according to their teach- 


lands, in all 


to their parents ; 


Great Spirit, or 


ings. Some rushed upon others, and there were 
scenes of bloody sacrifice to heathen gods to avert 
the calamity. 

Ilere would be a man with an unfinished book, 
other work, which he had 
d perpetuate his name. ‘There 
another would try to save his gold, or a woman 
au bundle of her belongings which she could not 
bear to lose. 

In while houses were falling, 
waters drying up and death and destruction im- 
minent, some would rob others by violence, for- 
no place to flee to for safety. 
and thirst were everywhere. Ships 
rocked on the seething waters or were engulfed 
in the upheavals. Some people prayed, some 
wept, some tried to flee, some went mad, and 
some lay down and died from sheer fright. Wives 
looked to thei sbunds in vain for protection ; 
dumb brutes whined in vain to their masters ; the 
aged and feeble were trampled on ; and the hoarse 
groans of dying men, the shrill cries of despair- 
ing women and pitiful wails of children, the 
unearthly screams of animals as they rushed 
madly to and fro, and the wild shrieks of the 
birds as they fluttered and fell in the scalding 
steam, mingled they blended in one hide- 
ous sound; and the air reeked with the odor 0% 
putrefaction. 

Now the val 
burst from 


or picture, or some 
fondly hoped wou 


the confusion, 


getting there was 
Hunger 


sank still deeper, and steam 
f crevices, and the subter- 
sed to ungovernable fury by 
, that grew stronger the fiercer 
fires. The frozen, icebound regions ~vere 
melted by the heat of the voleanoes and the new 
force of steam engendered in the centre of the 
earth, and the crash of mountains, the bursting 


millions oO 
ranean fires were rou 
the insidious steam 
the 
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of new volcanoes, were like the gunshots in a battle. 
The heat was overpowering, and one by one the 
feeble gave way and died, while others rushed 
around in the vain search for safety, and the 
dearest of home ties were forgotten in this awful 
hour. In all lands, in all islands, on all seas, it 
was the same. Destruction was written over all. 

One by one the most beautiful and the most 
enduring works of man crumbled away like a pile 
of sand. ‘The united cries of all the people on 
the earth were unheard; their united prayers 
were unanswered, and singly aud in piles they 
lay dying or dead, ‘Then one greater upheaval 


TO A ROSE 


CONSOLATRIX. 


and rending, a denser volume of steam and smoke, 
and after that one moment of utter quiet and 
stillness, followed by the cataclysm that burst 
the world into fragments, which went flying off 
into immeasurable space, leaving no trace of its 
previous existence, leaving nothing to show for 
the toils and labors of so many millions of beings ; 
nothing to show of the ambitions of men, the 
pains of women, nothing of its own beauty; re- 
solved into dust, perhaps to gather again at Su- 
preme command and form another world—per- 
haps to float in particles forever through bound- 
less infinity of space. 


OF THE ROSEBUD GARDEN. 


By Louis—E CHANDLER MOULTON. 


So you study your Euclid, darling, 

And to-morrow you ride in the Row— 
And a Future is waiting for you 

Whose secrets we may not know. 


What will they hold for you, dear one, 
The days and the years to be? 

I would I could read their promise, 
But the vision is not for me. 


You must gather in Life’s wide Garden 
Roses and heart’s-ease and rue ; 
And roses have thorns to vex us, 
But I think they’ll be kind to you; 


For you are Love’s loving daughter— 
Heiress to Honor and Truth— 

So the Future smiles as she wooes you, 
And Hope and Joy are for Ruth. 


CONSOLATRIX. 
(Roundel. ) 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 


Sage set her music to the words, 
And, when her whiter hand has met 
White keys, she sings and strikes the chords 


She set. 


Ah! 


at that hour when eyes are wet, 


And sorrow, crossing at the fords 
Of song the torrent of regret, 


Takes all the healing she accords— 
Who that has once heard can forget 
Tue more than music in the words 
She set ? 





“THERE SUDDENLY APPEARED AT ONE OF THE SECOND-STORY 


THE FACE 


By 


AT 
ROBERT 

EVEN after this lapse of years, although my 
surroundings are studiously kept cheerful, it is 
with reluctance that I recall the incident, lest 
the recollection, if dwelt upon, should cause a 
return of the unhappy mental state in which was 
fostered my susceptibility to a kind of terror that 
finally mastered me. 

It is not possible for me to begin my recital at 
the proper beginning, for who can locate the 
long-dormant impression (so slight perhaps as 
never to have affected the normal consciousness) 
that, when awakened by association, becomes in 
an excited mind the germ of a hallucination ? 

At that time of my always happy married life 


my wife and I were very poor. My salary as a 


telegraphic-news editor on a morning newspaper 

would have maintained us very well, but the 

greater part of it was applied weekly to the can- 

cellation of a debt under the burden of which 
Vol. XXXVIL, No. 3—24. 


WINDOWS A HUMAN FACE,” 


THE WINDOW. 
N. STEPHENS. 


neither of us could have rested easily without the 
knowledge that we were constantly diminishing 
it. My wife cheerfully bore her part of the priva- 
tion to which we were reduced, carefully adjust- 
ing our expenses to our abilities to the very cent. 

So many were the little sacrifices made by my 
wife without complaint that I deemed it but fair 
to deny myself the luxury of riding home from 
my work at night. Pretending to her that the 
exercise was good for me, I walked from the 
oflice, after the newspaper had gone to the press, 
to our house, which was far in the suburbs. It 
but neat residence, which we had 
taken because of the cheapness of the rent. 

My wife’s economical arrangements allowed me 
the indulgence of a mug of beer each night after 
my work. ‘The hour between two o’clock in the 
morning and that of my starting upon my long 
homeward walk was the one period of relaxation 


was avery small 
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vouchsafed ‘me during the whole day, and so it 
was in this hour that I took my beer, in com- 
pany with some of my associates on the news- 
paper. We did our drinking in a little room 
back of a café which kept open all night, and 
this time of relaxation was given up to discussing 
the newspaper fresh from the press and to general 
conversation. 

At the time of which I write there was much 
talk in the air, and in magazines and newspapers, 
of mental and psychic phenomena, of hallucina- 
tions, dual personalitics, subconsciousness, appa- 
ritions, dreams, telepathy, aud all those manifes- 
tations once thought supernatural but now slowly 
being explicated through the calm and serious in- 
vestigations of objective science. 

One member of the newspaper's staff, the ex- 
change editor, was especially interested in these 
yet mysterious subjects. Ife it was who usually 
introduced them into our conversation, and he 
talked of them most entertainingly. I too was 
attracted by them, and I gave them a great deal 
of random thought, thongh not with his method 
und understanding. Our talk would drift into 
all the branches and shift to all the kindred sub- 
jects of the main themes. Thus would be told 
inuumerable stories of strange dreams, of uncanny 
experiences and of terrifying incidents. ‘The nat- 
ure and the causes of fear were frequently dis- 
cussed by us in these convivial meetings. 

llow deeply these talks affected the other men 
who engaged in them I do not know. [| suppose 
the subjects of our conversation were soon dis- 
missed from their thoughts, and wrought no men- 
tul uneasiness in any of them, for all were healthy, 
robust fellows in body and mind. But 1 was then 
frail in body and, from much introspection and 
from depressing and disquieting influences in my 
youth, somewhat morbid in mind, 

I had not outgrown the childish weakness of 
fear. I was not afraid of pain, or even death. 
Man, natural or visible, had no terror for me. 
Nor was I in the least superstitious—in fact, I 
was rather inclined toward materialism. Yet the 
fear that I frequently felt was similar to what is 
known as superstitious fear. I was afraid only 
in the dark and alone, It was the unseen, that 
which might be behind me, that caused my blood 
to ran cold, impelled me to accelerate my pace, 
made me tremble and paralyzed my will. It was 
the uncertain something seen through the open 
door at night, the indefinite noise heard in dark- 
ness. I feared the unknown in whose existence | 
did not believe. This is not incredible, and I 
casily explained it to myself. I knew that there 
was nothing in the darkness to harm me, but I 
was afraid of what my imagination might create 
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there. I feared that my own mind might produce 
some apparition, perceptible to it alone but by it 
referred to my physical eye. I dreaded lest [ 
might become the victim of an illusion of my 
own. Had a hideous form emerged from the 
open door in the night, an unsightly hand sought 
to inclose my throat, [ would have known, even in 
the keenest anguish of my terror, that the form 
and the hand were not really there—that my fancy 
merely placed them there. But I feared that, 
nevertheless, the sight would overpower me, drive 
me to madness, or to sudden death by heart dis- 
ease. I knew that my mind was well stored with 
impressions of a kind from which my imagination 
could create the most frightful visions. I feared 
that some such creation would have, in my mind’s 
eye, all the vividness of reality. So I shuddered 
at my own capability to affright myself, my own 
capacity for poignant fright. I was afraid of 
some hallucination that 1 myself might evoke, 
afraid of my own fancy, afraid of fear. 

The nightly conversations upon comparatively 
inexplicable matters were therefore harmful to my 
peace. My walks homeward were attended by 
successive terrors. When I would reach my own 
door I would hurry to escape the non-existing but 
imaginable something behind me, yet | would 
hesitate in fear of the something that I might en- 


counter in the dark vestibule upon opening the 


door. ‘The darkness of the vestibule and hall was 
au part of our scheme of household economy. I 
would have been ashamed to have asked my wife 
to leave the gas lighted, ashamed to have con- 
fessed my liability to fright. 

You now have some cognizance of the state of 
my mind at that time when I lost the only key to 
the front door of our house. We had possessed 
two keys. I had broken mine, and my wife had 
given me hers, as we could not then afford to 
have another made. My wife had been content 
to use the back door and the alleyway when she 
had desired to leave the house at any time during 
my absence at work. It was on a Tuesday that [ 
lost the second key. I would not have the money 
to spare for the purchase of a new one until the 
following Friday, salary day. Disliking to ask 
the locksmith to give us credit for so small a sum 
as the price of a kev, and unwilling to betray my 
poverty to any of my acquaintances by borrowing 
the amount, we decided to do without a key until 
Friday. The door locked upon being closed, and 
it could be unlocked from the inside without a 
key. My wife offered to come from bed and let 
me in upon my ringing the bell on my arrival 
home. At that time we kept no servant. 

"Twill be for only a few nights,” she said, 
‘‘and I’m sure to wake at the sound of the bell.” 
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‘There was nothing to do in the matter but to 
adopt her suggestion. She demonstrated her wake- 
fulness the next night by coming promptly in re- 
sponse to the ringing of the bell. 
night she was equally alert. 

The next day, when I arose for breakfast at 
noon, my wife, with an expression of care on her 
face, held up a letter which she had just received, 
and said : ‘‘Cousin Alice has suddenly taken a 
turn for the worse. Aunt Rachel had to stay up 
with her all last night, and she’s just sent me this 
note by messenger. If Alice doesn’t improve be- 
fore night the doctor fears her case will be hope- 
less. Aunt Rachel says here that she'll send me 
a dispatch this afternoon, and if the poor girl is 
no better I must go to see her this evening. Per- 
haps I'll have to stay all night, but I'll hurry back 
in the forenoon in time to get your breakfast. 
You don’t mind, do you, dear ?” 

**Not at all. Poor Alice! But who is to let 
me into the house to-night ?” 

“‘T never thought of that. Id like to take the 
back-door key if I go, so as to get in to-morrow 
without waking you. You mustn’t lose your 
sleep, you know. Why not let me leave the front 
door unlocked ? Then you'll only have to turn 
the knob and walk in.” 


On the second 


‘** But so could anyone else,” I objected. 

‘Oh, who would want to rob a house like this ? 
We have nothing worth stealing. If you think 
it’s not safe, however, you take the back-door key, 
aud get up to let me in to-morrow.” 

“No; I'd rather take the risk than be waked 
up too soon. You know I can’t return to sleep 
after I’ve been awakened. 
locked for me. 
at ali.” 

So it was decided. 


Leave the door un- 
Besides, you may not have to go 


That night when I reached 
my doorstep I had misgivings, which had uot as- 
sailed me by daylight, as to my likelihood of be- 
ing unvisited by fear should I find that my wife 
had gone to the bedside of her cousin, who lay ill 
at the other end of the city. To my relief, the 
door knob refused to turn when I grasped it, and 
I knew that my wife was at home. She came, as 
usual, in reply to the ring of the bell. The next 
day she received a note from her aunt, telling her 
that her cousin’s condition had changed for the 
better. 

On Friday we applied to another purpose the 
money intended for the key, and we deferred the 
purchase for another week. My wife uncomplain- 
ingly agreed to continue coming downstairs to let 
me in. The news from her cousin, whom she 
visited on Saturday, was such as to free her from 
the apprehension of being suddenly summoned to 
the sick room during my absence from home. 
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Ou the following Monday night—or, rather, on 
‘Tuesday morning-—! left the oftice two hours after 
midnight, and spent a half-hour over my mug of 
beer, in the customary place, in talk with the ex- 
change editor and others. I had not been in the 
best of health for the preceding week, and my 
mind was oppressed with a kind of gloom, a sense 
of forlornness. It was a black, damp, cloudy 
night, after a rainfall which promised to be suc- 
ceeded by another within a few hours. I was 
therefore not in a talkative mood, and I listened 
to the others the more attentively. 

Some one suggested that a very grisly story 
could be based upon the idea of a man receiving 
telepathic communications from one who has been 
pronounced dead and has been buried, but who in 
his grave has awakened from a trance. Knowing 
that much talk of this sort would make my lonely 
walk homeward most unpleasant, I quitted the 
group and started on my way. 

My route, after I had left the vicinity of the 
office, lay through deserted streets. Most of them 
were well illuminated by electric light, which had 
a spectral kind of radiance, but several blocks on 
my way lay mostly in shadow. 

At about three o’clock, when the night was 
darkest, and I was nearing the suburbs, I came 
to an unevenly lighted block of tall brick houses 
built in solid rows. ‘There was not a living being 
in sight. here reigned the stillness of the dead. 
When I reached the middle of the block I casu- 
ally cast a glance at the houses on the opposite 
side of the street. My eyes fell upon the second- 
story windows of an empty-looking residence, a 
short distance ahead. ‘These windows, like all tke 
others on the block, were quite dark and sinister, 
the glass having the black shine peculiar to un 
lighted windows at night. 

While I was looking at this house there sud- 
denly appeared at one of the second-story win- 
dows a human face, the sight of which sent a 
shiver through my every fibre. It was perfectly 
still, as if pressed against the pane. 

I cannot describe that visage. I can recall few 
definite details of it. All I know of its appear- 
ance is that it was large and pale, with an inde- 
seribable kind of hideousness. It filled me with 
the utmost horror. Its outlines were indetermi- 
nate ; its shape was undefined. But I know that 


it had ghastly, searching, malignant eyes, which 
seemed ulmost to burn; and that it was distended 
by a fiendish grin. 


Ifow I got past the house and put the face be- 
hind me I cannot tell. I seemed powerless iu 
every muscle, transfixed in terror; yet I rushed 
on, violently closing my eyes against the sight. 
When I had placed a block between that house 
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and me I breathed again, but the horrible impres- 
sion of the face remained upon me, and fright be- 
set me, in varying degrees of intensity, until I was 
safe in bed. 

In daylight, the next afternoon, I recalled the 
sight of the previous night without overmastering 
terror, but with a slightly sickened feeling. En- 
grossed in my work, in the brilliant light and ex- 
citement and jovial companionship attending my 
labors in the office that evening, I kept the thing 
out of my mind. Fortunately, that night our 
talk over the beer was of a merry character, and 
I started for home without fear. Memory of the 
face at the window did not recur to me until I 
had reached the block on which was located the 
house in which the visage had appeared. Then I 
recalled the sight vividly. 

The fear of again seeing the odious face took 
complete possession of me, and to avoid the shock 
of beholding it a second time I closed my eyes 
and ran until the window was behind me. I then 
resolved never thereafter to walk past that house 
alone so late at night. 

On the following night, therefore, I avoided 
that strect in going home, and so upon the next 
night and two nights thereafter. 

In daytime I gave the face little thought, al- 
though it often reappeared to my mind; for to 
think of it, to make mental inquiry as to what 
about it was so horrible, as to why it had been at 
the window at that unseemly hour, as to whether 
it belonged to a maniac or a monster—to ponder 
upon these questions, or to attempt by investiga- 
tion to find answers to them, was to impress the 
thing deeper upon my brain and to cause it the 
more probably to recur in my dreams. So I used 
every expedient to drive the recollection from my 
mind whenever it intruded there. 

On the night before the second Friday after I 
had lost the front-door key I was mechanically 
making my way homeward, my thoughts busy 
with plans for increasing our income. So deeply 
absorbed was my mind in the subject that I heed- 
lessly took my old route to my home, and so I 
found myself on the block containing the house 
with the sinister window. I suddenly recalled 
my determination not to pass this house, and my 
reason therefor. In an instant all my former ter- 
ror awoke. I hurried on, keeping my eyes fixed 
directly in front of me, so that I could not see 
the window. But involuntarily they caught a 
glimpse of it. The face was not there. 

This did not allay my fears. I found new food 
for dread in the circumstance of the face’s ab- 
sence from the window. What, I asked myself, 
if its pessessor had gotten out of the house and 
were even now walking the streets as I was ? 


THE WINDOW. 

My uneasiness increased as I neared my home. 
Eager to find relief in the companionship of my 
wife, I rushed up the four stone steps in front of 
my house and rang the bell. I waited for the 
welcome sound of my wife’s steps upon the stairs 
inside. 

I waited a full minute. 
was silent. 

I rang the bell again. Apprehension grew 
within me. Still there was no sound of familiar 
footsteps on the stairs. 

My heart beat wildly, and I rang the bell a third 
time. That I might open the door upon the in- 
stant of her unlocking it, I placed my left hand 
upon the knob. ‘To a mechanical movement of 
my hand the knob responded. It turned as my 
hand moved. ‘The pressure that I involuntarily 
exerted upon the door had effect, and it opened. 
Amazed, I stepped into the vestibule. 

Notwithstanding the darkness of the hall, I 
saw some one coming down the stairs as if to 
meet me. I cast a look at the face, which, 
strangely enough, was visible and recognizable. 
It was the horrible, grinning face I had seen at 
the window! 

I uttered what seemed to me a piercing shriek, 
although it may not have sounded at all outside 
of my brain, and I fell senseless to the floor. 
Unconsciousness, as complete as that of death, 
rescucd me from an exquisite agony of terror. 

* * a * * * 

When I again knew myself I was lying upon 
my bed, my wife bending tenderly over me. It 
was daylight, and I was undressed. 

** How did I get here ?” I asked. 

‘The milkman found you lying in the vesti- 
bule, with the door open,” said my wife, caressing 
my head. ‘‘He brought you upstairs and sent 
for a doctor, in whose hands I found you when 
I got back that morning from Alice. Aunt 
Rachel had telegraphed for me the evening be- 
fore, and I left the door unlocked, as we'd agreed 
upon some time ago. You must have had a 
fainting fit, and the shock brought on the fever 
that’s kept you delirious ever since—eight days.” 

** But was nothing wrong in the house ? 
Didn’t the milkman find anyone here, or any- 
thing disturbed ?” 

** No one was here, and nothing was disturbed. 
Why do you ask ?” 

“Oh,” I said, lightly, ‘some one might have 
taken advantage of the open door to come in and 
ransack the house.” 

When I recovered my health I changed my 
employment, and never since that time have I 
worked at night or gone anywhere alone in the 
darkness. 


Within the house all 
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A MODERN 


IN reviewing the amazing advance of science 
in this latter half of the nineteenth century, Pro- 
fessor Huxley says: ‘‘ If physical science, during 
the last fifty years, has attained dimensions be- 
yond all former precedent, and can exhibit 
achievements of greater importance than 
former such period can show, it is because 


any 
able 
men, animated by the true scientific spirit, care- 
fully trained in the method of science, and hav- 
ing at their disposal immensely improved appli- 
ances, have devoted themselves to the enlarge- 
ment of the boundaries of natural knowledge in 
greater number than during any previous half- 
century of the world’s history.” In the foremost 
rank amongst these modern leaders in physical 
science belongs John Tyndall, whose death, re- 
garded almost as A personal loss by people of 
thought the world over, leaves a not 
soon to be filled. No contemporary man of sci- 
ence was more widely known or held in higher 
esteem. It 


vacancy 


is not, indeed, as an original investi- 


LEADER IN SCIENCE. 


gator that Tyndall can be ranked with the great 
discoverers of the nineteenth century: his con- 
tributions to knowledge are not comparable—nor 
would he himself have Wished to compare them— 
to the broad results achieved by such men, for ex- 
ample, as Darwin and Faraday. But if he did not 
link his name with any startling, stupendous reve- 
lation of new fact or theory, as au expounder of 
mders brought to light by phys- 

displayed qualities which have 
passed, and perhaps only equaled 
s contemporary and friend, Pro- 

None other has so luminously 
developed the meaning and scope of the laws 
unveiled by earlier workers ; none could ever 
conduct his hearers or his readers more skillfully 
the well-ordered that 
lies beyond our senses, and there reconstruct with 
rich and suggestive language the world we cannot 
lrawing from it silent, beautiful 
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ical research 

never been sn 
by his illustrior 
fessor Huxley. 
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and striking confirmations of his statements. 
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conjurer who ever exnibited marvelous feats of 
legerdemain was neater in manipulation or more 
astonishing in his results than Tyndall lecturing 
at the Roval Institution, where, with a beam of 
light for his magic wand and a tube of glass for 
his enchanted garden, he forced the fairy secrets 
of nature to lay bare their loveliness and subtlety. 
If one has any taste at ail for romance beyond the 
novelist’s art, and for miracles higher and finer 
than most of those claimed by theology, he will 
find in such books as ** Sound,” and ‘* Heat as a 
Mode of Motion,” delight unparalleled ; while the 
strong and graceful style conducts him pleasantly 
deeper and deeper into the mysteries which en- 
circle the commonest life. In the ‘* Forms of 
Water ” Tyndall has followed the transformation 
of the Proteus-element with the passion of an 
artist and the precision of a judge—water, that 
ordinary but marvelous compound of two gases, 
which of itself might teach the lesson of St. Paul 
about ‘‘ things seen and unseen,” for we sail upon 
it, we skate upon it, we live by it, our bodies are 
mainly composed of it, and yet an electric spark 
dissipates it into the invisible, and a little degree 
of heat raises it into steam and sends it, ghost- 
like, out of sight again. One of his great services 


to his time, and a permanent gift to humanity, 
consisted in those researches into the ‘“ Floating 


Matter of the Air” which have cast such clear 
light upon the source of zymotic diseases, and so 
essentially aided those who are laboring to com- 
bat them. From the exquisite illustrations given 
with the electrical beam operating upon air optic- 
ally pure and air full of sailing germs, he put an 
end to the rash doctrines of ‘‘ abiogenesis,” or 
life spontaneously started—too fondly sustained 
by Bastian and others—and gave a new meaning 
to purity of atmosphere, of water, and of hospital 
treatment. Even those independent researches 
of Pasteur, crowned so splendidly now in the 
scientific acknowledgment that he has vanquished 
hydrophobia and added it to curable maladies, 
are immensely illuminated by the experiments of 
Tyndall with his sterilized liquids, his bent glass 
tubes and his Alpine empyrean, too clear to breed 
a bacterium or a bacillus. Nobody has so lucidly 
instructed ns why the physician and the nurse 
should keep their hands spotless as ivory newly 
eut, and how vast a part absolute cleanliness 
plays in all the healing process of wounds and 
injuries. No doctor had proclaimed that internal 
hurts of the lungs never gangrene, or had seen 
the immense significance of the fact, until the 
Irish physicist—a surveyor first and then an en- 
gineer—got hold of nature’s rule in the matter, 
and explained it by showing how the deepest 
breath from the lungs made a black bar across 
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the electric ray, having no germs 1n it, because 
the fine villus of the mucous membranes and 
their linings sifted from the inspired atmosphere 
its floating particles. It was Tyndall who first 
made the Western World understand—what the 
Chinese have known since Confacius—the pro- 
digious safeguard in time of epidemic of boiling 
the water and the milk, and he also discovered 
those obdurate little chitinous beings, productive 
of much ill, which will sometimes survive the 
first boiling, and can only be extirpated by a 
second, 

While it may be said that to Faraday-—his pred- 
ecessor in the office of Director of the Labora- 
tory of the Royal Institution—Tyndall owed the 
direction given to his analytical genius, and that 
to Germany we must ascribe his precise and eru- 
dite methods, Ireland should have the credit of 
those bright gifts of imagination and eloquence 
which no other British scientist has so success- 
fully pressed into the service of his work. He 
was born at Leighlin Bridge, County Carlow, Ire- 
land, August 21st, 1820, and received his early 
education in the local schools. In 1839 he en- 
tered the service of the Irish Ordnance Survey as 
‘« Civil Assistant ”; and in this position, through 
the kindness of his chief, General George Wynne, 
R. E., who afterward became his intimate friend, 
he was permitted to make himself familiar with 
every department of the Survey’s work, both in 
the office and in the field. He became a practical 
draughtsman, computer, surveyor and trigono- 
metrical observer—which knowledge he subse- 
quently turned to admirable account in his studies 
of Alpine glaciers. It was at this period that he 
was influenced by one of those seemingly trivial 
incidents which sometimes are the pivot upon 
which turns a great career. One of the officials, 
who had become interested in Tyndall’s work, 
asked him one day how his leisure hours were em- 
ployed. The answer not being satisfactory, he 
rejoined : ‘‘ You have five hours a day at your 
disposal, and this time ought to be devoted to 
systematic study. Had I, when at your age, had 
a friend to advise me, as I now advise you, instead 
of being in a subordinate position, I might have 
been at the head of the Survey.” Next morning 
Tyndall was at his books before five o’clock, and 
for twelve years never swerved from the practice. 

In 1844 Tyndall accepted an appointment of- 
fered him by a Manchester firm, and during the 
next few years his energies were devoted to en- 
gineering in connection with railways. Mcan- 
while he had become profoundly interested in vari- 
ous branches of abstract science ; and his railway 
work, absorbing as it must often have been, did 
not prevent him from pursning the studies which 
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aceorded with his inclination. In 1847, hoping 
te obtain more leisure for the development of his 
scientific powers, he accepted a post at Queen- 
wood College, Hampshire. Here he became inti- 
mate with Dr. Frankland, who was instructor in 
chemistry ; and in 1848 the two friends went to- 
gether to Marburg, the German university which 
had been made famous among men of science by 
the illustrions Bunsen. At Marbarg Tyndall 
worked strenuously, studying not only under 
Bunsen, but under Stegmann, Gerling and Knob- 
Jauch, 
ieal 


ITis first scientific paper was a mathemat- 
essay on screw surfaces, which formed the 
subject of his inaugural dissertation when he took 
his degree. But the investigation which first 
made him known to the scientific world was ** On 
the Magne-optie Properties of Crystals, and the 
Relation of Magnetism and Diamagnetism to Mo- 
lecular Arrangement.” This investigation was 
executed with Professor Knoblauch, and was pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Magazine for 1850. 
In 1851 he went to Berlin, and continued his re- 
searches in the laboratory of Professor Magnus. 
During a visit from Germany to England at this 
time 'T'yndall made the personal acquaintance of 
Faraday ; and in February, 1853, he delivered 
his first Friday evening discourse at the Royal In- 
stitution, for which Faraday’s labors had secured 
aw splendid reputation. Faraday was so much 
pleased with the new Jecturer that, on his pro- 
posal, ‘Tyndall was elected to the Institution’s 
Chair of Natural Philosophy, which had been 
held early in the century by Thomas Young. 
Tyndall had a@ warm admiration for the great 
man who had done him such good service, and 
his appreciation was finely expressed, after Fara- 
day’s death, in his well-known study of ** Faraday 
as a Discoverer.” When Faraday resigned the of- 


fice of Director of the Laboratory of the Royal 
Institution Tyndall was appointed his successor. 
Professor Tyndall was first attracted to the Alps 


in 1849 for the sole object of recreation. But he 
could not be Jong in the presence of the grand 
physical phenomena there displayed without be- 
coming interested in the scientific questions they 
presented. Accordingly, for more than twenty 
years, the Alps served the double purpose to 
Professor Tyndall of physical and mental reinvig- 
oration, after being run down by his London 
work ; and, at the same time, they furnished him 
with a series of the most interesting scientific 
problems. In company with his friends Professor 
Huxley and Professor Hirst, and often alone, 
usually in summer, but sometimes in winter, he 
climbed the mountains and explored the gla- 
ciers to clear up the varions questions that had 
arisen. The description of his adventures and 
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the results of his researches were embodied in his 
volume on ‘The Glaciers of the Alpe.” A strong 
vein of poetry ran through all Tyndall’s thought 
and aspiration. The Alps interested him as a 
man of science, but their great eharm lay in the 
power with which they appealed to his imaginz- 
tion. 

All of Professor Tyndall’s investigations were 
fundamental in their character. ‘They were par- 
ticularly directed toward the examination of the 
molecular constitution of matter, and he supplied, 
more than any other man of his time, the founda- 
tion upon which modern science rests. He did 
not contine his inquiries to any particular branch 
of physics. Heat, light, acousties, electricity and 
magnetism, all were the subjeets of his inquiries. 
Between 1849 and 1856 he devoted himself chiefly 
to experiments in magnetism and electricity, in 
the course of which he settled the question of re- 
versed polarity. 

In 1859 he began a remarkable series of re- 
searches in radiant heat, whieh continued for ten 
years. He ascertained that dry atmospheric air 
had an absorptive power about equal to that of 
its elementary components and but a fraction of 
that of aqueous vapor, a discovery which in its 
bearings on terrestrial and solar radiation exerte 
@ marked influence on the progress of meteoro)- 
ogy. His investigations of obsenre and luminous 
radiations, and on the nature of the transmuta- 
tion of heat furnished some of the most 
noteworthy of his contributions to molecular 
physics. By experiments made upon his own 
eyes he demonstrated that the heat energy of a 
concentrated electric beam capable of exploding 
gunpowder at an absolutely dark focus is incom- 
petent to offset the sense of sight in the human 
retina. It was in the course of the investigations 
connected with his famous experiment of separat- 
ing light from heat that Professor ‘Tyndall as- 
sumed one of the most daring personal risks that 
ever a scientific man ventured upon. Knowing a 
layer of iodine placed before the eye intercepted 
the light, he determined to place his own eye in 
the focus of strong invisible rays:- He knew that 
if the dark rays were absorbed im a high degree 
by the humors of the eye the albumen of the 
humors might coagulate ; and, on the other hand, 
if there was no high absorption, the rays might 
strike upon the retina with a force sufficient to 
destroy it. When he first brought his eye, unde- 
fended, near the dark focus, the heat on the parts 
surrounding the pupil was too intense to be en- 
dured. He therefore made an aperture in the 
plate of metal, and, placing his eye behind this 
aperture, he gradually approached the point of 
convergence of the invisible rays. First the pupil 


rays, 
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and next the retina were placed in the focus with- 
out any sensible damage. Immediately afterward a 
sheet of platinum foil placed in the position which 
the retina had occupied became red hot. The 
subjects of gaseous conductivity, the action of 
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late Professor Magnus, but Sir George Stokes, in 
referring to them at the banquet given to Tyndall 
in 1887—on the occasion of his retirement from 
active duties in connection with the Royal Society 
—said that they had always seemed to him to 
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odors and colors on radiant heat, and the various 
laws governing acoustic and optical phenomena, 
also occupied his attention. 

Some of Professor Tyndall's conclusions upon 
these questions were contested by his friend, the 


bear the stamp of truth, and that their validity 


had been generally admitted. Some of the infer- 
ences from Tyndall’s doctrine have an important 
bearing upon questions relating to atmospheric 
temperature and climatological conditions. 
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important as these and other investiga- 
tions were, it is not chiefly to them that Tyndall 
owes his fame. Ile ranked among the foremost 
men of his time, as has been already said, mainly 
because of his extraordinary power of awakening 
in the non-scientific public a vivid interest in 
strictly scientific results and processes. There 
are not, perhaps, in any language more luminous 
treatises of their kind than his book on * Ileat, a 
Mode of Motion,” his corresponding volume on 
**Sound,” and the essays in his ‘‘ Fragments of 
Science.” ‘These works are masterpieces both of 
thought and style, and it is unlikely, even if some 
of the conclusions set forth in them should be- 
come antiquated, that they will ever wholly lose 
the place they have won in popular scientific lit- 
erature. They bring out with magnificent power 
not only the methods of science, but the grandeur 
and impressiveness of what may be called its 


imaginative aspects. Others among his most 
notable and popular writings are: ‘‘On Radia- 


tion,” ‘Natural Philosophy in Easy Lessons,” 
‘* Essays on the Use and Limit of the Imagina- 
tion in Science.” 

Professor Tyndall’s memorable visit to the Unit- 
ed States was made in 1872, when he delivered a 
series of lectures in the Eastern cities. The pro- 
ceeds of these lectures, amounting eventually to 
a fund of $33,000, he generously gave for the 
foundation of scientific scholarships in Harvard, 

Jolumbia and the University of Pennsylvania, 
‘in aid of students who devote themselves to orig- 
inal research.” Tho account of his exploration of 
Niagara Falls, given at length in the ‘‘ Fragments,” 
deserves to be quoted here, in the form at least 
of a few extracts, as a fine example of his vivid 
narrative style. 

**On the first evening of my visit,” he says, ‘I 
met, at the head of Biddle’s Stair, the guide to 
the Cave of the Winds. He was in the prime of 
manhood—large, well built, firm and pleasant in 
mouth and eye. My interest in the scene stirred 
up his, and made him communicative. Turning 
to a photograph, he described, by reference to it, 
a feat which he had accomplished some time pre- 
viously, and which had brought him almost under 
the green water of the Iorseshoe Fall. 
lead me there to-morrow ? I asked. He eyed me 
inquiringly, weighing perhaps the chances of a 
man of light build, and with gray in his whiskers, 
in such an undertaking. ‘I wish,’ I added, ‘to 
see is much of the fall as can be seen, and where 
you lead I will endeavor to follow.’ 
relaxed into a smile, and he said 
shall be ready for you to-morrow.’ 


‘Can vou 


His scrutiny 
: © Very well; I 


‘*On the morrow accordingly I came. In the 
hut at the head of Biddle’s Stair I stripped 
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wholly, aud redressed according to instructions— 
drawing on two pairs of woolen pantaloons, three 
woolen jackets, two pairs of socks and a pair of 
felt shoes. Even if wet, my guide assured me 
that the clothes would keep me from being 
chilled ; and he was right. <A suit and hood of 
yellow oilcloth covered all. Most laudable pre- 
cautions were taken by the young assistant who 
helped to dress me to keep the water out ; but his 
lown immediately when severely 


devices broke 
tested. 

‘** We descended the stair, the handle of a piteh- 
fork doing in my case the duty of an alpenstock. 
At the bottom the guide inquired whether we 
should go first to the Cave of the Winds or the 
ILorseshoe, remarking that the latter would try 
us most. I decided on getting the roughest done 
first, and he turned to the left over the stones. 
They were sharp and trying. The base of the 
first portion of the cataract is covered with huge 
bowlders, obviously ruins of the limestone 
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ledge above. 


The water does not distribute itself 
uniformly among these, but seeks for itself chan- 
nels through which it pours torrentially. 


We 
passed some of these with wetted feet, but with- 
out diffienlty. At length we came to the side of 
« more formidable current. My guide walked 
along its edge until he reached it least turbulent 
portion. Halting, he said: ‘ This is our greatest 
difficulty ; if we can cross here we shall get far 
toward the Horseshoe.’ 

“He waded in. It evidently required all his 
strength to steady him. The water rose above 
his loins and it foamed still higher. Ile had to 
search for footing amid unseen bowlders, against 
which the torrent rose violently. He strnggled 
and swayed, but he struggled successfully, and 
finally reached the shallower water on the other 
eide. Stretching out his arm, he said to me, 
‘Now, come on.’ I looked down into the tor- 
rent, as it rushed to the river below, which was 
secthing with the tumult of the cataract. 3 
entered the water. Even where it was not more 
than knee-deep its power was manifest. As it 
rose around me I sought to split the torrent by 
presenting a side to it; but the insecurity of the 
footing enabled it to grasp my loins, twist me 
fairly around and bring its impetus to bear upon 
my back. Further struggle was impossible, and 
feeling my balance hopelessly gone, I turned, 
flung myself toward the bank just quitted, and 
was, as expected, swept into shallower water. 


‘‘The oilcloth covering was a great encum- 
brance ; it had been made for a much stouter 
man, and, standing upright after my submersion, 
my legs occupied the centre of two bags of water. 
Prudence was at my elbow, whispering dissua- 
sion ; but, taking everything into account, it ap- 
peared more immoral to retreat than to proceed. 
Instructed by the first misadventure, I once more 
entered the stream. Had the alpenstock been of 
iron it might have helped me ; but as it was, the 
tendency of the water to sweep it out of my hands 
rendered it worse than useless. I, however, clung 
to it by habit. Again the torrent rose and again 
I wavered ; but by keeping the left hip well 
against it I remained upright, and at length 
grasped the hand of my leader at the other side. 
He langhed pleasantly. The first victory was 
gained, and he enjoyed it. ‘No traveler,’ he 
said, ‘was ever here before.’ ” 

Professor Tyndall describes at length their 
further progress, with much diffienlty, until they 
‘‘rounded the promontory on which the Terra- 
pin ‘Tower stands ”— this was in 1872, before the 
tower was destroyed —‘‘and moved, amid the 
wildest commotion, along the arm of the Horse- 
shoe, until the bowlders failed us, and the cata- 
ract fell into the profound gorge of the Niagara 
River. . . . Apart from its scientific value, and 
purely as a moral agent, the play was worth the 
eandle. My companion knew no more of me 
than that I enjoyed the wildness ; but as I bent 
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in the shelter of his large frame he said: ‘1 
should like to see you attempting to describe all 
this.’ He rightly thought it indescribable. The 


name of this gallant fellow was Thomas Conroy.” 


In 1876 Professor Tyndall married Louisa, 
Lord Claude Hamilton’s eldest daughter, who 
survives him. They built for themselves at 
Haslemere, in Surrey, the pleasant home known 
as Hindhead House, some views of which are 
given amongst the illustrations accompanying 
this article. The summer months they usually 
spent in Switzerland, at their chalet on the Bel 
Alp, overlooking the Aletsch Glacier. It 
the Hindhead House that the 
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passed away, the 4th of December last—an 
untimely end, that was not directly due to nat- 
ural lhe fearless investigator of nat- 
ure’s secrets, who had repeatedly risked his life 
science, came to his death from 
overdose of chloral, administered 


Causes. 


in the cause 

the effects of : 

by mistake. 

. Ls al > } u 

I'yndall’s personal character was one of strong, 

not to say dogmatic, convictions, tempered by a 

sincere love of justice, and a passion for fair deal- 

ing that was really chivalrous. This temper was 


displayed on various occasions, but in none more 
conspicuously than in his generous defense of the 
German physi 


Mayer, whose scientific claims 
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he considered to be depreciated by English scien- 
tific men. Mayer’s had been a hard fate. An 
undoubted pioneer in establishing the important 
doctrine of the correlation of forces, working out 
its several lines of proof with marvelous sagacity 
and an amount of exhausting labor that resulted 
in mental derangement, and with little sympa- 
thetic recognition on the part of his own coun- 
trymen, Professor Tyndall was indignant that 

inglishmen, who pride themselves upon fair play, 
should detract from the just fame of the unfortu- 
nate foreigner. The man was unknown to him, 


HINDHEAD TIOUSE, 


but the rights of the discoverer and the honor of 
science were involved, and against the attacks of 
Professors Thomson, Tait and others Professor 
Tyndall made a defense so effectual that the 
claims of the German philosopher were hardly 
brought in question again. 

In his later years Professer Tyndall made him- 
self rather prominent by the vehemence with 
which he fought against Home Rule. It was 
natural that he should feel strongly on the sub- 
ject, but the violence of his language was dis- 
tasteful to many even of the most resolute oppo- 


nents of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. Possibly it was 
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due rather to irritation caused by ill health than 
to the strength of his convictions. Certainly it 
had a very misleading effect on those who re- 
garded it as an expression of the essential quali- 
ties of his character. 

Another controversial utterance, which caused 
an unduly harsh impression in regard to his re- 
ligious convictions, was his indorsement, appar- 
ently in good faith, of the proposition of the so- 
called ‘* prayer test.” A strenuous advocate of 
the doctrine of evolution, an indefatigable seeker 
after truth, fearless in his freedom of thought 


and expression, he was naturally impatient at the 
misdirected zeal of those persons who, like Dr. 
ILuntley, accused him of irreligion because of his 
fidelity to reason. It was in July, 1872, that he 
published with commendation a letter addressed 
to himself, wherein the writer proposed that the 
efficacy of prayer should be tested by providing a 
hospital in which the patients in one ward should 
be for a term of years the objects of the prayers 
of the faithful, and then the rate of mortality 
in that ward should be compared with that of the 
rest of the institution. This proposition gave rise 
to a widespread controversy and protest. Yet 
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‘T'vyndall was far from being an aggressive agnostic. 
As a youth he found much to interest him in the 
controversy between Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism, and questions relating to religion 
continued to the last to play a part of immense 
importance in his intellectual life. No educated 
person whose memory goes back as far as twenty 
years can haye forgotten the impression produced 
by the famous address delivered by him as Presi- 
dent of the British Association at Belfast. Since 
that time the public have become so accustomed 
to the free expression of opinion that it would not 
be easy for a president of the British Association, 
even if his doctrines were more ‘‘ advanced ” than 
tiiose of Professor Tyndall, to create much excite- 
ment by a statement of his views. In 1874 the 
conditions were different, and Tyndall's heresies 
necessarily gave rise to a prolonged and curious 
controversy. The Address contained no very orig- 
inal ideas, but it was written in a style of remark- 
able grace and vigor, and at least had the merit 
of stimulating thought on some of the questions 
by which the modern world has been most deeply 
moved. No one would say now—as many said 
then—that it was the work of a thorough materi- 
alist. Some loosely expressed conceptions did 
seem to point in this direction, but they were not 
in vital accordance with the general tendencies of 
‘T'yndall’s thoughts. The intimate friend of Car- 


lyle was not likely to be a man of crudely materi- 
alistic principles. 

‘* Professor ‘I'yndall’s place in the history of the 
intellectuat movement of our age,” says Dr. Rich- 
ard Garnett, in his tribute to the memory of his 


deceased contemporary, ‘‘is marked out in a 
measure by his own account of the sources of his 
inspiration, He does not tell us that he has sat 
at the feet of Newton or Cuvier. Intense as were 
his gratitude to and his affection for Faraday, he 
does not attribute his eminence to his intimacy 
with that great natural philosopher. The moral 
philosophers, he tells us, were the making of him. 
If he has been anything, it is owing to the im- 
pression produced upon him by the writings of 
Emerson. Yet Emerson must not have all the 
honor, for we are told that, when a mere lad, 
‘Tyndall took up Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present,’ 
«und, having read it through three times, ended 
by making a written analysis of the chapters. In 
this quick accessibility to spiritual influences is to 
be found the secret of Tyndall’s wide distinction 
from the general mass and of his special qualifi- 
cations for bringing the seientific and other in- 
tellectual worlds into rapport which explains his 
influence upon both. Much the same may be 
suid of his distinguished friend_ Huxley, whose 
massive cogency. like T'yndall’s elegant lucidity, 


PROFESSOR JOHN 


TYNDALL. 


would have been comparatively ineffective if it 
had not been inspired by a perception of the rela- 
tions of the scientific truths he expounded to 
things more important than accurate physical 
knowledge. It is observable that when Professor 
I{uxley had the option of selecting a biography to 
write he did not choose a man of science, but « 
metaphysical philosopher—David Hume. An ail- 
mirer of Carlyle and Emerson—especially if, like 
Tyndall, he adds their master Goethe to the party 
—is almost sure to be more or less of a poet. 
Without creative imagination, or the accom plish- 
ment of verse, Tyndall is fall of poetry. The ob- 
jects which attract him especially are those which 
most fascinate the imagination of poets, examples 
of special brilliancy or purity or subtlety in the 
material world. He loves the diamond, the crys- 
tal, the block of ice, the tints of sea water or morn- 
ing and evening sky, the azure of the firmament 
above al’ His sense of color must have been ex- 
quisite ; he is seldom long without some refer- 
ence to it. ‘Thus, poet and physicist at once, he 
was certain to make great use of the imagination, 
a faculty equally necessary and dangerous to sci- 
entific greatness. Without the power of combina- 
tion a scientific explorer must be a mere amasser 
of facts, and combination requires imagination. 
The danger of the abuse of this divine faculty in 
exact investigation is still more palpable. Whether 
Tyndall abused it or not we cannot presume to 
pronounce. If he did, it was a very dangerous 
abuse, for his power of statement is so great, and 
his talent for imperceptibly conducting his reader 
inte his own conclusions so irresistible, that the 
general reader can hardly escape from him. In 
his arguments, however, there is no sophistry ; if 
he has erred, his kindling imagination has first 
led away himself. 

**No one can tell what such a man might have 
effected had his days been prolonged, nor how 
long it may be before another is raised up ta fill 
his place. Fora quarter of a century after the 
discovery of the Rosetta Stone there were but two 
men in Europe who could apply it with any suc- 
cess to the elucidation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer was at one time the only 
man who could philosophically formulate the doc- 
trine of evolution, thongh many groped after it. 
The particular form ander which it won its way 
to scientific acceptance was at the moment of its 
promulgation the exclusive property of two indi- 
viduals, Darwin and Wallace. The premature 
death of Davy or Morton might conceivably have 
postponed the safety lamp or anesthetic surgery 
for many years. On the other hand, science is 
never likely to want for brilliant expositors, use- 
ful popularizers of the discoveries of others, deft 
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and infallible experimeutualists. In all these de- 


partments Tyndall was by common consent fuel: 
princeps, but none of them is recognized as con- 
stituting a claim to greatness ; he had, moreover, 
retired from the actual practice of all, and yet his 
death is felt to make an irreparable void.” 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. 

Penrsisrentr and patient is the work of experimenters in 
the art of human flight. Among the latest and most en- 
couraging efforts is that of a German named Lilienthal, in 
England, who practices on the slope of a long, hill on the 
summit of which he has constructed an elevated jumping- 
off place. 
similar in shape and structure to those of a bird, and two 
tails, one and one vertical. Herr Lilienthal! 
grasps the rod connecting the wings and springs off. H 
can control the machine and steer it fairly well by the 


His apparatus consists of two long, rigid wings, 
horizontal 


Ine. 
tion of his legs and body, and has sneceeded in keeping 
afloat for , measured downhill. 
power of this machine is not much, therefore, but it serves 


250 yard The sustaining 
a good purpose in giving the would-be aeronaut experienc: 
The model for “ flight,” in this instance, 
seems to have been the flying squirrel rather than the bird. 


in steering. 


THe extraordinary way in which one science will cast a 
side light of great value upon another is shown nowhwvre 
more strikingly than in the illumination to be derived from 
The 
way to this, and the importance of it, were both shown by 
Wallace ; but much new and more special work has been 
done by his followers. The Sundwich Islands, especially, 
have been studied lately by naturalists, particularly with 
reference to the birds, which show in a very marked de- 


the study of the animals and plants of oceanic islands. 


gree the effect upgn their species of isolation long en- 
dured. Searcely a single indigenous Hawaiian bird can 
be referred to any genus known elsewhere, and almost 
every island in the group has its own peculiar species 
among these genera, limited to it. 
the flora of the group; 


The same is true of 
aud when these facts are consid- 
ered the mind begins to understand what a vast lapse of 
time must have passed since these islands began their sep- 
arate existence—and yet how long a time previously must 
they have been connected. It is interesting, by the way, 
to note that the affinities of Hawaiian plants and animals 
are mainly with America, and only to a much less degree 
are related to the South Pacific. 

INTERESTING experiments in relation to obtaining and 
measuring intense cold have lately been made in France. 
A temperature has been produced of nearly 491° Fahr. 
below the freezing point of water, or 459° below zero. 
‘This temperature was obtained, according to the report, by 
using a series of cold wells according to a simple and orig- 
inal plan. In the first of these wells there was 
mixture of carbonic acid and sulphurous acid, and by their 


used a 


evaporation a temperature was secured of 110° C. below 
zero: in this cold well was then immersed a condenser in 
which the vapors of a still more volatile liquid, protoxid: 
of nitrogen, or ethylene, were condensed, and thus reached 
150° below in another well 
again 273°. In the case of these last-named wells nitro- 
gen, carbonic oxide, marsh gas, and atmospheric air under 
a pressure of forty atmospheres, were employed; and the 
instruments with which measurements of the lower tem 


Zero : 210° was marked, and 
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peratures were mad 
graduated by com 
ments. It is th 


consisted of hydrogen thermometers 
with sulphuric ether instri- 
sht that the low temperatures obtained 


TrisOn 
by these experiments will lead to some new chemical com- 
bin..tions of an i wrtant character. 
THe aurora borealis is now a subject of systematic and 
united observation in t! 


perts in all parts of the 


United States, meteorological ex- 
country reporting their observa- 
oceurrence. It thus appears that 
not remarkable for brilliance may 
reach. That of last July (on the 
Though by no means as striking 

northern United States (it was 

sting toward New York), it was visi- 
Washington and clear across to the Pa- 
cifie coast ; mor t scems to have manifested itself in 
a different way every few 
cially distinguished in the 


tions each time of its 
some displays wl 
be extremely wi 
15th) was such 
often seer 
brightest and most 


as is 
ble as far south 


hundred miles, and was espe- 
Eastern States by the presence 
cud west, just south of the zenith. 
nyoue upon anroral displays will 
| by the United States Weather Bureau 


of a narrow band eas 
The 
always be welcome 


observations of 


or any local station 


Tue twinkling of th 
been understood be 


stars is a subject which has not 
vuse neglected. A French astronomer 
who has paid particular attention to the subject sums ap 
his own and earlier observations into some interesting con- 
His special object was to learn whether the 
twiukling or scintillation of the stars was affected by the 
atmospheric changes 


clusions. 


iround our carth, aud whether, ia 
could be learned of weather 
changes in advance by noting the aspect of the stazs. 
It is shown, first, that red stars scintillate less than white 


consequence, anything 


stars. Second, it is announced that the proportionate in- 
tensity of the scintillation can be ascertained by multiply- 
ing the refraction by the thickness of the stratum of sir, 
ete.; and third, that the causes of some of the persistent 
scintillations may be due to diversities 
in the stars themselves. The observer's situation and the 
account for most of the noticeable 
differences, howe Thus the stars twinkle less when 
gized at from clear highlands than when observed from 
the valleys. It is furth 


lation generally 


differences between 


state of the atmosphere 


rmore shown that a feeble seintil- 
inces bad weather, and some striking 
prophecy has been verified within a 
day or two have been 1 


instances where t 
-orded, 


A ** SHOOTING SCHOOL 


"quay not be altogether a matter 

items of ** progress in science,”’ but it 
yard it, and its appliances are certainly 
novel, as exhibited in the new shooting school just estab- 
lished in Loudon. Not to mention many appliances,for the 
testing of guns, the arrangements of various targets to give 
would-be hunters practice in shooting at all sorts of game 
| applications in electricity. The 
London Fie/d says that the equipment includes aa ingen- 
iously devised and arranged electrical indicating target tu 
be used in conjunction with a try gun for measuring pur- 
Consequently it will be seen at a glance with what 
beginner can shoot best. 


for report amongst 
may contribute to 


embody many very nove 


poses. 
shape of gun the Ground-game 
practiced at a running rabbit traveling 
across a horizontal electrical target, so that the shooter 
hether he has fired too soon or too late, 
for the target registers each shot, and shows exactly what 
has happened. Nor are those who contemplate big-game 
shooting forgotten, as one of the additions will be a charg- 
ing-tiger target : and it has been whispered that it may be 
possible at no distant date to 


shooting can be 


will see at once \ 


practice at driven birds 
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without any fear of depleting the stock. This need not 


exhaust the possibilities of a shooting school,.for the pro- 
prietors might do well to instruct pupils in the art of carry- 
ing a gun in such a manner that their friends shall not have 
a clear view down the barrels; while they might also teach 
them that to pull a gun through a hedge muzzle first is not 
the best way of getting through an obstacle. 
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Joaquin Mituer’s new book is entitled ‘‘ The Building 
of the City Beautiful” (Stone & Kimball, Cambridge and 
Chicago). It is the imaginative romance of a new Utopia. 
Religion is the foundation stone of the new state, and in it 
all work for the common good: all are producers, and dis- 
tribution takes care of itself. It is a pretty story and po- 
etically told, and each chapter is headed with a metrical 
epigraph founded on some Biblical idea. 


One thinks of George Moore, the vivacious author of 
‘* Confessions of a Young Man,” first of all as a European, 
and not particularly as an Englishman or an Irishman. 
Perhaps ‘‘ cosmopolite of Paris” would characterize him 
as nearly as any phrase at hand. He has lived many years 
in the French capital, studied art there, and become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the student life, the personalities 
of great men of the day, the ateliers and the theatres. 
Returning to London, he criticises art, letters and the 
drama, not upon the customary insular plane, but rather 
with the broader view and keener discrimination acquired 
in the atmosphere of the world’s centre of taste and cult- 
ure. Some of the most important of his later essays in the 
English reviews have been collected and reprinted, form- 
ing the volume entitled ‘* Impressions and Opinions ” 
(Scribners). This title is aptly chosen, inasmuch as the 
author’s impressions seem to be quite a different thing 
from his deliberate settled opinions. In the former he 
shows a decided tendency toward the superlative. Thus, 
we find Turgueneff, as a writer of short stories, ‘* standing 
quite alone, towering above all competitors”; Verlaine is 
‘*in a sense ” a greater poet than Tennyson; Zola has “a 
power of lifting detail into such intens2 relief that the illu- 
sion of life is more vivid in his works than in those of any 
other writer”; M. Goncourt’s biography of Mlle. Clairon 
is so enveloping and naturally seductive that the reader 
exclaims, ‘‘ My knowledge of life has been definitely in- 
creased, and at this moment I know no one so intensely 
and so completely as Mlle. Clairon”; and, obversely, 
“Acting is the lowest of the arts, if it be an art at all.” 
But in these dogmatic days a little of enthusiasm; of em- 
portement, is rather a quality than a defect in a critic. 
Moreover, Mr. Moore is not too proud to change his mind 
and to frankly set down a revised and improved opinion 
upon an earlier recorded impression. In his highly inter- 
esting chapter on Paul Verlaine, the inspired poet of our 
contemporary Decadence, he siys: ‘* When I wrote the 
‘ Confessions,’ I was only slightly acquainted with Ver- 
laine’s later work ; and being at a loss to reconcile beauti- 
ful, pitiful pleas for pardon addressed to Jesus Christ and 
His Holy Motker with the well-known disorder of his life, 
I hastily concluded that Verlaine was a striking exemplifi- 
cation of Poe’s theory of originality and how it may be ac- 
quired. I have since discovered that I was mistaken. 
Nature is more subtle than our logic, even wore subtle 
than Poe's. Verlaine believes in the Roman Catholic 
Church as earnestly as the Pope himself, but in Verlaine 
there is only belief—practice is wholly wanting in him, 
Nor do I think he ever quite realizes how he lives or how 
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he writes.” The study of Balzac, through the medium of 
that writer's shorter tales, is the most elaborate thing in 
Mr. Moore’s book ; but there are many brilliant passages 
—which are, moreover, singularly timely and apropos—in 
his observations upon such topics as ‘‘ Degas,” Ibsen’s 
‘* Ghosts,” the contemporary English dramatists, and the 
French and English Théatres Libres. 


Two recent volumes of verse, both by younger Ameri- 
can poets, whose ramnes will be remembered by readers of 
Frank Lesuir's Poputan Montuxy as among the occasional 
contributors to this magazine, are ‘‘ Poems of Nature and 
Love.” by Madison Cawein, and ‘‘ Wayside Music,” by 
Charles Crandall. Neither of these collections of lyrics is 
lacking in that musical ring, that true poetical note, which 
is the only proper excuse for such books. Mr. Cawein’s 
offering consists mainly of pieces culled from two of his 
earlier volumes, with alterations and expurgations sug- 
gested by not wholly injudicious criticism. The result is 
that we have here the best qualities of this charmingly in- 
dividual poet, with a minimum of his defects. Mr. Cran- 
dall’s work is slighter and more reserved than Mr. Cawein’s, 
but it has the grace and finish which might naturally be 
expected of the finely critical compiler of ‘* Representative 
Sonnets.” Flattering acknowledgments of its excellent 
qualities have already reached the author from some of 
the high priests of contemporary American literature, 
notably Messrs. E. C. Stedman and T. B. Aldrich. But 
Mr. Crandall’s poems spexk for themselves, particularly 
the sonnets. As an example of his handling of this most 
exacting form of English verse, here is 


Sieep’s Conquest. 


Invisible armies come, we know not whence, 
And like a still, insinuating tide 
Encompass us about on every side. 

They overpower each weary. outpost sense 

Till thought is taken, sleeping in his tents. 
Yet now the conqueror, with a lofty pride, 
Becomes our guardian, with us doth abide, 

And plans all night our wondrous recompense. 


He takes away the worn and tarnished day 
And brings to-morrow, bride without a stain ; 
Gives us fresh liberty, a chance to mend— 
Life, hope and friends enhanced with fresh array. 
Then, when we fail, lie conquers us again, 
Paroling us cach day until the end. 


Another quotable bit, in a metrical scheme originally de- 
vised by Victor Hugo, but admirably adapted by the 
American poet to his essentially modern theme, is 


Tar Train. 


Hark ! 
It comes! 
It hums! 
With ear to ground 
I eatch the sonnd, 
The warning, courier roar 
That runs along before. 
The pulsing, struggling now is clearer, 
The hillsides echo—nearer, nearer 
Till with a rush like fleecing, frightened cattle, 
With dust and wind and clang and shriek and rattle 
Passes the Cyclops of the train! 
And there’s a fair face at a pane. 
Like a piano string 
The rails. unburdened, sing ; 
The white s noke flies 
Up to the skies; 
The sound 
Is drowned. 
Hark ! 











